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APRIL 1820. 


REMARKS ON THE MONASTERY. 
(Concluded from page 256.) 


Tne sketch of the Monastery at the 
closeof our last Number was necessarily 
meagre and imperfect. Perusing it with 
an eagerness of haste scarce admitting 
reflection, we could not give a metho- 
(ical detail of the story, far less ar- 
range the observations which it sug- 
gested. The view of the first scene 
that opened tous, convinced us, that 
the magician had lost none of his 
wonted powers. ‘The next reminded 
us of him who “ exhausted worlds, 
and then imagined new,” only to con- 
vince us more certainly that it was his 
sole sper ; that others may indeed 
“call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
but that legitimate spirits in the 
proper costume of their order will un- 
ly come when Shakespeare “ does call 
for them.” We would’ advise all 
lnaginative persons in this sceptical 
age, to beware of counterfeits ;” 
but of this more-anon. We gladly 
return to recognize the chaste and 
natural colours, in which are set 
before us the spires and turrets of 
the Monastery, the green and quiet 
(omain of the Halidome, lying a- 
tidst the surrounding turbulence 
like some shady and verdant island 
amidst seas vexed with perpetual 
tempests, peopled, too, by the same 
magic power, with calm, industrious, 
‘nd more than commonly intelligent 
inhabitants ; life glows in every line, 


and every object wears the hues of 

reality. The truth of taste, which 

's one of the most enviable distine- 

a of this writer, has saved him 
VIL 


from the temptation of heightening the 
Abbey into the first stile of ecclesias- 
tical magnificence, or giving Arcadian 
beauty to even our own classical 
Tweedside. Scorning to spread tau- 
dry snares for sophisticated minds, he 
trusts to truth and nature for effects, 
and gives to his genuine Scottish pic- 
tures all the severe simplicity of the 
originals. The profound sagacity of 
the author has always led him to lay 
the scene of his half real fictions at 
the same crisis of time with some 
great public change or commotion, or 
some event memorable in history ; 
one of those which afford stirring 
spirits a pretext for aiming at dis~ 
tinction, and awake even the torpid 
to exertion, that show distinctly the 
varied hues of many coloured life, 
and produce those changes of fortune 
that afford themes for the tragic muse, 
and bring into full light those pecu- 
liarities of character productive of the 
highest comic effect. 
The first of his productions, which 
has néver been exceeded by “at of 
its successors, or indeed equalled by 
any previous work of the same na- 
ture, derived a paramount interest 
from its connection with the insur- 
rection of 1745, where, in regard 
to the opposing parties he does 
“ nothing extenuate, nor ought set 
down in malice,” but leaves our af- 
fections and opinions balanced be- 
tween the sanctity that exalts the 
courage and patriotism of the vene- 
rated Gardiner, and the high honour, 
strict probity, and generous self-de- 
votion of that most respectable oddity 
the Baron of Bradwardine; “whose 
higher qualitics: appear. so bright, 
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while the gloom of adversity thickens 
round them, that we forget his pride, 
his bigotry, and pedantry ; all other 
feelings are lost in our admiration of 
his equanimity and indulgent can- 
dour towards his enemies. We see 
from the first all the madness and 
folly of the enterprise, the rashness 
of the leader, and the ambition, strife, 
and unhappy divisions of his adhe- 
rents; and yet, while our reason fully 
convinces us of the guilt and the 
danger that must needs follow the suc- 
cess of the insurgents, we feel as much 
admiration of the gallant yet wretch- 
ed adventurer, and as keen a sym- 
pathy for his deluded followers as 
a better cause could demand. We 
do not think of either side as Jaco- 
bites or Hanoverians, but as fellow 
creatures, acting from mixed motives, 
and so impelled by circumstances, as 
to be scarce masters of their own de- 
termination. Who that has seen the 
striking pictures exhibited in this 
work, can ever forget the brilliant 
Baiety of the evening at Holyrood- 
ouse, seeming by contrast to deepen 
the anguish with which every vir- 
tuous mind surveys the trials and 
closing scene at Carlisle? Now, the 
reason why this writing has so hap- 
pily succeeded in interweaving truth 
with fiction, an attempt in which all 
but Shakespeare have miserably fail- 
ed, is this: others, Miss Lee, for in- 
stance, and the French author of 
Cleveland, have bent and distorted 
the facts of history to accommodate 
them to others, the mere creation -of 
fancy. With sounder judgment and 
more veneration for truth, our author 
keeps close to the details he finds upon 
record, only furnishing to his real 
personages the manners end conversa- 
tion most suited to their characters ; 
while all the natives of his prolific 
brain, act in subservience to the rul- 
ing powers of the story, without ever 
breaking the line in which they are 
kept dependant upon the leading facts 
or persons. The Laird of Ellangowan 
is all along swayed in all he says and 
does by public events. The disaffec- 
tion of his family is the means ofsink- 
ing him into that poverty and vulgar 
association which influence his own 


fate and character, and produce all'the — 


misfortunes of his family. The match- 


less 

historical in the genera) facts, towa 

the bringing out of which, all the 
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of Old Mortality is strictly 


charac bordi 
ters are subordinate and ; 
adapted. ‘The Antiquary 
the time when the American war cal]. 
ed out the defensive home troops, and 
the feelings and incidents thus pro- 
duced are interwoven, though in a 
slighter manner, with the story. ‘The 
interest of the Black Dwarf’ turns 
upon circumstances connected with 
the feeble struggles made in favour of 
the exiled Stuarts towards the year 
1715. And the brave outlaw, Rob 
Roy, conducts his operations with a 
view to the re-establishment of the 
same family, while the dejection and 
discontent of this country, in conse- 
quence of the Union, gives a general 
colouring to the whole. The Por- 
teous mob, another result of that un- 
popular though salutary measure, af- 
‘fords a foundation for the story of 
Jeany Deans. In the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, the unquiet and precarious 
state of Scotch politics during the 
early part of the reign of Queen Anne, 
gives room to depict with historic 
truth that state of society which gave 
such advantage to the artful and am- 
bitious, who turned with the tide, and © 
brought ruin and disgrace on the less 
accommodating friends of the old re- 
gime, though not involved in actual 
rebellion. The splendid romance of 
Ivanhoe catches the very crisis when 
= affairs, no longer prosaic, and 
siness like, wore the stamp and im- 
press of the wild and wonderful,-—a 
palmer full of the spirit of the cru- 
sadexs and the tidings of Palestine,— 
an heroic prince, newly broke from 
the bonds of treachery abroad, and 
avoiding in disguise more unnatural 
treachery at. home,—errant knights, 
Saxon Franklins, and bondsmen, 
crowd the scene without violating pro- 
bability, and in perfect unison with 
the spirit and character of the time. 
The radiant vision of a lofty-minded — 
Jewess, too, appears placed in extraor- 
dinary circumstances, yet such as 
completely coincide with facts that 
history preserves to us. Her lan- 
e, exalted by a strong infusion of 
e sublime spirit and expressions 
the Old Testament, suits her, 
would suit no other ; and a variety 
facts and characters are brought t0- 
that are adapted to that pecu- 
iar crisis, but could never ok 
united without the connecting 
which the history of the time affords. 
In the present story, too, we have 4 
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most important public event chosen 
as a keystone to the whole, and as 
affording a cement to connect together 
characters otherwise incongruous. 
This is no other than the Reforma- 
tion,—-an event of surpassing import- 
ance, wherever the light of the gos- 
pel drove the idolatry and corruptions 
of the age before it. 

In Scotland, where it made way 
from its own power, and much from 
the zeal and intelligence of the peo- 
ple at large, in direct opposition to 
the ruling powers, it assumed a form 
of still greater interest. Religious 
changes, such as inculcate an austere 
simplicity, and dismiss all the pomp 
and pageantry of worship, are, how- 
ever, less susceptible of poetical em- 
bellishment, than mere secular affairs. 
The ark of the testimony must needs 
be touched with cautious reverence. 
The author, with his accustomed tact, 
seems to have felt this, but has not 
shown the same tact in the expedient 
he has used to adorn and diversify his 
story. A short abstract of the whole, 
with extracts from the work itself, 
may be acceptable to some of our 
country readers whom the book has 
not reached. As for our fellow citi- 
zens, the modern Athenians, t 
emulate the love of novelty whic 
distinguished their prototypes too 
successfully, to be supposed in want 
of information on this head. They 
may, however, find some amusement 
in comparing our strictures with their 
own previously formed opinions. 

The story in the meantime begins 
about the time of the too memorable 
battle of Pinkie Cleuch, a fatal re- 
sult of Henry the Eighth’s rough 
wooing, as our nobles called it, for his 
son, the infant suitor of the hard-fat- 
ed Mary. Ever jealous of the inde- 
pendence of their ancient kingdom, 
the Scotch dreaded a connection which 
inight eventually subject them to that 
sway which they had so stoutly re- 
sisted when a female minority had be- 
fore led the way to a disputed suc- 
cession. ‘The Monastery of St Mary’s 
‘scape entire e of the Eng- 
lish who made a pretext 
of religion to plunder these retreats, 
which had hitherto been considered 
as the safe abodes of sanctity and 
peace. A still greater den was 
now approaching in the me ml but 
Sure progress of the Reformation in 
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Scotland. Whether to crush this 
dangerous novelty by prompt and de- 
cisive measures of severity, or to ar- 
rest its progress by skilful controver- 
sy, and that diligence in the di 
of religious duties which might 
away the reproach of relaxed discip- 
line, was now the alternative on which 
the leaders of the church had to de- 
cide. ‘The good Abbot of St Mary’s 
was not well qualified for adopting 
either. Too indolent and humane to 
enforce measures of severity, too self- 
indulgent for a strict reform of dis- 
cipline, and possessing neither learn- 
ing or talents to enable him to meet 
the zeal and acuteness of the Gospel- 
lers in the arena of controversy, the 
Abbot looked round him in helpless 
rplexity. Cardinal Beatoun, equal- 
eon of the importance of the cri- 
sis, and the inconsequence of the Ab- 
bot, sends him a Sub-Prior, meant 
under that name for acoadjutor. Fa- 
ther Eustace, peculiarly qualified to 


furnish the good Father with opi- 


nions, and steer his way through dif- 
ficulties, excels wherever he is defi- 
cient. Ardent in zeal, sincere in be- 
lief, profoundly learned, acute, saga- 


‘cious, and firm of purpose, perfectly 


master of himself on all occasions, 
disdaining sensual indulgences, and 
habituated to “‘ Spare fast that oft 
with Gods doth diet,” he, has no 
vulnerable point to give room for cen-~ 
sure, or to afford consolation to those 
who shrink from his superiority. The 
new brother, humble in manner, but 

werfulin mind, soon, withoutassum- 
ing it, exerts the native superiority of 
intellect, and in no instance does the 
good Father proceed without consult- 
ing this beonbk adviser, always guid- 
ed by his directions, yet sorely feeling 
that he is no longer master of himselt, 
and earnestly desiring to regain his 
liberty by procuring some preferment 
for the too powerful brother who thus 
holds him in an invisible chain. On 
no occasion has the author displayed 
more insight into character than in 
this picture of the reluctant homage 
which indecision pays to firmness, and 
imbecility to intellect ; but before we 
furnish the reader with a specimen 
of their opposite characters, we must 
return to the dwellers of Glendearg, 
a solitary narrow glen, dependent on 
the Abbey, the secluded inhabitants 


of which had found it necessary to 


construct a little tower, as @ protec 
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tion from the Tynedale snatchers, and 
such other inconvenient visitors to 
whom they were exposed by their 
distance. Simon Glendinning, the 
master of this sequestered dwelling, 
having a more warlike disposition 
than the other quiet tenants who 
dwelt under the shadow of the Abbey, 
volunteers to the field of Pinkie 
Cleuch, and is left there with some 
thousand other kindly Scots, who, 
from too precipitate rashness to en- 
gage, rushed on their own destruc- 
tion. ‘The homely pathos of the fol- 
Jowing extract will be found irresisti- 
ble by wives and mothers, and makes 
us at once suflicieutly acquainted with 
Glendearg, and interests us in its 
humble inhabitants. 


** When the doleful news, which spread 
terror and mourning through the whole 
of Scotland, reached the Tower of Glen- 
dearg, the widow of Simon, Elspeth Brydone 
by her family name, was alone in that de- 
solate habitation, excepting a hind or two, 
alike past martial and agricultural labour, 
and the helpless widows and families of 
those who had fallen with their master. 
The feeling af desolation was universal ;— 
but what availed it? The Monks, their 
patrons and protectors, were driven from 
their Abbey by the English forces, who 
now overrun the country, and compelled 
at least an appearance of submission on the 
part of the inhabitants. The Protector, 
Somerset, formed a strong camp among the 
ruins of the ancient Castle of Roxburgh, 
and compelled the neighbouring country to 
come in, pay tribute, and take assurance 
from him, as the phrase then went. In- 
deed, there was no power of resistance re- 
maining, and the few barons, whose high 
spirit disdained even the appearance of sur- 
render, could only retreat into the wildest 
fastnesses of the country, leaving their hou- 
ses and property to the wrath of the Eng- 
lish, who detached parties through the 
country to distress, by military exaction, 
those whose chiefs had not made their sub- 
mission. The Abbot and his community 
having retreated beyond the Forth, their 
lands were severely forayed, as their senti- 
ments were held peculiarly inimical to the 
alliance with England. 

Amongst the troops detached on this 
service was a small party, commanded b 
Stawarth Bolton, a captain in the Englis 
army, and full of the blunt and unpretend- 
ing gallantry and generosity which has so 
often distinguished the nation. Resistance 
was in vain. Elspeth Brydone, when she 
descried a dozen of Teter i 
their way up the glen, with a man at their 
head, whose scarlet cloak, bright armour, 


and dancing plume, proclaimed him a Tead-— 


er, saw no better protection for herself than 
to issue from the iron grate, covered with 
a long mourning veil, and holding one of 
her two sons in each hand, to meet the 
Englishman—state her deserted condition, 
Toa the little tower at his command 
and beg for his mercy. She stated, in a 
few brief words, her intention, and added, 
* I submit, because I have nae means of 
resistance.” 

*** And I do not ask your submission, 
mistress, from the same reason,’ replied the 
Englishman. ‘¢ To be satisfied of your 
peaceful intentions is all I ask ; and, from 
what you tell me, there is no reason to 
doubt them.” 

** * At least, sir,’ said Elspeth Brydone, 

* take share of what our spence and our 
garners afford. Your horses are tired— 
your folk want refreshment.’ 
_ “* Not a whit—not a whit,’ answered 
the honest Englishman ; ¢ it shall never be 
said we disturbed by carousal the widow of 
a brave soldier, while she was mourning for 
her husband.—Comrades, face about.— 
Yet, stay,’ he added, checking his war- 
horse, ‘ my parties are out in every direc- 
tion ; they must have some token that your 
family are under my assurance of safety.— 
Here, my little fellow,’ said he, speaking 
to the eldest boy, who might be about nine 
or ten years old, * lend me thy bonnet.’ 

** The child reddened, looked sulky, and 
hesitated, while the mother, with many a 
fye and nay pshaw, and such sarsenet chi- 
dings as tender mothers give to spoiled 
children, at length succeeded in snatching 
the bonnet from him, and handing it to 
the English leader. 

‘* Stawarth Bolton took his embroidered 
red cross from his barret-cap, and putting 
it into the loop of the boy’s bonnet, said to 
the mistress, (for the title of lady was not 
given to dames of her degree,) * By this 
token, which all my people will respect, 
you will be freed from any importunity on 
the part of our forayers.” He placed it on 


the boy’s head ; but it wasno sooner there, 


than the little fellow, his veins swelling, 
and his eyes shooting fire through tears, 
snatched the bonnet from his head, and, 
ere his mother could interfere, skimmed it 
into the brook. The other boy ran in- 
stantly to fish it out again, threw his bro- 
ther’s bonnet back to him, first taking out 
the cross, which, with great veneration, he 
kissed, and put into his bosom. ‘The Eng- 
lishman was half diverted, half surprised, 
with the scene. , 

“© ¢ What mean ye by throwing away 
Saint George’s red cross ?” said he to the 
elder boy, in a tone betwixt jest and car- 
nest. 

saint,” said the child sulki 

** Good—’ said Staw Bolton. And 
what did you mean by taking it out of the 
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brook again, my little fellow ?” he demand- 
the younger. 

aw. priest says it is the com- 

mon sign of salvation to all good Christ- 


Why, good again said the honest 
soldier.. * I protest unto you, mistress, I 
envy you these boys. Are they both 
urs ?” 
are tawarth Bolton had reason to put the 
uestion, for Halbert Glendinning, the el- 
der of the boys, had hair as dark as the ra- 
yen’s plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and 
sparkling, that glittered under eyebrows of 
the same complexion ; a skin deep em- 
browned, though it could not be termed 
swarthy, and an air of activity, frankness, 
and determination far beyond his age. On 
the other hand, Edward, the younger bro- 
ther, was light-haired, blue-eyed, and of 
fairer complexion, in countenance rather 
pale, and not exhibiting that rosy hue 
which colours the sanguine cheek of robust 
health. Yet the boy nothing sickly or 
ill conditioned in his look, but was, on the 
contrary, a fair and handsome child, with 
a smiling face, and mild, yet cheerful eye. 

* The mother glanced a proud motherly 
glance, first at the one, and then at the 
other, ere she answered the Englishman, 
‘ Surely, sir, they are both my children.’ 

**¢ And by the same father, mistress ?” 
said Stawarth ; but, seeing a blush of dis- 
pleasure arise on her brow, he instantly 
added, * Nay, I mean no offence ; I would 
have asked the same question at any of my 
gossips in Merry Lincoln.—Well, dame, 
you have two fair boys; I would I could 
borrow one, for Dame Bolton and I live 
childless in our old hall.—Come, little fel- 
lows, which of you will go with me ?” 

The trembling mother, half- fearing as 
he spoke, drew the children towards her, 
one with either hand, while they both an- 
swered the stranger. * I will not go with 
you,’ said Halbert boldly, * for you are a 
talse-hearted southern ; and the southerns 
killed my father; and { will war on you 
to the death, when 1 can draw my father’s 
sword.’ 

* God-a-mercy, my little levin-bolt,’ 
said Stawarth, ‘ the goodly custom of 
dcadly feud will never go down in thy day, 
1 presume.—And you, my fine whiteghead, 
will you not go with me, to ride a cock- 
horse ?” 

** * No,’ said Edward, demurely, * for 
you are a heretic.’ Fad 

‘** Why, God-a-mercy still,’ said Sta- 
warth Bolton. * Well, dame, 1 see I shall 
find no recruits for my troop from you ; 
and yet 1 do envy you these two little chub- 
by knaves.” He sighed a moment, as was 
visible, in spite of gorget and corslet, and 
then added, * And yet, my dame and [ 
would but quarrel which of the knaves we 
should Jike best, for 1 should wish for the 
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black-eyed she, I warrant me, 
for that blue-eyed, fair-haired darling. Na- 
theless, we must brook our solitary wed- 
lock, and wish joy to those that are more 
fortunate. —Serjeant Brittson, do thou re- 
main here till recalled—protect this family, 
as under assurance—do them no wrong, 
and suffer no wrong to be done to them, as 
thou wilt answer it.—Dame, Brittson is a 
married man, old and steady; feed him on 
what you will, but give him not over much 
liquor.’ 

** Dame Glendinning again offered re- 
freshments, but with a faultering voice, and 
an obvious desire her invitation should not 
be accepted. The fact was, that, supposing 
her boys as precious in the eyes of the Eng- 
lishman as in her own, (the most ordin 
of parental errors,) she was half afraid, that 
the admiration he expressed of them in his 
blunt manner might end in his actually 
carrying off one or other of the little dar- 
lings which he appeared to covet so much. 
She kept hold of their hands, therefore, as 
if her feeble strength could have been of 
service, had any violence been intended, 
and saw, with joy she could not disguise, 
the little party of horse countermarch, in 
order to descend the glen. Her feelings 
did not escape Stawarth Bolton. * I for- 
give you, dame,” he said, * for being sus- 
picious that an English falcon was hovering 
over your Scottish moor-brood. But fear 
not—those who have fewest children have 
fewest cares; nor does a wise man covet 
those of another household. Adieu, dame; 
when the black-eyed rogue is able to drive 
a foray from England, teach him to spare 
women and children, for the sake of Sta- 
warth Bolton.’ 

*¢ © God be with you, gallant southern,’ 
said Elspeth Glendinning, but not till he 
was out of hearing, spurring on his good 
horse to regain the head of his party, whose 
plumage and armour was now glancing and 
gradually disappearing in the distance, as 
they winded down the glen. 

‘* © Mother,’ said the elder boy, * I will 
not say amen to a prayer for a southern.” 

** * Mother,’ said the younger, more re- 
verentially, * is it right to pray for a here- 
tic ?” 

*¢* The God to whom I pray only knows,” 
answered poor Elspeth; * but these two 
words, southern and heretic, have already 
cost Scotland ten thousand of her best and 
bravest, and me a husband, and you a fa- 
ther; and, whether blessing or banning, I 
never wish to hear them more.—Follow 
me to the Place, sir,’ she said to Brittson, 
* and such as we have to offer you shall be 


at your disposal.’”” | 
The Lady of Avenel, formerly men- 


tioned, shares in the misfortune of 


Dame Glendinning, the Baron having 
been slain in the same battle. But 
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her loss is vated by the ravages 
committed by the English, which 
force her, with her young daughter 
and two faithful attendants, to seek 
a temporary refuge in the solitary 
Tower of Dame Glendinning. Ju- 
lian, with the wonted contempt 
which the stalwart Barons of those 
days entertained for the claims of 
heirs-female, keeps possession of the 
castle, and domain, of which his niece 
was the rightful proprietor ; and the 
lady knowing well, how useless. it 
was to resist, meekly submitted to her 
fate ; in consideration of which ac- 
quiescence, Julian now and then sends 
presents of cattle and household stuff 
to Glendearg, where the Lady lived 
unknown and unheard of, yet greatly 
respected and beloved by the little se- 
cluded circle in the Glen, and almost 
adored by her bower woman, now the 
wife of her faithful servant Simon,— 
some comic effect being occasionally 
produced by the suppressed conceit 
of the lady’s attendant struggling with 
the legitimate authority of the yeo- 
man’s widow. Meantime, the three 
children constitute a sort of joint 
stock, and are brought up together. 
Of the lady we see or hear little far- 
ther than we gather from the fond at- 
tachment and reverence of the family, 
which after seems to have mellowed 
into a feeling which had more of af- 
fectionate veneration for the meek- 
subdued Christian respectable in ad- 
versity, than homage to the rank of 
lady of amanor. She frequently edi- 
fies the — inmates, by reading to 
them out of a volume, of which they 
know merely that it must needs be a 
good and holy book, she only com- 
municating to them particular pas- 
sages, and they only feeling its ge- 
neral tendency. Meantime, she re- 
gularly attends worship at the Mo- 
nastery, in a quiet manner, avoiding 
discourse with s ers. Here, now, 
is another proof’ of the skill of the 
:—We see merel 

umpses of this lady,—we hear 
indeed, 
and a seeming veil of mystery. is 
thrown over her character and opi- 
nions,—yet we feel a degree of min- 
gled respect and tenderness for her, 
such as another writer could not have 
Evens by the most distinct know- 
alge of her, or the greatest ium 
on her character. We are taught to 
watch with anxiety over the gradual 
decay of this gentle and patient suf- 
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ferer. Her humble friends at length 
think it their duty to summon a priest 
to shrive her, whom they almost con. 
sidered as sinless. The Brother, after 
staying alone with his penitent, re. 
turns confused and irresolute, and is 
told by the good Dame Glendinning 
of a book which the lady was wont to 
cherish asa treasure, and read to them 
occasionally. ‘the Sacristan extorts 
it from the reluctant hands of Fj. 
speth, and, finding it to be the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, is terrified at 
such a symptom of apostacy, and sets 
out for the Monastery. And now the 
eurrent of the story is impeded by 
the anomalous being, who seems meant 
on this occasion to act as a female 
Puck or Robin Goodfellow. The 
White Maid waylays and terrifies the 

r Sacristan—he is forced to plunge 
into the stream with this adhesive 
spirit behind him on his mule. And 
here follows a scene of swimming and 
singing much too long protracted, 
though it were no otherwise faulty. 
The mysterious and most musical spi- 
rit carries off the Bible, in utter de-« 
fiance of all the laws of demonology, 
by which spirits, terrestrial as well as 
those iofernal, fly from the very ap- 
pearance of the sacred volume, which 
not only defies their touch, but for- 
bids their presence. 

‘The Sub-Prior is alarmed by these 
symptoms of the near approach of 
heresy, and perplexed by the details 
of the singing spirit’s exploits ; and 
sets out to administer the last rites to 
the dying lady, and inquire into the 
progress of heresy in the Halidome. 
During a very characteristic conversa- 
tion betwixt the Father and Elspeth, 
the lady expires, and leaves the priest 
inconsolable for delaying to adminis- 
ter the consolations of religion in the 
last extremity. The sorrow of the 
household is described in a manner 
the most natural and pathetic. The 
Bible, which the White Maid had 
stolen from the half-drowned Sacris- 
tan, she has since mysteriously restor- 
ed to the children, and it is again car- 
ried off by Father Eustace. The op- 

rtune Maid sings, as —terrifies 

im on the road—deprives him of the 
Bible, but compensates, by saving his 
life from a lawless free-booter on 
way. This same Christie, who is 4 
desperate adherent of Julian of Aven- 
el, is condemned to suffer death by 
the Abbot and his conclave, om 2- 
count of attempting the life of Father 
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ce, but is saved by the magnani- 
sity of this high-minded churchman. 
In the meanwhile, time goes on. 
The young folks at Glendearg grow 
up. The boys, very different in cha- 
racter, but strongly united in affec- 
tion, pay an unconscious homage to 
the opening charms of Mary of Aven- 
cl. ‘The gentle disposition, and un- 
usual desire of knowledge, that dis- 
tinguish Edward, have made him a 
favourite of the good Father Eustace, 
who frequently visits Glendearg, to 
cultivate the unfolding capacities of 
the young people. Edward and Mary 
are assiduous scholars. Halbert, the 
eldest, with many personal advan- 
tages, and much warmth of heart and 
temper, is too much carried off, by his 
love of field sports and warlike exer- 
cises, to attend much to his studies, 
though by no means deficient in ca- 
pacity. ‘Tired of his lessons, and 
srieved at the inferiority of his pro- 
gress, he leaves his fellow-students, 
and flies in agony of despair to the 
wildest recesses of the surrounding 
inountains. ‘There he discovers, no 
one knows how, not only the haunt 
of the wonderful maid by her ap- 
propriate fountain, but the spell by 
which she is invoked. Then there 
is a posi nn, scene of mystery, where 
she carries him into a subterranean 
recess—puts the Bible into a fire 
which cannot consume—and tells 
Halbert, or sings to him, the nature 
of her existence, and of her future 
destiny, which, like that of the French 
philosophers, was to be eternal sleep, 
leaving us to conceive as best we can 
of a spirit sentient and immaterial, 
yet not immortal. 

We are next to attend Halbert back 
to Glendearg, where he arrives a wiser, 
though not a sadder, man, with a de- 
termined resolution to apply all his 
powers, for the future, to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. ‘The next event, 
which varies the sameness of the quiet 
(lays in Glendearg, is the arrival of a 
coxcomb of Elizabeth’s court, full of 
conceit, quaint phrases, and courtly 
impertinence, yet originally generous, 
brave, and good-natured, though the 
better qualities of his mind can searce 
‘ppear through the absurdity of his 

tation. He comes for shelter to 
that retired place, being recommend- 
ed bya =~ Catholic baron of Eng- 
land to the protection of the Father of 
St Mary’s, while flying from the ven- 
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geance of his arbitrary 


mistress, 
Proud of some connexion with the - 
great house of Northumberland—vain 
of his dress—luxurious in his habits 
—and full of the stately gallantry of 
the maiden court—he gives high of- 
fence to Halbert Glendinning, the ar- 
dent and ingenuous rustic lover of 
Mary of Avenel. Halbert flies to tell 
of his wounded feelings to the White 
Maid. We are ashamed to disclose 
the result. This mysterious being, 
who is an agent in forwarding the 
Reformation, and uses her supernatu- 
ral powers in transporting the volume 
of inspiration, condescends to take a 
material bodkin out of her aérial hair, 
and to give it to Halbert, as an engine 
of mischief to inflame the rage of the 
courtier. This the young peasant 
does effectually, by displaying: this 
token, which the Euphuist supposes 
to be meant to recal to his remem- 
brance the humble calling of a mater- 
nal ancestor, who had used this im- 
plement in fashioning the gay gar- 
ments of the courtly gallants of his 
day. The result is a duel. Again we 
are ashamed ; for the courtier is kill- 
ed in the conflict, and brought alive 
again by the insufferable White Maid. 
Halbert, thinking, like Macbeth, 
“* that, when the brains were out, the 
man was dead,” wanders away, op- 
pressed with compunction, and uncer- 
tain where to hide his guilt and his 
despair. He meets with a gospeller 
or reformer, who soothes and instructs 
him. ‘They go together to the castle 
of Julian of Avenel ; and here we have 
an admirable sketch of the castle, its 
master, and an unfortunate woman 
who was not his wife, where the au- 
thor appears all himself, and places 
us in the midst of some of his most 
vivid and powerful paintings. The 
reformer tries to soften the harsh spi- 
rit of Julian, and to rouse him toa 
sense of his duty to Catharine, but is 
near becoming a victim to the wrath 
awakened by his lecture. The surly 
chief takes what seems effectual ven- 
geanece, by sending the preacher to 
answer for his innovations to the 
Monks of St Mary’s. Here follows a 
fine scene of controversy between in- 
dividuals equally learned, sincere, and 
zealous, defending opposite tenets, 
which acquires new interest from the 
discovery that the antagonists had 
been fellow-students in their youth. 
The preacher of reform is left on his. 
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parole in Glendearg, and Father Eus- 
tace returns to the Abbey, having in- 
duced Edward, the younger Glendin- 
ning, the hopeless lover of Mary of 
Avenel, to enter on his noviciate in 
the Monastery. 

Another finescene follows, wherethe 
author, with his usual indulgence to 
human weakness, brings out the bet- 
ter part of the character of Boniface, 
who resigns the mitre, with grace and 
humble dignity, to his more able co- 
adjutor. Sir Percy Shafton wanders 
away, persecuted for the supposed 
murder of Halbert, This gallant 
youth has, in the mean time, joined 
the heroes of the Reformation, Mur- 
ray and Morton, of whose characters 
and actions we have a short but live- 
ly and masterly sketch. He, Hal- 
bert, does all that it is possible for 
such a person to do in so short a time 
to recommend and distinguish him- 
self’; and the story concludes with a 
battle betwixt Sir Percy Shafton’s 
English pursuers and the adherents 
of the Convent, in which Julian A- 


venel and his trusty adherents fall. 


The death scene of Catharine is most 
affecting. ‘I'wo marriages follow, one 
betwixt Mary Avenel and the man of 
her heart, Halbert Glendinning. This 
unequal and seemingly incompatible 
union is sanctioned by the Earl of 
Murray, who thus gratifies a faithful 
and able adherent, and crowns the 
mutual affection of two who had been 


lovers from infancy. ‘The fantastic 


Sir Perey, in a fit of romantic genero- 
sity, marries a certain brave and beau- 
tiful damsel, the daughter of a miller, 
who had preserved him in danger, and 
attended hiin with devoted and inno- 
cent affection. Among the fortunate 
events that close the story, we account 
thedeath of the White Maid of Avenel, 

ially as she frequently gives us to 
wit that she hopes for no resurrection. 
If we had not the lady’s own word 
for it, we should certainly dread her 
second appearance, as the author 
seems to have a particular taste for 
raising the dead—witness Athelstane 
and Sir Percy, Both of these heroes 
were neither expected nor wished for, 
and we could have well dispensed 
with their second visitation to the 
nether world.—Finally, here are ex- 
cellent materials in the hands of a 
matchless architect ; but, conscious of 
wer, and heedless of censure, he 
thrown them. together in such 


headlong haste, and introduced such 
a fantastic variety, that he has nei- 
ther done justice to his own great 
powers, nor to a subject so pregnant 
with novelty of character and deep 
and various interest. But he is hu- 
man, after all, and must be permitted, 
not merely to nod, like Homer, but 
to dream dreams and see visions, af- 
ter the breathless race of excellence 
that he has run with such unexam- 
pled speed and unbounded success. 
In the sequel of this work, which is 
to appear, we believe, under the 
name of the ABBorT, we trust that no 
blemishes, such as have occasioned 
our present strictures, will be found, 
and that we shall not have to encoun- 
ter either 
Black spirits or white, 
Red spirits or grey, — 

or spirits of any other hue or character, 
daring te “ mingle” in the narrative, 
except the only one which “ mingle 
may,”—the fresh and unfading ge- 
nius of the author,—which requires, 
surely, no “ metaphysical aid” to at- 
tain the “ golden round” of its glory. 


ON THE RESTORATION OF THE PAR- 
THENON. 


We are happy to observe, that a 
feeling universal among men of' taste 
and education, and very general even 
among those of inferior acquirements, 
exists in favour of the restoration of 
the Parthenon in the National Monu- 
ment. No person can have lived in 
society last winter in this place with- 
out perceiving’ the generality of this 
sentiment; and as the Committee of 
Management, from all that we can 
learn, participates the same feelings, 
and is com of persons whose 
taste and rom se will lead them to 
adopt the plan which is in itself best, 
and has obtained the largest share ot 
public approbation, the ultimate 4- 
doption of this measure may be con- 
sidered as nearly certain. 

The reasons which, after a very 
full discussion, have led to this gene- 
ral feeling, are these : 

The Parthenon is the 
est model that could .be adopted 
the edifice; it being the 
neral opinion of skilled persons w 
have visited the original, ‘that, in F- 
dinburgh, in consequence'of the great 
facilities which our quarries afford, it 
might be restored for Li 35,000 or 
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L. 40.000; & sum quite within the 
reach of the funds which may be cal- 
culated on for this undertaking, but 
with which it would be utterly hope- 
less to aim at distinction in any other 


known style of architecture. 


he selection of the model gives 
us the perfect certainty of produc- 
ing a noble and imposing edifice ; 
the original having been designed by 
inen of the greatest taste whom the 
world has ever seen, and having stood 
the test of the admiration of all ages 
and nations for two thousand years, 
whereas any original design is subject 
to uncertainty in its effect. 

No other edifice could possibly 
produce the imposing effect, or add to 
the embellishment of the city so much 
as this would if placed on the Calton 
Hill; that not only being the most 
prominent and conspicuous situation 
which the city affords, but one in 
which the whole beauties of a Grecian 
temple could be brought fully into 
view, and form a leading object in 
every landscape. 

the ground for the Monument 
might be obtained on the Calton Hill 


for nothing, from the magistrates and 


the trustees, in whom the power of 
putting a negative on any structure 
on it is vested ; an advantage of most 
scrious importance in an economical 
point of view, the cost of a site in any 
other central points of the city being 
very great. 

The Athenian Temple was selected 
by the taste of Phidias and Pericles, 
as the most appropriate form for the 
National Monument of Athens, after 
the glorious termination of the Persian 
war ; a consideration well worthy of 
attention, when their unrivalled skill 
in achitectural design, and the entire 
similarity of the objects for which this 
edifice is destined, is taken into view. 

The Calton Hill, in the opinion of 
those who have visited both, is a finer 
situation for the display of a Grecian 
temple than even the Acropolis of 
Athens; and precisely such an emi- 
hence as the Greeks everywhere chose 
for the site of their ornamental edi- 
fices, and which Claude and Poussin 
for similar Grecian temples 
i their compositions of ideal beauty. 

The freestone of Edinburgh is al- 


lowed by all travellers to be fully equal 


in beauty to the marble of Pentelicus, 


from which the Parthenon was built ; 
VOL. VI. 


Similar models of perfection are 
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and the recent structures in this city 
demonstrate that we possess workmen 
capable of executing any ornamental 
work, whatever may be the delicacy 
or minuteness of its carving, 

Drawings of the most perfect de- 
scription, done on the spot by archi- 
tects of eminence, are now in this 
island; an advantage which enables 
us to calculate upon its restoration as 
a work of mathematical certainty. 

By adopting this edifice, we con- 
fer the most lasting benefit on the 
public taste ; giving, thereby, the ad- 
vantages to our people which the 
Athenian structures so long conferred 
upon its inhabitants, and affording 


the means for the same taste to spring 


up in our northern metropolis whic 

grew up in Athens round the works.of 
Phidias, and long supported the city, 
when the sources of its political pro- 


‘sperity were destroyed ; a thing which 


can never occur in this country till 
placed 
before our eyes, 

By doing this, we give the greatest 
impulse to the national genius, and 
are laying the surest foundation for 
our own future eminence in the works 
of original design ; conferring, there- 

y, the same incalculable _ benefits 
upon the architects of this island, 
which the restoration of Virgil and 
Homer did to the literature of mo- 
dern Europe, and affording them the 
means of making the same rapid pro- 
gress in original design which Raphael 
and Michael Angelo did from the 
study of Grecian sculpture. 

The original edifice at Athens, the 
most. perfect work which the world 
has ever seen, and the model of taste 
for succeeding ages, is fast going to 
decay ; not from any defect in_ its 
structure, for it seems calculated, as 
Plutarch long ago observed, for eter- 
nal duration, but from the devasta~ 
tions of war, and the not less serious 
dilapidations occasioned by the travel- 
lers of modern times ; a consideration 
which renders it the more important, 
that, before it. perishes, it should 
restored, and on a site so i 
similar to. what, its able, authors. se- 
lected for displaying its peculiar beau- 
ties, and among a people capable. of 
appreciating the benefits which it is 
fitted to confer upon the progress of 


arts....., | 
This object, so. momentous, with a 
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view to the future advancement of 
taste, can be aceomplished only at 
this time and in this city ; the anima- 
tion of the war having __ an @X- 
citation to the public feeling on na- 
tional subjects, which, if suffered to 
subside, will probably never be re- 
vived ; and our metropolis presenting 
the only city in the empire, where a 
situation fitted for the restoration of 
so sublime a structure can be obtain- 
ed ; where the Yay of freestone 
quarries admits of its being raised at 
a tenth part of the expence of what 
would elsewhere be incurred ; and 
where moral feeling, most likely to 
realise its advantages, is to be found. 
Of every other species of architec- 
ture, great and splendid examples are 
to be found in this island: of the 
Doric temple alone, no model yet ex- 
ists to form the taste of our people or 
rouse the emulation of our architects. 
This, therefore, renders it the more 
desirable that the present occasion, 
never likely to recur, should not be 
lost, of realizing in the metropolis of 
this kingdom the most perfect model 
of that style which the world has yet 
seen ; and of spreading over our whole 
ople that warm perception of its 
Peauties which has hitherto been con- 
fined to artists who have studied its 
proportions, or travellers who have ex- 
plored its remains. 
By raising this noble edifice on the 
Calton Hill, we shall confer the most 
important benefit upon the prosperity 
of our own city ; experience having 
shown that its picturesque beauty, 
and the splendour of its public edi- 
fices, is one of the main pillars of its 
prosperity, of its celebrity among foe 
reign nations, and of the influx of in- 
habitants from our own ; and no other 
measures being equally calculated to 
prevent it from sinking into a provin- 
cial town, to cmmbetinlinion the strong 
disposition of our nobility to flock to 
the southern metropolis, and to ren- 
der it, as it should be, the northern 
metropolis of science aud art. 
‘These considerations are so obvious, 
that they must have forced them- 
selves on the observation of all who 
have turned their attention for a 
ment to the subject ; and they are, in 
fact, so: well understood, and 
felt by all. persons of taste or j 
ment, that any illustration. of them 
would be worse than useless... - 
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Holding it, however, as clear, that 
the National Monument will eventu. 
ally be fixed on this situation, and | 
framed after this model, there are two 
points which we wish to impress 
upon the Committee, without a due 
attention to which, the plan, in s0 
fair a train, may oventanily miscarry, 
or, at least, its beneficial effects will 
be very much impaired. 
The first is, that the determination 
of the Committee to select the Par- 
thenon as the model of the edifice, 
and to place it on the Calton Hill, al- 
realy formed by most of them in’ 
rivate, should forthwith be adopted 
y them in their collective capacity, 
and subscriptions invited on that as- 
surance. It may be depended upon 
that, till this is done, a very large and 
important class of subscribers will 
not come forward. 
The people of this country are by 
no means deficient in public spirit, or 
a desire to contribute towards any 
measure which may maintain the na- 
tional character, or contribute to the 
embellishment of its metropolis. No 
one can have lived in Edinburgh last 
winter, and mingled in its ‘society, 
without perceiving that the subject of 
the restoration of the Parthenon en- 
gaged a very large share of public at- 
tention, and more particularly was 
espoused by those whose rank, talents, 
or acquirements qualified them to take 
a lead in forming the public opinion. 
The subscription, we understand, al- 
realy amounts to above L. 15,000, 
without any of the expected aid from 
the colonies having been received. 
Much, therefore, already been 
done towards the attainment of this 
object. But still a very large, and 
opulent, and intelligent part of the 
community have not come forward ; 
and this body comprises many of the 
most celebrated public characters of 
which the country can boast. We 
have made it an object to inquire in- 
to the feelings of these persons to- 
wards this undertaking, and we 
find that party spirit has no share 
in their hori 3 on the con- 
trary, comprise fully as many 
persons of ministerial as opposition 
principles, and among the latter * 
very general feeling exists to suppor 
the proposed measure, and rent if 
the result of a cordial co-operation ‘ 

»all ranks, It arises entirely from 
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certainty as to the plan and situation 
of tue proposed edifice ; and till this 
uncertainty is removed, their support 
will certainly not be received, 

Nor is this distrust and caution un- 
natural or unreasonable. We are b 
nature a cautious people, and thoug 
capable of great acts of public spirit, 
when the proper direction of the funds 
subscribed is secured, yet we will not 
subscribe till we are assured that our 
money will not be misapplied, The 
erection of the two episcopal chapels, 
by voluntary subscription, among a 
limited class of society, would never 
have succeeded, notwithstanding’ the 
indefatigable zeal and public spirit of 
those who promoted them, had the 
subscription papers not been accom- 

nied by an engraved plan of the 

uildings which were to be erected, 
and an assurance that they were to be 
adopted. Indeed, it is the universal 
practice when money is solicited for 
any public purpose, that an accurate 
statement of the proposed work is 


first prepared, and the subscriptions of 


individuals are then requested, when 
they have had an opportunity of 
judging to what purpose their money 
is to be applied. , 

Itisa ae indication of the strong 
public feeling which exists in favour 
of the National Monument, that so 
large a sum as L. 15,000 has been 
obtained before any place was fixed 
for it, and when. the subscribers, in 
consequence, were entirely in the darle 
as to the application of their funds. 
We should, a priori, have thought it 
impossible to raise any thing like this 
sum in Edinburgh, on such terms. 
But we know that thie uncertainty 
keeps back a large and most respecta- 
ble body of contributors, whose names 
would draw after them not only a 
strong public feeling, but a great ad- 
ditional number of subscribers. 

It is in vain, however, to expect that 
this body of men will come forward, 
till this uncertainty is removed, and 
the Parthenon is definitively fixed as 
the model of the Monument. One 
distinguished nobleman, eminent a- 
like for his influence in society, 
his personal taste and acquirements, 
has declared that he will triple his 
present subscription of L. 100 the mo- 
ment the Parthenon is fixed on; but 
that, till that is done, he must decline 
taking any farther charge of the mat- 
ter, any other individuals, eminent 
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alike for the splendour of their talents, 
the celebrity of their names, and their 
influence in society, who have not 
yet appeared as subscribers, have de- 
clared that the moment the Parthe- 
non is fixed on, they will subscribe 
largely to the undertaking ; but that, 
till this is done, they will give no- 
thing. Many travellers who visited this 
city during the last summer have de- 
clared their willingness to subscribe 
if the Parthenon is adopted, from 
their anxiety to have that celebrated 
building restored within the empire ; 
but from them nothing is to be ex- 

ted till it is definitively fixed on. 

ithin the limited range of our own 
acquaintance, we know upwards of 
L. 1000 which may be relied on the 
moment the public are assured that 
this plan is to be adopted ; but which 
will never be heard of till it is fixed. 
Our readers, we are confident, will 
find the same feeling to prevail among 
their own acquaintances, 

Nor is this caution surprising, when 
the edifices, to which some former sub- 
ecriptions have been applied, is con- 
sidered. Taste is but of recent growth 
in this city ; and every one must re- 
collect the period when, in place of 
feeling a pride, as at present, in the 
public spirit of its inhabitants, and 
the taste and judgment with which 
they are guided, it was matter of uni- 
versal regret amongst ourselves, and 
of continual reproach from strangers, 
that the unparalleled natural advan- 
tages of stone and situation were lost, 
from the indifference of the inhabi- 
tants to public undertakings, and the 
want of taste in those who formed 
them. Our habits have been formed 

this period ; and we cannot forget 
that many buildings exist in this city, 
intended for public ornament, which 
are a lasting blot on the taste and 
judgment of the age which formed 
them. And lest any one should have 
imagined that these times are gone 
-by, and that the very respectable gen- 
tlemen who com the Committee 
may be safely entrusted with the se- 
lection of a design for the proposed 


and edifice, the deplorable shipwreck of 


the hopes and expectations of the 
friends of Lord Melville, and the sub- 
scribers to his column, which has 
‘lately taken place in the selection of a 
site for his Monument, prove, beyond 


a doubt, that the only securi a 
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like our old English ancestors, secu- 
rity for the application of money must 
precede the eee of supplies : and 
that, if either the design or situation 
be left in the dark, the talents, the 
respectability, or the public spirit of a 
Committee form no adequate secu- 
rity that a place will not be adopted, 
infatuated in itself, and which they 
themselves, when executed, will be 
the first to regret. 

But it is not only amongst ourselves 
that the most beneficial consequences 
will be felt towards increasing the 
subscription, by fixing on the Par- 
thenon as the design of the Monu- 
ment. The same effect will be still 
more apparent among strangers, and 
in the colonies. ‘The inhabitants of 
England cannot be supposed to enter 
very warmly into the new desire of 
embellishing our metropolis ; nor will 
they even subscribe to any extent to 
the proposed undertaking, as long as 
it is not known what the design is to 
be, and when the only inducement 
held out to them to come forward, is 
the desire which the Scotch feel to 
record their national glories. But if 
it be publicly announced that the Par- 
thenon is to be adopted, and that it is 
to be placed on the Calton Hill, the 
public spirit and classical enthusiasm 
of that generous people will at once be 
excited in favour of an undertaking 
in which not Scotland merely, but 
the whole inhabitants of the empire, 
are interested. The numerous and 
enterprising travellers into all the clas- 
sical regions of the South whom that 
country is continually sending forth ; 
the efforts that are daily making by 
individuals to bring home some of' the 
remains of Grecian sculpture; the 
great numbers of the most distin- 
guished youth of the kingdom who 
are yearly returning from a_pilgri- 
—_ to the Acropolis, and bringing 
with them the warmest admiration for 
its beauties ; the vast increase and ra- 
pid sale of engravings of the -ruins 
which there present themselves; all 
demonstrate in the clearest manner the 
strong ‘tuterest which the English take 
in these subjects, and the efforts which 
they are willing to make, in order ‘to 
realize iw this country the delight and 
the advantages which they have ex~ 
perienced from their remains: But 
all the Grecian travellers feel thatthe 
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the place and situation fixed before 
the subscriptions are given: that, 


restoration of the Parthenon, so car. 
nestly desired by all men of taste in 
England, is hopeless in that country, 
from the want of any situation in the 
metropolis wherein to place it, and the 
enormous expence with which all or. 
namental works in freestone is there 
attended ; and numbers of them have. 
already turned their eyes to the Cal- 
ton Hill, as the only spot in the island 
where such an undertaking is likely 
to be successful. ‘This, ‘therefore, 
renders it the more desirable, that an 
immediate resolution to select this 
design for the National Monument 
should be adopted, in order to give to 
the undertaking the impulse which 
the wealth, the public spirit, and the 
classical habits of England cannot fail 
to communicate, but which never will 
be exerted in its behalf, till such a 
resolution is made publicly known. 
The same consideration applies with 
= force to our Indian colonies, 
where, as has been observed by one 
whose extensive knowledge of’ society 
in the East renders his authority pe- 
culiarly valuable, * a taste for orna- 
mental architecture has much outstrip- 
ped what prevails in this country ; and 
where the wealth of a vast empire has 
been guided by a very refined taste in 
the embellishment of the capital in 
the purest style of the Grecian or- 
ders. Not only will the certainty that 
the Parthenon is to be adopted great- 
ly contribute to extend the subserip- 
tion among the numerous Scotchmen 
who hold important stations in our 
Eastern empire, but it will remove the 
dread which those acquainted with 
our metropolis must otherwise feel, 
thet the work, when finished, will be 
a disgrace rather than an ornament to 
their country. These individuals, it 
is to be recollected, left this country 
during the war, when the national 
taste was at a very low ebb, and when 
the public buildings of Edinburgh in 
particular were as remarkable for their 
clumsiness, as those since erected are 
for their elegance and beauty. ‘The 
rapid progress which a taste for archi- 
tecture has mude amongst us since 
that period, could: nota priori have 
been anticipated, and certainly in In- 
dia is almost whollywanknown: ‘It is 
much to be feared, therefore; that our 
countrymen in the Kast, retaining 
even in that region of profuse expen- 
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diture some of their original cautious 
habits, and judging of the present 
chance of a fine edifice being erected 
in Edinburgh, by what existed when 
they left it, will be deterred from sub- 
scribing largely to an undertaking 
from which they can imagine so little 
prospect of any material benefit being 
derived. Such fears, natural to man 
in all situations, but quite unavoid~ 
able at such a distance as they are from 
the place where the edifice is to be 
erected, and entirely ignorant of the 
persons to whom the choice of its de- 
sign is to be entrusted, it is hardly 
necessary to observe, the resolution to 
adopt the Parthenon would entirely 
obviate. 

II. The second point to which it is 
desirable that the attention of the Com- 
mittee should be directed, is the pro- 
priety of rescinding or modifying the 
resolutions passed at an early period 
of the undertaking, in regard to mak- 
ing the Monument a church. 

It need not be observed, that this 
measure is entirely independent of the 
selection of the Parthenon as a model 
for the edifice. No form is better a- 
dopted for a church than the interior 
of such a temple, as must be obvious 
from the consideration, that it presents 
aroom 180 feet long, 90 feet broad, 
and 45 high. In fact, the earliest 
Christian churches now extant were 
all made out of such temples ; and the 
Basilicae of Rome, formed on such a 
model, are still visited by travellers, 
not only on account of their great an- 
tiquity, but the simplicity and ele- 
gance of their interior appearance. It 
18 not, therefore, because such an ob- 
Ject is inconsistent with the Parthe- 
non, that it is thought objectionable, 
for in fact it is not so in the smallest 
degree, but for very different and more 
Serious considerations. 

The reason, it is believed, of its 
being originally proposed to make the 
National Monument a church, was, 

use it was hoped, that in that way 
a large sum might be obtained for the 
undertaking, from the L..100,000 vot- 
ed in Parliament, for the erection of 
churches in Scotland. But: this rea- 
son has entirely failed; for when ap- 
plication was made to the Treasury on 
the subject, it was ascertained that no 


part of that money could ever be ob- 
tained for this purpose, the act autho~ 


ning it containing an express provi- 
sion, that no part of the sum should be 
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granted to a church to which any orna« 
ment was to he applied. 


Nor does there seem to be any suf= 
ficient reason for an opinion.which is. 
entertained by some individuals emi- 
nent alike for their talents and their 
station in society, that the Committee 
having invited subscriptions on the 
footing of the Monument being a 
church, are barred from going back on 
that resolution, the more especially as 
application has been made to the Ge- 
neral Assembly on the same assurance, 
and they have recommended to every 
parish in Scotland te subscribe to the 
undertaking, some of whom have al- 
ready done so. For it is to be recol- 
lected, 

1. In the firs¢ place, that the great- 
er part of the present subscriptions, 
certainly those from almost all the per- 
sons of rank and eminence which the 
list contains, were obtained before an 
resolution as to its being a church 
was formed ; and many of these sub= 
scribers have declared their strong dis-_ 
satisfaction, at the plan of diverting 
any part of the funds for the endow- 
ing of clergymen, which the plan of. 
making it a church necessarily in- 
volves. | 

2. None, or at least very few, of the 
subscriptions from individuals, so far 
as can be ascertained at present, was 
given because the edifice was to be a 
chutch. It was as the National Mo- 
nument of Scotland, not as a conveni- 
ent church for Edinburgh, that our 
noblemen and landed prnpnintons came 
forward so handsomely in support of 
the measure. A 

ting to be promoted to the pro 
may be dissatistied if 
this part of the plan be changed, but. 
there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that ninety-nine hundredths of the 
subscribers had no view to its being a 
church, when they put down, their 
names to its support. There is no 
reason, therefore, to fear, that.either 
any names of respectability, or subs 
scriptions to any amount, will be. 
drawn, if’ the destination of the edifice 

8. In. the thi with, respect 
to the parishes, it is to be, observed, 
that although the recommendation of 
the General Assembly was past nearly 
a year ago, and, circulated: within a 


in ngdom, a very few 
only three or have ‘yet 
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subscribed ; and it is believed the ag- 
gregate of their. subscriptions has not 
yet reached L.100. It may reason- 
ably be doubted, therefore, whether 
this measure will ever be generally 
adopted. In fact, it is quite certain 
that it will not ; and of this the best 
proof is, that in Edinburgh itself, 
where the church is to be erected, and 
where the inhabitants are immediately 
to profit by the undertaking, no at- 
tempt to make a general collection has 
yet been made. If such be the feel- 
ing of the metropolis, where the sur- 
plus wealth of the whole country is 
collected, and where most ardour in 
support of the cause may reasonably 
be expected, it is quite hopeless to ex- 
pect that it will be yg in remote 
countries far removed from the place 
to be benefited, and already suffering 
under sufficient distress and poverty 
of their own. 

But in fact, even if every parish in 
| Scotland might reasonably be expect- 
pay ed to subscribe, it is quite evident that 
}. this disposition would not, in the 
} slightest degree, be checked by the 
destination of the edifice for a church 
being altered. The inhabitants of the 
‘ Highlands, and of other cities in the 
i kingdom, cannot be expected to sub- 


. Edinburgh, or for the accommodation 
i of its inhabitants. If any one were to 
to the parishes of Scotland to 
subscribe for such a measure, univer- 
hit sal derision, and utter failure of suc- 
i cess, would certainly attend the pro- 
. They would unanimously an- 
swer, *‘ Let the metropolis take care’ 
of itself ; we have enough to do with 
id our own poor, to think of diverting 
any of our scanty funds to the further- 
ance of an object in which iés citizens 
are alone concerned.” If, therefore, 
the parishes shall yet subscribe to the 
undertaking, it is not because the pro- 
posed edifice isto be a church for 
Edinburgh, but because it is to be a 
Monument for Scotland,—because it is 
to record the valour, and bear testi- 
mony to the gratitude of a people, in 
which every parish justly considers it- 
self as bearing a part. This considera- 
tion, therefore, may serve to show, 
that no defalcation of the subscri 

tions, which may reasonably be m9 
culated upon from this source, is. to 
be apprehended from changing the re- 
solution, that the Monument is to be 
a church; and that the Committee 
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scribe for the erection of a church in. 


[April 
should ‘offer to return the subscrip. 
tions to any parish, which asserts that 


it subseri to the undertaking, on 
the footing of its being an Edinburgh 
church. 


In regard to the subscriptions which 
are expected from India, still less dif. 
ficulty prevails. No one will assert, 
that the subscribers in that country 
have come forward, chiefly because 
the building is to be a church, or that 
any one there cares that it is applied 
to any other purpose than an edifice, 
which may be worthy of the great 
pu to which it is destined, as 
the National Monument of Scotland. 

In every point of view, therefore, 
it seems perfectly clear, that the Com- 
mittee may, with perfect safety, re- 
scind the resolution that a church is 
to be the destination of the subscrip- 
tions ; and, as a measure of justice to 
those who have subscribed on a dif- 
ferent understanding, offer to relin- 
quish all claim for such sums as have 
been obtained on this footing, and 
could not have been obtained had a 
different understanding prevailed. 

But if it be once established that 
the Committee have it still in their 
power, and may with safety to the 
undertaking rescind the ution al- 
ready passed on this subject, then 
many reasons occur why it should as 
soon as possible be done. 

In the first place, this would re- 
lieve the undertaking of the principal, 
properly speaking, the only difficulty 
which exists with regard to ds funds. 
That such a sum as Li 30,000 or 
1., 40,000 will be obtained when the 
Parthenon is announced as the model, 
and the subscriptions which may con- 
fidently be looked for from the colo- 
nies are received, cannot be doubted. 
But this sum, though amply sufficient 
for building the Parthenon, will be 
insufficient to do it and endow two 
clergymen besides. For this latter 
object, L. 15,000 or L. 20,000 will in 
all probability be required. To de- 
vote so large a proportion of the funds 
to this purpose, therefore, amounts, 
in fact, toan entire abandonment of 
the objects for which it was under- 
taken. We shall neither then erect 3 
noble Monument, nor even @ re 
ble church ; but in 
grasp at two objects, which, taken ~~ 
gether, are beyond our reach; entirely 
tail in accomplishing either. ‘The ut 
most that could then. be-hoped for, 
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would be to build a church like St 
Andrew’s or St George's ; a very de- 
sirable object, no doubt, with refer- 
ence to the people of Edinburgh, 
but with reference to the nation at 
large, an entire dereliction of the de- 
sign of the Monument, which, as the 
Duke of Atholl observed, should be 
so splendid, “ that every Scotchman 
should feel a pride in saying, that he 
had a share in its construction !” 

In the neat place, even if ample 
funts for the formation of the most 
splendid Monument, and the endow- 
ing of the clergy who are to officiate, 
were in existence, there are strong 
and apparently insurmountable rea- 
sons against giving it such a destina- 
tion. 

There is a feeling very aye | 
prevalent in this country, and whic 
pervades many of the most respecta- 
ble and enlightened of its inhabitants, 
that there is an inconsistency between 
a Monument of martial glory, and the 
Temple of a pacific religion. ‘There 
was no inconsistency in such a union 
in Athens, when the peonre erected 
a Temple to Minerva the Goddess of 
War, and the Protectress of the Re- 
public; or in Rome, when the spoils 
of the world were dedicated by a 
strange yet venerable superstition, to 
the protecting and avenging Deities ; 
but in this country, and amongst a 
people impressed with the feelings of 
our religion, there does appear to be 
an irreconcileable inconsistency in 
these things. The sentiments with 
which a National Monument should 
be regarded are those of national ex- 
ultation ; and the feelings. which it is 
intended to awaken among ‘a people, 
are those of gratitude to the great 
men by whom past glory has been ob- 
tained, and determination to uphold. 
the fortunes of the state in future 
times. ‘These are noble, and animat- 
ing, and incaleulably important feel- 
ings, and absolutely essential to the 
Welfare of the state; but are they the 
feelings which befit a ‘place of daily 
Worship, in which the ardent passions 
Which the interests of this world ex- 
cite are to be subdued, in which hu- 
mility and forgiveness of injuries is to 
be enforced ; and the irascible feel- 
ings of our nature are to be softened 
by the influence of a mild and bene- 
ficent religion? And is it not cer- 
‘ain that if this intention be persisted 
'n, the purpose either of the Church 
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or of the Monument will be frustrat- 
ed; that either the Monument will 
be regarded with sentiments unfitting 
for a church, or the Church be re- 
garded with sentiments foreign to 
those which the Monument should 
awaken ; and that thus by aiming at 
blending objects which are inconsist- 
ent with each other, the attainment 
of both will ultimately be sacrificed ? 

Farther, experience has shown, that 
when a building is destined to an or- 
dinary and weekly use, it comes to 
be regarded merely as subservient to 
that purpose, in consequence of which 
the original ends for which it was 


erected are gradually forgotten. If 
the proposed edifice be converted into 


an ordinary church, divided into pews, 
and attended every Sunday for divine 
service, it will soon cease to be re- 
garded as a public object, and the Na- 


tional Monument of Scotland will 


merge, as has been well observed, in 


the Calton Kirk of Edinburgh. Of 


the truth of this there cannot be a 
better proof than is afforded in the 
city of Venice, where one of the finest 
churches in that superb capital, dedi- 
cated to the Madonna della Salute, 
was built by the people to testify the 
public gratitude for the stopping of the 
plague, but by being used as an ordina- 
ry place of worship, its peculiar origin 
and destination was soon forgotten, and 
is known now only to a few travellers, 
who inquire in vain from the inhabi- 
tants where the church built in com- 
memoration of the deliverance from 
the pestilence is to be found. It is 
well worthy of consideration, there- 
fore, whether the design of the un- 
dertaking will not be defeated if this 
plan be persisted in, and whether, if 
the main object really be the erection 
of an Edinburgh church, it would not 
be the honester course at once to soli- 
cit subscriptions on that ground, than 
to hold out a different object, and then 
adopt a plan which must unavoidably 
lead. to its destruction. 

In making’ these observations, no- 
thing is farther from our intention 
than to depreciate in the slightest de- 
gree the importance of multiplying 
places of public worship in this city, 
or to throw the slightest imputation 
on the motives of those benevolent. 


persons by whom this plan was ori- 


ginally proposed. It is just because 
this obj 


ect is so important, and those 
motives ‘so upright, that ft becomes 
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necessary to reconsider well whether 
the measure proposed is likely to for- 
ward the one, or answer the expecta- 
tions of the other. 

Churches will unquestionably be 
provided for the people in Edinburgh, 
if they require it. The Magistrates 
are legally bound to build an addi- 
tional place of worship for every 5000 
that is added to the population ; and 
at this moment they are taking mea- 
sures to erect one in one of the most 
central points of the city. The pub- 
lic spirit of the inhabitants so strong- 
ly evinced of late years in the fur- 
ieee of these objects, forbids us 
to fear that any deficiency in this re- 
spect will exist. By applying the 
subscriptions for the National Monu- 
ment to the building and endowing 
of a church, therefore, no addition to 
the number of places of public worship 
in the metropolis will be mude ; the 
only effect will be, that, instead of this 
object being effected by the town, 
who are both able and willing to ac- 
complish it, it will be obtained at the 
expence of all the national objects tor 
which the proposed Monument is des- 
tined. 

3. Itis, in the last place, well wor- 
thy of consideration, that, by making 
it a church, we shall be entirely pre- 
vented from attaining a most import- 
ant object, and one of hardly less im- 
portance, both with a view to the 
progress of artand the maintenance of 
right public feeling, than the Monu- 
ment itself; viz. the formation of a 
magnificent hall for the reception of 
MONUMENTS TO THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
DEAD. 

That this object is quite inconsist- 
ent with the forins of the Presbyterian 
worship, and the rules of Presbyterian 
discipline, is quite evident ; and, 
therefore, if the interior of the Mo- 
nument be intended for a church, it 
must be entirely abandoned. Yet 
how irreparable a loss would it be to 
this nation if the present opportunity 
of forming a great structure, capable 
of containing monuments to all the 
illustrious nen whom the country has 
produced, were to be suffered to 
escape? It has often been a subject of 
regret, that no such edifice exists in 
this kingdom, to commemorate the 
gratitude of its inhabitants to the 
great and the good of past ages, or to 
impress upon strangers a sense of the 
remarkable combination of talent, by 
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which its fortunes have been main- 
tained. While the inhabitants of 
Florence conduct the traveller with 
exultation to the tombs of' Galileo and 
Machiavelli, and Michael Angelo and 
Alfieri, assembled under one sacred 
roof ;-while the English patriot 
points with pride to Westminster 
Abbey, where the poets, the philoso- 
phers, and the statesmen of England 
“sleep with her kings, and dignity 
the scene ;” the citizen of this capital 
is ashamed to confess that its long 
line of illustrious men has not yet 
called forth any similar mark of pub- 
lic gratitude ;—that Adam Smith and 
Robertson still lie in undistinguished 
graves,—and that no monument exists 
to tell the foreign traveller that Dun- 
can and Abercromby were Scottish 
men. The rules of the Presbyterian 
Church, more than any defect in na- 
tional gratitude, have hitherto pre- 
vented this most desirable object from 
being accomplished ; but that renders 
it the more essential, that the present 
opportunity, the only one which may 
ever occur, of forming a noble strue- 
ture for monuments to the great and 
good of future or past times, should 
not be neglected. 

The importance of this object, in a 
national point of view, is too obvious 
to require any illustration; but it 
may, perhaps, not be equally self- 
evident that this measure would be 
beyond any other conducive to the 
improvement of the art of Sculpture. 
The strong feeling of family attach- 
ment, however, which distinguishes 
the people of this country,—the just 
exultation which is felt by the rela- 
tions of those who have fallen in the 
service of the country,—the vast 
numbers of eminent men who already 
grace its annals,—all conspire to coll- 
vince us that the interior of the edifice 
would rapidly be filled with monu- 
ments to the great men whom Scot- 
land has produced, or who, in our 
own time, have spread its glories over 
distant states. And thus, while the 
exterior, if the Parthenon be adopted, 
would afford a matchless advantage ' 
the architectural genius of this coun- 
try, the ornament of the interior 
would give a not less important im- 
pulse to the sister art of scuLrTUR!, 
and call forth its powers in their no- 
blest employment, that of recording 
the virtues of the past, and testifying 
the gratitude of the present ag¢- 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ToOrOGRA- 
PHY. OF TROY, WITH A REVIEW 
or THE OPINIONS OF PRECEDING 


WRITERS: ; 
(Concluded from page 209. ) 


Changes on the Face of the Coun- 
THERE is one circuinstance con- 
nected with these rivers that requires 
explanation. Strictly speaking, they 
can scarcely be said to unite at all, as 
will be observed in the map. But we 
think there is every reason to believe, 
that they formerly occupied different 
channels) The country along the 
banks of the Mendere, which 1s de- 
scribed as a dead level, especially on 
the east side, is evidently an alluvial 
plain, formed in a great measure by 
the river. The river bearing along 
in its course stones, trees torn up b 
the roots, mud and rubbish, (W bad 
p. 327,) deposits these in its bed and 
on its banks, the heavier matter higher 
up, the lighter lower down, while the 
finest sands are carried to the sea, and 
spread a circle of a yellow colour 
round the estuary. As the Mendere 
inundates the plain to a considerable 
distance, part of the matter is depo- 
sited there, and of course gradually 
raises the surface. The Thymbrek, 
water. of Califat, and all the other 
torrents which come from the hills, 
produce the same effects upon a smal- 

‘r scale; and thus the beds of the 
rivers and the bottom of the valley 
experience a continual elevation, and 
there is a continual accretion of soil 
along the coast. Strabo bears witness 
to the same natural process in his 
ume, but he certainly over-estimates 
its effects, when he supposes, that it 
had added six or seven stadia to the 
coast since the time of the Trojan 
war, (p. 890, $94.) The banks: of 
rivers, in such circumstances, being of- 
ten raised above the adjacent ground, 
are burst through by the pressure, 
and new channels scooped out. Chand- 
ler found the ground to the eastward 
of the Mendere, near its mouth, fur- 
towed by channels worn by floods or 
torrents, (Travels, p, 40,) and the 
blind mouth mentioned by Strabo, 
(p. a probably was an old chan- 
uel of the Scamander on this side. 
But without relying much on_these 
indications, we may observe, that the 
Mendere, during the two or three last 
iniles of. its course, does not flow 


through the middle of the dead level 
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which constitutes the bottom of the val- 
ley, but isalmostentirely on the western 
side of it, where the ground begins to 
slope upwards. From the natural di- 
rection of the ground, therefore, the 
course of the Mendere must have been 
farther east, when the surface of the 
valley was lower. Besides, it is easi- 
ly shown, that the greatest deposition 
of new soil must take place on the 
east side of the river, for the debris 
brought down by the mountain tor- 
rents of the Thymbrek and Califat 
accumulate on that side, while there 
are no such torrents to produce a 
countervailing effect on the: other. 
The rivulet of Bournabashi, the onl 
opposing stream, has little current, is 
not increased by rains, and brings no 
stones or soil with it. While the 
Thymbrek and Califat thus force the 
bed of Scamander westward, the lat- 
ter throwing out its congesta in preat~ 
est quantity on the south side of these 
two streams, pushes their estuaries far- 
ther and farther northward. Theac- 
tion is thus reciprocal, but the weaker 
stream of course suffers the greater 
change. Those who have seen the 
operations of mountain torrents in 
highland vallies, will easily perceive 
the force of this reasoning. When 
two such torrents meet at an angle of 
ninety degrees or less, each of them, 
if it descends from a height. amidst 
loose rocks, spreads a cone of gravel 
and sand round its embouchure in the 
valley, over which it rolls; when 
these increasing cones meet, the space 
included in the angle between the ri- 
vers receiving the debris thrown out 
by both, while each of the outer sides 
receives only halt as much, the mass 
of rubbish inereases fastest on the in- 
side, the streams are deflected out- 
ward, a tongue or long bank of land 
pushes itself down between them ; 
and the point of confluence is con- 
tinually descending. ‘The same pro- 
cess takes place in a plain, though the 
cause is less obvious ; and hence, 'dl- 
most all rivers in alluvial vallies meet at 
very acute angles, The effect isvisible, 
we think, on the map, in the new di- 
rection northwards which the Thym- 
brek and Califat water assume after 
entering the plain, and in the pro- 
jecting points of land ‘between the 
Scamander and these streams. ~The 
_Califat and the Scamander meeting at 
a considerable distance’ from ‘the’ sea, 
the point of confluerice’ to 
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cumulation of matter on the inter- 
vening ground, they would continue 
to recede from each other. A de- 
stroying operation accompanies this 
deposition of new soil. ‘The eastern 
bank of the Scamander below F being 
placed rather in the eddy, would re- 
ceive most of the deposited matter, 
while the western bank would be 
more worn away by the action of the 
current. And while every portion of 
soil taken froin the eastern bank near 
the sea would be replaced by the 
Thymbrek, the waste of the western 
bank would never be repaired. We 
might also conclude, from the man- 


ner in which streams are generally de-: 


flected, from one side to the other, in 
alluvial yallies, that the Scamander, 
if not affected by the Simois, would 
have bent away from the point F to- 
wards the middle of the bay W. We 
cannot demonstrate physically that 
it was there; but in a valley formed 
by the river, we are sensible that the 
ancient channel may have differed 
widely from the modern; we know 
that the natural estuary should have 
been towards the middle of the valley 
between the hills at Sigeum and Rhee 
teum, where it is not at present; and 
had it been there, we see clearly that, 
from the action of well ascertained 
causes, it would necessarily have tra- 
velled west to the point where we 
now find it. We may add, that it 
would most probably have left such a 
marsh in its tract as we now see on 
its east side. This is nearly all the 
proof we can expect in such cases. 
But Strabo fortunately has left us 
measurements which establish the 
fact in a different manper. New 


_Tlium, whose walls were forty stadia 


in circumference, was twelve stadia 
distant from the place vulgarly called 
the Portus Achworum, (the bay V or 
W,) and twenty stadia from the 
the and as this 

ent is twice repeated by Strabo, 
and is confirmed by Pliny, t is not 
liable to any suspicion of inaccuracy, 
(Strabo, p. 887, 891, S94 Pliny, 
Lib. v. cap. 30.) A circle, a mile and 
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descend far below its original situa- 
tion, but the Scamander and Thym- 
brek meeting near the coast, the ex- 
tension of the- neck of land between 
them was stopped when it advanced 
to the Hellespont; the rivers, after 
reaching this point, appear not to 
meet at all, but, by the constant ac- 


a half in diameter, touching the end 
of the hill, ma Hew llium, 
eve by a dotted line on the map, ) 
the nearest part of which to the 
bay V in Mr Hobhouse’s map, js 
twenty stadia, * to the mouth of the 
Mendere thirty-two; in Mr Foster’s 
map the distances are sixteen and 
twenty-four stadia; in Dr Clarke's vig- 
nette twenty-two and thirty-two sta- 
dia. The mean of the two former is 
twenty-eight and eighteen, showing 
an increase of from six to eight stadia 
upon the coast since the time of Stra- 
bo. For reasons too tedious to detail, 
we believe the actual increase to be 
rather less than this. But we wish 
these measurements to be received 
only as approximations, proving the 
fact of an increase, rather than ascer- 
taining its precise amount. We wish 
also particularly to observe here, that, 
according to the present course of 
the river, we must ascend nearly two 
miles from its mouth before we can 
find a point within twenty stadia of 
New Ilium; and since an increase to 
this extent cannot be allowed upon 
the coast, we have no alternative but 
to admit, that the river since Strabo’s 
time has shifted westward, Upon the 
strength of this reasoning we have 
ventured to delineate the supposed 
course of the rivers and sea~coast in 
Homer’s time, by dotted lines upon 
the map, but these delineations must 
not be considered as any thing else 
than conjectural estimates of the ct- 
fects of causes which certainly ope- 
rated. + 
The Naval Station.—The difficul- 


out naming them, (B. xiv. v. 33,) the 
Greeks of later times, to magnify the 
power of their ancestors, held sg 
two points to be the promontorics © 


* Reckoning the stadium equal to» 
English furlong. If the mile of Strabo 
was 4905 English feet, as stated in tables 
of metrology, the stadium would be or 
fourteenth part less, and the present 
tance so much greater than we have co” 

ted it. 
et In the map 4, a, @, a, represent 
bo U8 
of hy of Seamander 
of the brook of 
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ties with which this subject is 
been encumbered have been entircly 
| gratuitous. Homer having mention- 
the two points, capes, or 
mities,” (axeas) of the harbour, with- 
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Sigeum and Rheteum, distant three pon wf bes seat of a permanent en- 


ies and a half. Such fictions of 
national vanity and vulgar cr edulity 
are too common im every country to 
excite any surprise. But the absur- 
dity was too striking to impose upon 
intelligent men, Pliny, indeed, whose 
account of the T'road is very superfi- 
cial, adopts this vulgar error; but 
Strabo states expressly, that the naval 
station was not on the east side of the 
Scamander, but at Sigeum, (p. $94 5) 
and this opinion seems to have been 
fyllowed* generally, till Chevalier re- 
vived the old tradition, apparentl 
without any advantage to himself. 
Those who followed Pliny and Che- 
valier thus made the Greek camp ex- 
tend over a space of three and a half 
miles, with the mouth of a large river 
aud an impassable marsh in the midst 
of it. ‘They held also, that the voice 
of Agamemnon, when standing in the 
centre of the fleet, was heard at both 
extremities of this line ; that the 1200 
barks of the Greeks, drawn up in 
inany rews, were crowded in a space 
which would hold as many East In- 
diamen, if placed in the same order ; 
and it followed from their hypothesis, 
that one half of the Greeks who were 
on the east side of the river must 
have crossed the Simois on their way 
to Troy, though Homer of 
crossing the Scamander only. The 
very nature of the ground eastward of 
the river refutes the idea of any part 
of the army being posted there. That 
ground is nearly an entire marsh at 
present ; it was so wholly, or in part, in 
the time of Strabo, and from its situa- 
tion, has been most probably a marsh 
at all times. We doubt if it would 
be possible to draw ashore even such 
small ships as those of the Grecks, 
amidst the slime, and reeds, and sand- 
banks which cover the coast here, 
(Chandler, p, 18, Hobhouse, p. 710,) 
or whether there is as much firm 
ground exempt from inundation be- 
tween the Mendere, the Thymbrek, 
and the brook Kamara Sou, as would 
serve for any considerable body ‘of 
troops to encamp on. At all events, 
the ground is such, as no leader of 
an army, ancient. or modern, would 


* Hic (ad Sigeum oppidum et promon- 
um) Grecorum fuit statio navium, ad- 
is Trojanos Lellantium. Cluver, Geog. 


Cap. 18. Nota Bunonis. 


The shore at Sigeum, which Strabo 
assigns as the naval station of the 
Greeks, extends from the promontory 
to the sandy point at the mouth of the 
Scamander, and is in all respects a 
station adapted to the purposes of the 
Greeks, and corresponding to the 
poet’s description. It had two well 
marked puints, or capes, (cxgas.) It 
was conveniently situated for those 


expeditions which the Greeks made — 


up the Hellespont and down the 
Egean, and for drawing daily supplies 
from Thrace, (B. ix. v. 71.) Flank- 
ed by a hill on the right, which 
they would doubtless occupy, and a 
river, or probably a marsh on the 
left, it could only be attacked on 
one side, over which a fortification 
was run. The walls and ditch would 
certainly include the hill, without 
which the defences would have been 
very imperfect. They would extend 
to the river to insure a supply of 
fresh water, and as they had man 
horses and live cattle of other descrip- 
tions, a considerable space would be 
necessary. We have traced the sup~ 
ed course of the wall on the ma 

e may add, that, so far as the evi- 
dence of the tumuli goes, it is here 
the greatest number are found within 
a limited space. It is also precisely 
at this spot, and to a tator look~ 
ing out of the harbour, that the 
epithet “ boundless,” (asigwy,) so 
inapplicable to the Hellespont every 
where else, becomes appropriate. The 
epithet “‘ foaming,” often bestowed 
upon the sea before the camp, is aptly 
enough used here, where the surges 
of the Egean break upon the shore, 
but cannot be so fitly applied to a bay 
where reeds are growing, like that 
east of the Scamander. 

The ships, 1186 in number, were 
drawn up on the firm land, and sup- 
‘tei with planks, (B. i, v. 486 ;) 

ut we are told that “ the shore, 
though broad, could not contain all 
the ships in one line, and the forces 
were crowded. ‘The ships were there- 
fore drawn up before one another like 
steps of a ladder, and filled all. the 


long jaws of the shore comprehended 


between the points or extremities,” 
(B. xiv. v. 30"). They were thus pla- 
ced in rows, with their sterns to the 
shore, and their prows to the sea, and 


so close together, that Ajax stepped 
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from one to another, (B. xv. v. 676.) 
Spaces would, of course, be left at 
given distances for the chariots to pass, 
for the tents were within the outer-- 
most line of ships, (B. xv. v. 653.) 
Lastly, some of the vessels were deck- 
ed, and had sails, (B. i. v. 480. B. xv. 
v. 676,) and they were of such a size, 
that some carried 50, and some 120 
men,” (B. ii. 510. B. xvi. v. 170.) 
Grounding on these data, 25 feet 
seems a sufficient breadth to allow for 
each ship, including space for pas- 
sages ; and assuming that they were 
~ ranged in four lines, (a less number 
would not justify the use of the poet’s 
image,) then we find, by an easy cal- 
culation, that 7400 feet, or somethin 
less than a mile and a half, woul 
suffice for the extent of the harbour. 
The number of lines, however, might 
be double of what we have supposed. 
The coast, from the termination of 
the cliffs at Sigeum, to the river be- 
ond Koum Kale, is about two miles 
ong in Mr Hobhouse’s map ; about 
one mile and a half in Foster's ; a- 
bout one mile and a quarter in Che- 
valier’s ; and a mile and three quar- 
ters in Wood’s. A small part of 
the surface, however, near the Sigean 
point, would be too steep for receiving 
the ships. This ground then is ex- 
actly of such an extent as Homer's 
statement seems to require, and there 
is nothing absurd in supposing, that 
the voice of Agamemnon might be 
heard from the middle at both extre- 
mities of the line, (B. viii. v. 222.) 
The point at Koum Kale, which Mr 
Hobhouse describes as a sandy flat, 
probably owes its existence partly to 
the river, as Dr Clarke supposes, but 
partly also to the current of the Helle- 
spont, which conflicting here with the 
waters of the Egean Sea, drops the 
sands it receives from the numerous 
mountain streams that fall into it. 
As the mouth of the river would be 
nearer Rheteum in Homer’s time, it 
is probable this point would also ex- 
tend farther eastward, and would not 
be so prominent, (see the map.) In 


* Thucydides (B. i.) says they were not 
decked, but perhaps a few of the larger 
enes were. The shortest side of Xerxes’s 
bridge, which was seven stadia, or about 
4600 feet long, was formed by 313 ships 

side by side, (Herodotus, B. vil.) 


heir average breadth must therefore have 
beeft about 15 feet. 
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this situation, we see that the Greeks 
when they issued out of their camp, 
would immediately find themselves 
in the Scamandrian plain, as Homer 
states; that in advancing to 
they would cross the Scamander only ; 
and that the Trojans, when encam 
ed near the entrenchments, might r 
said to be posted between them and 
the Scamander. We do not find the 
hill of Sigeum, and the sloping bank 
reaching to E, distinctly mentioned, 
but there are several expressions which 
seem to refer to them. The ship of 
Ulysses was drawn up on the main 
land, “‘ high above. the sands,” (B. i. 
v. 486.) In comparing the ships in 
their lines to the steps of a ladder, 
their position rising above one another 
on the acclivity, seems to be distinct- 
r alluded to. At the funeral games, 
the racing chariots, which most pro- 
bably started near the shore at Achil- 
les’s station, and ran as far perhaps as 
the barrow F, were out of sight the 
greater part of their course, (B. xxiii. 
v. 450 ;) and we find that these cha- 
riots were impeded in their career by 
** channels scooped out by winter tor- 
rents,” which could scarcely have ex- 
isted here without high grounds a- 
bove. (B. xxiii. v. 420.) The wall 
was lowest towards the left, (B. xiii. 
v. 683,) that is, it stood on level 
ground there, and was most easily 
scaled. It is plain, that the entrench- 
ment covered a considerable space of 
ground beyond the ships and tents, 
for after the Trojans had passed over 
the walls, a pretty long time elapses, 
(B. xiii. xiv. xv.) and much fighting 
takes place before they reach the ships. 
Patroclus, who began his attack at the 
ship of Protesilaus, having repulsed 
the first bands of the enemy, did not 
ursue them towards the city, “ but 
ed them back to the ships, and 
slaughtered the Trojans between the 
ships, the river, and the walls,” (B.xvi- 
-y. 394;) that is, he fought in the 
open space between the ships on the 
north and west, the wall on the south, 
and the river on the east. It is ce- 
serving of notice, that though the 
station of Ajax was at the extremity 
of the camp, (on the left,) and that of 
Ulysses in the centre, (B. viii. v. 222,) 
yet when the Trojans were fighting 
within the eutrenchment, the station 
of Ajax is described as being in the 
centre of the battle, while Idomencus 
fought on the left, (B. v. 312— 
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327.) ‘This is explained, by suppos- 


ing that the station of Ajax was at c, 
the most exposed position, that of Ido- 
meneus vt 4b, and that the Trojans 
fought in the open space between 
these points and the river, and up to- 
wards d. The small oblong figures 
ranged along the shore, within the 
space b, ec, d, e, represent the ships in 
their supposed position. 

The Encampment of the Trojans. 
—It will be seen that this position of 
the Grecian camp explains a number 
of circumstances which can scarcely 
be reconciled with any other hypo- 
thesis. In the 8th Book, the Tro- 
jans, after driving the Greeks within 
their lines, withdrew toa place on the 
banks of the river, at a distance from 
the ships, and not soiled with blood, 
where they remained during the night, 
and “ kindled in their camp, between 
the Greek entrenchments and the Sca- 
mander, a thousand fires, which shone 
before Troy,” (B. viii. v. 490—556.) 
The encampment. must, therefore, 
have been nearly in the situation 
IF H. Though the expression above 
quoted may be thought to place it 
more directly between the entrench- 
ments and ‘Troy than it appears in the 
map, yet we find it did not complete- 
ly cover the town, for Hector sent a 
message directing the youths and old 
men to keep guard during the night 
to prevent a surprise, (B. viii. v. 517.) 
But the position of the Trojan camp 
is particularly described. Dolon, the 
spy, who was taken and killed by U- 
lysses and Diomed in their nocturnal 
excursion, told them, “ that the Ca- 
rians and Peonians, who were archers, 
with the Leleges, Caucones, and Pe- 
lasgi, were aAos) towards 
the sea ; the Lycians, Mysians, Phry- 
gians, and Meonians, who were caval- 
ry, were posted at Thymbra; and the 
lhracians, newly arrived, were just 
hard by, at the extremity of the 
camp,” (B. x. v. 428—434.) Dolon, 
who was close by the entrenchment, 
and near the river, (for the spot was 
marshy,) when speaking, evidently 
(leseribes the order and position of 
the army, beginning with those who 
were farthest off, (at H,) and ending 
With those (at I) who were nearest 
the place where he stood. ‘The more 
these details are examined, the more 
curious and exact will their coinci- 

ee be found with the nature of the 
ground. ‘The archers placed at H 
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(we learn elsewhere that the Caucones 
were at the extremity of the army) 
were nearest the sea, evidently be- 
cause, being worst fitted for resisting 
an assault in the night time, they 
were placed farthest from the scene of 
battle, which was chiefly in the low 
ground near the river. ‘The cavalry 
of the allies, for the same reason, were 
next them, and the Trojan infantry, 
though not mentioned, would be near- 
est the enemy, except the Thracians. 
It seems, at first sight, inconsistent 
that the Thracians, newly arrived, 
and by sea, should yet, as the poet 
states, be farthest from the sea, and 
nearest the enemy ; but this is com- 
pletely explained by the nature of the 
coast, near which the Carians and o- 
thers (at H) were stationed, for it 
consists of high cliffs, where no troops 
could land ; and, on the other hand, 
the Thracians, disembarking probably 
at Rheteum, would naturally take up 
their station at that part of the camp 
(1) which was nearest the point they 
came from. Wemay fairly defy those 
who place the whole, or a part, of the, 
Greek entrenchment eastward of the 
river, to dispose of these circumstances 
with any plausibility. We ought 
farther to mention, that the Trojan 
army consisted of 50,000 men, (B. 
viii, v. 558,) and would, of course, 
cover a large space. 
Thymbra.—Teymbra, which has 
been the subject of much discussion, 
is mentioned in the passage lately 
quoted, and, as this is the only in- 
stance in which the name occurs in 
Homer, let us see what light it affords 
for determining the situation of the 
place. We must recollect, that the 
whole Trojan army was posted on the 
west side of the Scamander. The 
Thracians, who were evidently very 
near the entrenchments, were, as we 
have seen, at one extremity of the ar- 
my, and the Carians and other archers 
at the other. The Lycians and cer- 
tain troops, chiefly cavalry, who were 
at Thymbra, from the order in which 
they are named, must have oceupicd 
an intermetliate position, that is, near 
F. This indicates the ground water- 
ed by the rivulet of Bournabashi as 
the Thymbra of Homer, and that 
stream as. the Thymbrius of later wri- 
ters. As the Trojan army was on the 
west side of the Scamander, and, from 
its magnitude, must have extended to 
this place, and as those posted here 
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must have been between the troops 
near the sea, and those near the river 
and the entrenchments, we do not 
think the position of the place could 
have been more distinctly pointed out. 
And, if we allow any weight to the 
testimony of later writers, that the 
place was named from a river, its po- 
sition is placed beyond a doubt, for 
this is the only stream on that side of 
the Scamander, where the Trojans 
were now encamped. The propriety, 
too, of allotting this as quarters for 
the cavalry is evident, when we re- 
flect that the rivulet, being the only 
stream in the district which continues 
without abatement during summer, 

the season of the war,) its banks, 
though in some parts marshy, would be 
fresh and green when all the neigh- 
bouring ground was parched, and it 
would thus afford both pasture and 
water for the horses. The name, too, 
Thymbra, derived, as Servius says, * 
from that of an odoriferous herb com- 
mon there, is peculiarly applicable to 
a place having the aspect of a perpe- 
tual meadow, and, of course, stored 
with strong scented herbs, while the 
adjoining fields were withered. We 
may add, that this rivulet is the next 
stream in magnitude in the district to 
the Scamander and Simois, and, dis- 
tinguished as it is by the permanence 
of its current, it would have been sin- 
gular had no mention been made of 
it either by Homer or Strabo. We 
have no doubt that Strabo refers to 
this stream in speaking of the Thym- 
brius, though his account, taken li- 
terally, will not apply to any river in 
the T'road. He says, “ the Thym- 
brian plain, with the river ‘Thym- 
brius rolling threugh it, corresponds 
to Homer’s desc’ .ption, for it is near 
Old Troy, and falls into 
the Scamander 50 stadia from (New) 
Ilium,” (p. 893.) Now, there must 
be a capital error in the text here ; 
first, because there is no stream in the 
district which the description will at 
all suit ;+ and, secondly, because he 


* See Eneid, L. iii. v. 85. Nota. Ed. 


Delph. 

+ Mr Hobhouse observes, that the only 
stream in the plain which at all agrees as 
to the position of its estuary with Strabo’s 
‘Thymbrius, is the brook of Atche-Keu ; 
but it cannot be said, properly speaking, 


to be near Old Troy ;—it is far too trifling 


to be named as a river; and it may fair. 
ly be stated as the climax of absurdity, 
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exactly reverses Homer's testim 
for the poet’s Thymbra ought, «: 
every possible — to be on the 

posite side of the Scamander from 
the town, and near the Greek camp ; 
and must, therefore, be far from Ola 
Troy, and comparatively near New 
Ilium, according to Strabo’s own ac- 
count of these places. We should re- 
collect, that the geographer did not 
describe the from personal ob- 
servation, and that his account, though 
minute, is in some points confused, 
and in others grossly erroneous, as 
when he doubles the distance between 
Sigeum and Rheteum. Having, in 
this instance, to reverse his reasoning, 
perhaps we may modify his descrip- 
tion on the same principle, and con- 
strue his meaning to be, that the 
Thymbrius was near New Ilium, 
and fell into the Scamander 50 sta- 
dia from (his) Old Froy. This would 
make his account more consistent 
with Homer, and with the actual 
face of the country. The Califat wa- 
ter, next to the Bournabashi rivulet, 
has, perhaps, the best title to be re- 
garded as the Thymbrius ; but, be- 
sides being on the wrong side of the 
Scamander, if its ancient junction 
with that river was at or near P, as 
we have supposed, it was evidently 
too far removed from the scene of ac- 
tion. We think, therefore, there is 
every reason to identify Homer's 
Thymbra with the ground watered 
by the rivulet of Bournabashi. 

The Tomb of Ilus.—The position 
of the Trojan camp helps us to fix 
that of the tomb of Ilus. Dolon, the 
spy, told Diomed and Ulysses that 
Hector was then (during the night) 
“holding a council at the tomb of 
Ilus, apart from the noise of the 
camp,” (B. x. v. 414.) The tomb 
was, therefore, not in the camp; but 
at a short distance from it. Again, it 
was towards the town, for the Tro- 
jans passed it next day when flying to 
Troy, (B. xi. v. 166;) and, as the 
army was on the western bank 
of Scamander, it should, consequent- 
ly, have been on the opposite side of 

e river; and there we find it actu- 


when the main body of the Trojan army 
was close upon the Greek camp at the sea, 
to post a part of it at eight or nine miles 
distance. The inconsistency, however, at- 
taches to Strabo, and not to the modern 
traveller. 
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ally was, for Priam, going from Tro 
to Ae Greek camp, the 
of Ilus just before came to the 
Scamander, (B. xxiv. v. 349.) It is 
thus that the more minutely Homer’s 
narrative is investigated, the more its 
truth and consistency appear. We 
must, on these grounds, fix it some- 
where opposite to the mouth of the 
rivulet of Bournabashi, and, perhaps, 
it may be identified with the barrow 
or mount K. It cannot be farther 
north, for it was in the route of the 
right wing of the Grecian army go- 
ing to or retiring from Troy, (B. xi. 
y. 369.) The propriety of holding 
the council here, though at some dis- 
tance from the camp, appears, when 
we recollect that Hector had to com- 
municate with the town, to which we 
find him sending off a message, (B. 
viii. v. 517;) and we also find him 
more apprehensive that the town, 
peated only by old men and youths, 
might be surprised, than that the 
army should be attacked by an enemy 
it had just beaten, and whose em- 
barkation during the night he began 
tocount upon. The position of the 
tomb of Ilus serves to fix that of a 
ford, perhaps the principal ford of 
Scamander, for Priam passed the river 
near it coming to the Greek camp, 
and the ‘l'rojans in their flight m 
Book xi. passed here also. The place 
is called a ford (cogos) when Priam 
crossed there on his return, (B. xxiv. 
v. 692;) and the same expression 
occurs again, referring most probably 
to the very same part of the river. 
(B. xiv. v. 432.) Chevalier very 
absurdly (even on his own hypothe- 
sis) holds the small eminence F to be 
the tomb of Ilus; and Dr Clarke, on 
the most superficial grounds, identi- 
fies it with the barrow L. 

The Throsmos, or Mound of the 
Plain.—The Throsmos, like other ob- 
jects in the Trojan topography, has 
produced its full share of controversy, 
and has been darkened by a profu- 
sion of speculations, thrown out with- 
out regard to the text of Homer. The 
expression Spwewos has been 
translated “ the hill or mound of the 
plain.” Pope, in his map, has not 
ventured to assign its situation at all. 
Chevalier, finding that while the Tro- 
Jan army was encamped on the Thros- 
mos, Hector held a council at the 
tomb of Ilus, concluded that these ob- 
jects were one and the same, (the 
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barrow F,) leaving his readers to 
make out for themselves how 50,000 
men could encamp on a hillock of the 
size of a - Dr Clarke 
finding a tumulus L standing close to 
a long ridge M, settled at once that 
these were the objects which Homer 
had associated under the names of the 
Throsmos and tomb of Iius, though 
it would be very difficult, on any hy- 
pothesis, to bring these near the Greek 
camp. Mr Hobhouse, more consi- 
derate, and more sceptical on the 
subject, concurs with Mr Bryant in 
thinking that the expression means 
merely “ saltus campestris,” “ a plain 
adapted for military purposes,” an 
opinion still liable to great objections. 
Homer uses the expression only 
three times, (B. x. v. 160. B. xi. v. 
56. B. xx. v.3,) but under circum- 
stances sufficient, we think, to define 
precisely what he means. 1. ‘The 
Throsmos was on the same side of the 
Scamander with the Greek entrench- 
ment, for it was on the night when 
the Trojans were posted between the 
entrenchment and the river that they 
were said by Nestor to be encamped 
on the hill of the plain, near the ships. 
(B. viii. v. 489. B. x. v. 159.) 2. 
The position of the Trojan army, here 
said to be on the hill of the plain, is 
also spoken of simply as a plain, (B. 
viii. 558,) and also as a part of the 
Trojan plain, (B. x. v.11.) 3. The 
Throsmos included an extensive space, 
for it is applied to the whole ground 
occupied by the Trojan army, one 
wing of which, we have seen, was 
near the sea, another at the Scaman- 
der, and a part at Thymbra. (B. x. 
v. 160, 428—434.) 4 It was not 
always applied to the same piece of 
ground, for when the Trojan army 
slept the first time on the field, they 
retired to the banks of Scamander, 
but the second time they did not so 
retire, but, on the contrary, remained 
close to the entrenchment, and were 
only driven to the banks of the river 
next day, after many furious charges ; 
B. xx. passim, B. xxi. v. 1;) yet 
their position on both occasions is 
said to be on the Throsmos. (B. xx, 
v. 3.) The appellation was, there- 
fore, not confined to an isolated hill 
or ridge, but was applied to an exten 
sive tract of ground characterized ge- 
nerally by a plain surface. 5. It can- 
not, however, be understood to mean 


nothing more than “ saltus campcese 
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tris,” Or a plain adapted for fighting ; 
for, iu: this case, it would undoubted- 
ly have been applied to the plain on 
the Trojan side of the river, where 
the chief battles were fought. But, 
on the contrary, in the three instances 
where it occurs, it is exclusively em- 
pleyed to distinguish the ground on 
the Grecian side of the Scamander ; 
and we have seen that it applies to the 
whole of that ground, from the camp 
to the rivulet, and from the sea to the 
Scamander. Now, keeping these facts 
in view, and reflecting for a moment 
on the nature of the ground, the 
whole difficulty vanishes, and a singu- 
Jar fitness and propriety appears in 
the poet’s expression. The surface of 
the ground alluded to, from the cliffs 
on the sea shore to the Scamander, 
is a continued and gentle slope. (Hob- 
house, 712.) It is a plain, bzt a 
riging or sloping plain. Its declivity 
is so small and uniform, that it is just- 
ly consideredas a part of the Trojan 
plain ; yet it is so distinguished by its 
slope from the dead level on the other 
side of the river, that it could not be 
better characterized than by an ex- 
pression which implied that it was at 
once a hill and a plain, Perhaps the 
expression Throsmos pedioio might be 
rendered ‘* bank of the plain,” mean- 
ing the sloping ground that bounds 
the valley. It is curious that Mr 
Hobhouse deduces a similar mean- 
ing from the use of the word in 
two instances by Appollonius, where 
it seems to imply a ‘‘ gentle ascent.” 
(Travels, p. 758.) In Clarke’s trans- 
lation, too, we find it rendered in one 
place very accurately, editior locus 
campi. ‘There are eminences on the 
east side of the Scamander also, but 
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to Strabo, as he never mentions it, 
we think, in all his long discussions 
on the Troad. ! 
_ The Scamander.—It appears singu- 
lar, on a first view, that so little men. 
tion shoukl be made of this river, 
though both armies must have passed 
over it repeatedly in their movements. 
Chevalier accounts for this by the 
small size of his. Scamander ; but it 
is still better explained by the fact 
that the Mendere is nearly dry * dur- 
ing summer, the season of the war. 
Chandler passed it several times dry- 
shod in the ead of August, though it 
was not destitute of water, (p. 40.) 
The reviewer saw the stream 200 feet 
broad in July, and asserts that it 
is never without a considerable body 
of water. (Vol. VI. p. 274.) But 
Chevalier ,says it was dry when he 
saw it; and Dr Sibthorpe found it 
dry in September. (Walpole’s Mem. 
. 114.) The probability is, that it 
as always some water, though the 
quantity may be so small as to escape 
notice in its broad channel. As the 
river in this state would offer no 
greater obstruction to the armies than 
any other hollow or rough piece of 
ground, the poet’s silence is accounted 
for and justified. It had some little 
water in it during all the time en- 
braced by the story of the Iliad, as 
appears from several incidents. (B. xiv. 
v. 433. B. xvi. v. 667. B. Xxiv. Vv. 
349.) The contest of the riyer with 
Achilles in the xxi. hook is merely a 
personification of one of those floods 
to which, like all mountain streams, 
it is subject. The marsh at its mouth, 
which is still the source .of intermit- 
ting fever to the neighbouring vil- 
lages, (Clarke, III. p. 93,) affords a 


these are merely irregular swells of 
the surface, of a very different form. 
And the Greeks, we may observe, had 
good reason to distinguish this range 
of sloping ground, since their camp 
was placed at its termination; and 
when it was mentioned as the enemy’s 
station, the expression conveyed an 
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rational explanation of the pestilence 
which raged in the Greek camp, and 
was ascribed, with some truth, to 
agency of Apollo or the sun. 
The Field of Batile.—A particular 
place being mentioned by the nae of 
the ford, (sogo¢,) situated most proba- 
bly near the rivulet of Bournabashi, 


te 


idea of theif danger. This explana- 
tion appears to us to remove com- 
pletely every difficulty hitherto con- 
nected with the Throsmos, and we 


can scarcely suffer ourselves to be-. 


lieve, that it will again be the subject 
of controversy. It is remarkable that 
the Throsmos, which has embarras- 
. Sed modern speculators so much,seems 


to have presented no difficulty at all 


we may infer that the Scamancder was 
not everywhere equally passable. But 
this particular place was, perhaps, 
only preferred by persons in chariots 


* Virgil seems to allude to this circu™- 
stance. speaking of the feigned 
thus, he says, “ Arentem Xanthi - 
mine rivum agnosco.”— 
350. 
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like Priam ; for circumstances seem to 
show that the river was fordable at 
many points, if not generally along the 
lower part of its course. Thus the 
armies fought over the ground be- 
tween the camp and the city many 
times, without appearing to have 
changed their order of battle, as they 
must have done had the river only 
admitted of being crossed at one point. 
And from the words used in speaking 
of the pursuit of the first bands of 
‘Trojans by Patroclus, who must then 
have been towards the eastern extrer 
mity of the camp, about c, we might 
conclude that the route to the town 
was directly across the river, at or be- 
low I. (B. xvi. v. 394.) On the 
other hand, the nature of the ground 
would lead us: to suppose, that the 
banks near the junction of the Simois 
were marshy as at present; and we 
have something like a proof that this 
was an unfrequented spot ; for while 
the battle was raging before Troy, a 
little to the eastward, Juno and Miner- 
va, coming to assist the Greeks, alight- 
ed at the confluence of the rivers ; and 
leaving the celestial chariot and horses 
on the banks of Simois, with a cloud 
thrown over them to conceal them, 
they mixed among the warriors. (B. 
v. ¥.773.) Perhaps, on these grounds, 
we may consider the river as general- 
ly fordable from a short distance 
above the junction, though not equal- 
ly so everywhere. The fighting seems 
tohave been chiefly about the Sca- 
mander, as the Greeks had always to 
cross that stream on their approach to 
the town, but it also extended to 
the Simois. (B. xii. v. 22.) The 
field, then, on the east side of the 
river gh, where the ground is level, 
ust have been the scene of most of 
the battles. ‘Taking its extent from 
the supposed aneient bed of the Si- 
mois, near Koum Keu U, to the point 
Q on the Seamander, it has a breadth 
of three miles and three quarters in 
Mr Hobhouse’s map, about two miles 
and three quarters in Mr Foster's, 
and about five miles in Dr Clarke's. 
Its true breadth is probably about 
three miles and a half, a space more 
than sufficient to receive 50,000 men 
Tanged in order for close combat, as 
the Greeks and Trojans generally 
were. (B. viii. v. 60. B. xiii. v. 130, 
145.) ‘The lines usually occupied. by 

armies would, most probably, be 


confined within the space from the 
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ancient bed of the Simois, to the pre- 
sent bed of the Califat, a breadth of 
three miles on Mr Hobhouse’s map. 
The Greeks seem generally to have 
been drawn up in three lines, the 
chariots and cavalry forming the first, 
and the firmest infantry the last ; the 
less trusty infantry being placed in 
the middle, where their situation 
compelled them to fight. (B. iv. vy. 
297.) Sometiines, however, a part of 
the troops skirmished in detached 
bodies or platoons, using their darts 
only. (B. xvii. v. 370.) The lines of 
infantry must have been pretty deep, 
as they were calculated for close com- 
bat ; but the number of ranks is not 
mentioned. ‘lhe armies may be esti- 
mated at 50,000 men each, * on the 
authority of that passage where Ho- 
mer mentions that there were a thou- 
sand fires in the ‘Trojan camp, and 
50 men round each. (B. viii. v. 558.) 
He tells us elsewhere that the Greeks 
were rather more numerous, even 
without Achilles’s troops. (B. ii. v, 
121. B. viii. v. 55.) The ground, 
then, we have reason to think, would 
admit of two armies of this magni-+ 
tude drawing up in such an order as 
the poet assigns to them, between the 
rivers. ‘hat the armies occupied a 
space to which a much narrower field 
would not correspond, appears not 
ouly from their numbers, and from 
the epithet evgug, “ broad,” applied to 
both, (B. iv. v. 209, 436,) but also 
from the circumstance of Ulysses and 
Diomed being ignorant for some time 
that the battle had commenced at the 
other wing of the army after the duel 
between Paris and Menelaus; and 
from Hector’s ignorance, in a similar 
instance, that a part of his army was 
repulsed. (B. xi. v. 497.) ‘The armies 
would, of course, fight in a narrower 
field when it was unavoidable, as 


* The whole number of men that 
embarked in the Grecian expedition has 
been estimated at 100,000, on a principle 
suggested by ‘lbucydides, who considers 
the two sizes of ships mentioned by Ho- 
mer as the largest and smallest rates in the 
flect. The one carried 120, the other 
50 men. The mean between these is 65, 
which, multiplied by 1186, the mumber of 
ships, gives 100,810. But a great num- 
ber must have died during the ten years 
the war had lasted ; and, according to Thu- 
cydides, a considerable part was always 
absent collecting provisions. 
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when they were near the entrench- 
ments; but this will not appy to 
Chevalier’s plain, for they w not 
have fought there when they could 
have had a much wider field on the 
other side of his Simois. 

Site of the City—The labours of 
man have no such durable existerce 
as the works of Nature. Not a ves- 
tige of Troy was supposed to exist in 
Strabo’s time; (p. $95 ;) and as it 
would, therefore, be in vain to look 
for its ruins now, or to attempt to 
distinguish them from those of other 
cities of posterior date, its situation 
can only be ascertained by its relation 
to natural objects more permanent 
than itself. We think there are a 
sufficient number of local allusions in 
Homer's poems to serve this purpose, 
providing we had an accurate delinea- 
tion of that part of the country where 
the site must be sought. This, how- 
ever, is far from being the case, for, 
on comparing the maps of Hobhouse, 
Foster, and Clarke, we are scarcely 
able to fix, with certainty, either the 
position, shape, or magnitude of any 
single object among those low emi- 
nences between the Simois and water 
of Califat, near or among which Troy 
undoubtedly stood. Besides, some of 
the objects alluded to by Homer are 
rather minute in their nature, and can 
only be identified by a minute and de- 
tailed survey of the face of the coun- 
try ; yet, even at present, we think, the 
facts in our possession go very near to 
set the question at rest. 

We find two opinions prevailing in 
ancient times upon this subject. The 
inhabitants of Ilium (which, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, we have called New 
Ilium) believed that their city occu- 
pied the very site of Troy, and in this 
opinion they were supported by a 
writer named Hellanicus. © (Strabo, 
pp. 886, 898.) But Demetrius of 
Scepsis, who is followed by Strabo, 
held that Troy stood 30 stadia farther 
east than New Ilium, a situation cor- 
responding nearly with the modern 
village of Chiblak. (Strabo, p. 886.) 
After a pretty careful consideration of 
the passages in Homer, referring to the 
position of the town, we are convinced 
that the first opinion is most consiste 
ent with the truth, arid that Troy 
stood either upon the same ground as 
New [lium (5), or, if the eminence 
there is considered as artificial, 


upon 
the hill immediately behind it 
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but most probably on the former. 
Strabo’s in favour of a 
more easterly ition are chi 
these: That a hill five stadia 
called then Callicolone, was 40 Stadia 
eastward from New Ilium, whereas it 
should have been near the town — 
that Hector could not have run round 
New Ilium, as he did round Troy, on 
account of the contiguous ridge of a 
hill ;—that what was then called the 
tomb of Esyetes, (ap tly the tu- 
mulus K,) was only five stadia from 
the modern town, and so situated as 
to afford no better view of the enemy's 
camp than the town itself ;—that 
soil between the city and the sea had 
been chiefly formed by the rivers since 
Homer's time ;—and, lastly, that, had 
Troy been so near the station of the 
Greeks as the new city was, it would 
have been madness in them to suffer 
their camp to remain unfortified till 
the tenth year of the war, and pusil- 
lanimous in the Trojans not to have 
attacked them sooner.! But these 
arguments, when investigated, are 
scarcely of any weight ; because the 
first and third assume the accuracy 
of traditienal names, u which lit- 
tle dependence can be placed, as shown 
in the instance of the Portus Ache- 
orum ; the second supposes, unne- 
cessarily, that the walls of both cities 
followed the same exact line; the 
fourth sup a greater increase of 
tirm land than subsequent facts justi- 
fy ; and the general reasoning in the 
last is of no force, opposed, as we 
think it is, by the testimony of Ho- 
mer. Let us compare both opinions 
with the facts mentioned by the poet, 
recollecting that, on a mean 0 
different maps, the ruins of New 
Ilium (S) are above three miles and a 
half in a direct line from the ships, 
and Chiblak ('T) rather more than 
seven. 
That Troy stood within a very li- 
mited distance of the Greek camp, 
and was separated from it by @ plain 
with few or no inequalities of surface, 
is shown by a number of circumstan- 
ces. 1. The two armies tra 
ground between the camp and the 
city four times on the day when Pa- 
troclus was killed, fighting obstinate- 
ly all the while. (B. xi. to xvii.) This 
fuct is most consistent with the sup- 
position of a distance not exceeding 
four or five miles, and cannot be re- 
conciled with a distance of seve? 
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miles, like that of Chiblak. 2. From 
the time that the Greeks arrived, the 
Trojan women had given up their un- 
cient practice of washing their linen 
at the two fountains, though these 
were near the walls; (B. xxii. v. 154 ;) 
even Hector durst scareely venture 
beyond the Scean gates before Achilles 
withdrew from the war; (B. ix. v. 
353 ;) circumstances which show that 
the ‘I'rojans were more closely block- 
aded on that side than is consistent 
with Strabo's argement in favour of a 
distant position ; though their com- 
munication with the country was un- 
doubtedly open on the east. 3, It 
was common for the Greeks to send 
their wounded from ‘Troy to the 
camp, and the Trojans theirs from 
the camp to ‘Troy, during the battle. 
4. When the duel between Paris and 
Menelaus took place under the walls 
of the town, Agamemnon sent the 
herald to bring a lamb from the fleet 
for a sacrifice, and this does not seem 
to have occasioned a very long inter- 
ruption in the proceedings. (B. iii. 
v. 118.) From the position T the 
journey would have occupied proba- 
bly three or four hours. 5. When 
the Trojans kindled their fires be- 
tween the entrenchments and the Sca- 
mander, these fires are said to “ burn 
betore Troy,” *‘and to shine before 
Troy,” (B. viii, v. 558. B. x. v. 12,) 
expressions which clearly imply that 
they were near the town, and visible 
from it, as they would be at S, but 
which would certainly have been mis- 
applied had Troy been at T. 6. Pa- 
troclus began his attack at that extre- 
muty of the fleet where the ships of 
Ajax were, of course about ¢. He 
beat off the first division of the Tro- 
jaus there, but as there were other 
bodies still in the camp, he followed 
the fugitives but a short way beyond 
the entrenchments, certainly not far- 
her than the nearest point where the 
niver was passable, (I.) From this 
point he led back his troops to the 
ships; “* and did not allow them to as- 
eend to the town,” (B. xvi. ¥. 394,) an 
“xpression which distinctly indicates, 
at the town was near, and that the 
eminence on which it stood began to 
rise from that very spot. It will be 
perceived at once how closely this ap- 
a to the position S, and how inap- 
Picable it is to T, or to any other 
ny between the rivers, unless it be 
R. Though there is a stripe of le- 
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vel surface, (marked p/am in the map, ) 
a little to the eastward of the river, 
yet as S is the termination of a range 
of high grounds, the declivity must 
extend a considerable way towards the 
river, which might with perfect pro- 
riety be considered as marking the 
ttom of the valley, and the termi- 
nation of the descent. 

The march to the town and from 
it is dispatched in the briefest terms, 
as if it were neither of much length 
nor importance. (See beginning of the 
Third Book, and Book vii. v. 310.) 
The only objects mentioned as occur- 
ring in it are the river Scamander, 
the tomb of Ilus beyond the river, 
then the erineos or fig-tree, and, last- 
ly, the beech tree at the Scean gate. 
(B. xi. v. 166-170.) We have al- 
ready shown, that the tomb of Ilus 
may be identified with the tumulus 
K ; the fig-tree is associated with it, 
as if they were near one another, and 
both in the “ middle of the plain.” 
The latter is also described as bein 
under the walls. (B. xxii. v. 149. 
We have then the tomb of [lus near 
the river, as formerly shown, the wild 
fig-tree, or probably wood of wild fig- 
trees, not far from the tomb, and at 
the same time under the walls; and 
of course we have the town at no 
great distance from the tomb. We 
need not point out how accurately 
these particulars correspond with the 

ition S. But if Troy is placed at T, 
it is scarcely possible to reconcile the 
circumstances mentioned with the 
distance ; and in the list of objects in 
the ms to the town, it is still 
more difficult to account for the poet's 
total silence with regard to the ridge 
R, and the long hill M, the latter 
large enough, as Dr Clarke states, to 
conceal an army on its south-east side, 
and which must not only have always 
met the Greeks in advancing to the 
town, but must have divided their 
army into two bodies, not visible to 
each other. . 

Troy, as we have mentioned before, 
stood in a plain, which is characterized 
as “‘ fruitful in wheat,” and was, there- 
fore, probably an alluvial plain, (B. xxi. 
v. 558—602.) The town was, how- 
ever, on a height, as is clearly shown 
by the expressions ascending to it from 
the plain, and descending from it to 
the plain, (B. iii. v. 253. B. xvi. v. 
396. B. xxiv. v. 329;) and also by 
the epithet “ Ilium ventosum,” or 
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“ Tlium beat by the winds,” so often 
used, (B. iii. v. 305.) It occupied the 
whole or nearly the whole of the emi- 
nence on which it stood. Hector, 
chased by Achilles round Troy, is de- 
scribed as flying near the city, under 
the walls, and yet in the plain, “ for 
as often as he made an attempt to 
reach the gates, Achilles turned him 
back into the plain,” (B. xxii. v. 143, 
197;) and it is also stated, that the 
walls could not be easily scaled, ex- 
cept at the wild fig-tree, which seems 
to show, that every where else they 
stood upon high ground, (B. vi. v. 
433.) The place S is mentioned by 
Mr Hobhouse as an “ eminence,” or 
a “hill,” (p. 750;) and Dr Clarke 
describes it as ‘ an elevated spot sur- 
rounded on all sides by a level plain,” 
(Vol. III. p. 131.) It not only agrees, 
therefore, in the most essential of 
these particulars with Homer's ac- 
count of the site of Troy, but it is the 
only spot in that quarter to which the 
poet’s description will apply. It is 
not indispensable, perhaps, that the 
ground should descend from the walls 
on all sides; but it is necessary that 
the plain should extend round those 
sides nearest the Greeks, and that if 
there be any rising ground behind, it 
should not be such as to obstruct the 
course round the city. The descrip- 
tion, therefore, though most suitable 
to the position $, may apply to the 
position R, but it is evidently alto- 
gether unsuitable to any spot placed 
entirely in the line of eminences, 
like T. 

Supposing Troy to be on the rising 
ground S, and the Greek army drawn 
up in a line slightly curved round the 
western part of the city, it is perfect- 
ly credible that Helen, sitting on the 
wall, might be able to distinguish the 
persons of the Grecian captains in the 
plain below, (B. iii. v. 235 ;) but in 
the uneven ground round Chiblak, it 
is not intelligible how the army could 
either be all visible at once, or how it 
could Le said to be in the plain, (B. iii. v. 
253.) Apparently Troy should be nearer 
Simois than Scamander, at least in one 
direction, as the position S is; for when 
the armies were preparing for bat- 
tle near the Grecian camp, Mars went 
from the citadel to the Simois shout- 
ing to encourage the Trojans (loiter- 
ing tn or near the city, we may sup- 
pose) to hasten to the field, (B. xx. v. 


51.)* On the other hand, 
: ot we 
that Achilles, when allured sorte 
Apollo under the figure of Agenor 
near to the Scamander, was for some 
time out of the sight of persons on 
the walls, (B. xxii. v. 25 ;) and while 
he was absent the Trojan army had 
time to enter the town. If we sy 
pose the flight of Apollo to have been 
towards P, the circumstances of the 
story agree sufficiently with the as. 
sumed position of the town. When 
Agenor himself standing near the 
town pro to fly “ through the 
Tlian jplain” to the woods of Ida, (B. 
xxi. 558,) and to return at night af- 
ter bathing himself in the river, we 
cannot reconcile this with the su 
sition of Troy being at T; for his 
nearest route to Mount Ida from that 
point should have been—not through 
the a but along the heights east- 
ward to the outer branch of Ida, 
marked in the map “ first chain of 
high mountains,” and in no part of 
his route would he have been near 
the Scamander. But from §S or R, 
we may suppose his course to have 
been up the plain to the rocky hills 
opposite Bournabashi, and conse- 
uently near the river, agreeably to 
the poet’s description. In short, we 
venture to affirm, that the more the 
poet’s local details are investigated, 
the more exact and exclusive will the 


coincidence be found between the po- - 


sition S and the situation of his Troy. 
Troy had “ before it a high h 
standing by itself in the plain, and 
accessible on all sides, called Batieia 
by men, but by the gods the sepulehre 
of Myrinna, there the Trojans and 
their auxiliaries drew up in battle ar- 
ray.” (B. ii. v. 811.) It is obvious, 
that this could be nothing but a tu- 
mulus, and that the army was not 
posted on it, but that it merely serv- 
ed to mark their position, or rather 
their distance from the walls. It 


—— 


* The passage may be otherwise under- 
stood to mean, that the country along the 
banks of Simois generally, being least ¢X- 
the G was the only part fully 0 
the Trojans, and where numbers of them 
would of course be occupied la- 
bour, or bringing in suppli 
neighbouring country. This construction 
is equally consistent with the site we have 
assigned to Troy. 
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uld not be a large high hill, because 
oad a hill, so situated, capable of 
serving as a station to 50,000 men, 
would not have allowed the Grecian 
army on the other side of it to have 
been seen from the walls, and still 
less would it have allowed them to 
approach so near that individuals 
could be distinguished. Besides, 
standing, as it did, close before the 
city, with a plain everywhere round 
it, had it been a large, it must have 
been an important military post, of 
which we should have heard every 
time the Greeks advanced by, or over 
it, to the city. But, on the contrary, 
it is never mentioned, except on this 
single occasion. It must, therefore, 
have been a conical eminence, placed 
within one or two hundred yards of 
the walls, but not exactly in the usual 
road to the town, and as to which a 
doubt existed, whether it was natural 
or artificial. Doubts of the same 
kind exist at this day regarding some 
of the hillocks in the Troad. The 
disappearance of such an object can 
create no serious difficulty. It might 
yield to the effects of time alone; or 
as the new city, 40 stadia round, 
must have been twice or thrice as 
rH as the ancient, (for the course of 
Achilles and Hector could not be 16 
or 17 miles in length,) this hillock of 
earth might be demolished on account 
of its contiguity to the walls, or taken 
ae their enlarged circuit, and le- 
velled. 


Callicolone (literally “ the beauti-. 


ful hill’) is only’ twice mentioned, 
and is held by Madame Dacier to 
be the same as Batieia. This is not 
impossible. On one occasion, Mars 
18 represented as shouting to urge 
the Trojans to the battle, sometimes 
from the citadel, sometimes near 
Simois above Callicolone,” (B. xx. 
v.51.) On another occasion, the dei- 
ties, favourable to the ‘Trojans, seated 
themselves on Callicolone to survey 
the battle, which was fought on the 
west side of the Scamander, (B. xx. 
151.) If we suppose the hill al- 
luded to to have been a large tumu- 
lus near the site S, and towards U, 
its situation will correspond suffi- 
ciently with these notices. But the 
circumstances stated respecting Calli- 
colone are too vague to give any pre- 
cise Indications of its position, and 
perhaps any hill on the east side of 
the site high enough, and not very 
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distant, (such as the hill R,) may 
answer the p equally as well as 
the tumulus of Myrinna. When the 
inhabitants of the town felt theme 
selves secured, by the Greeks being 
driven within their entrenchments, 
and blockaded there by the Trojan 
army, they might flock to the coun- 
try eastward in greater numbers, and 
to a greater distance thun usual, on 
their necessary avocations ; and might 
be found by Mars even as fur off as 
the Callicolone of Strabo, which was 
40 stadia eastward of New Ilium. 
The Erineos (wild fig-tree) is trans- 
lated by Madame Dacier, “ the hill 
of wild fig-trees,” and is mentioned 
by Strabo not as a single tree, but a 
rugged place under ancient Troy, co- 
vered with that species of wood, (p. 
893.) It is spoken of as in the plain, 
and towards the tomb of Ilus, (B. xi. 
vy. 166.) It was also near the walls, 
for Hector and Achilles it in 
their course: it stood high, for it is 
called caprificum ventosum, and is as- 
sociated, if not identified with, the 
oxomia, speculative height,” or 
spot an extensive pro- 
spect,” also near the walls, (B. xxii. 
v. 145.) Moreover, it was at the 
Erineos that the walls could be most 


-easily scaled, (B. vi. 433.) Putting 


these circumstances together, it seems 
obvious that the Erineos was not a 
single tree, but a piece of ground of 
some extent, covered with wild fig- 
trees, beginning in the plain, and end- 
ing in a swell or ridge which touched 
the walls. Whether the ground pre- 
sents any thing at present correspond- 
ing to this description, or whether an 
object so inconsiderable should be 
looked for after such a lapse of time, 
are questions which do not seem to 
be of much importance. 

We may be certain, that the hot 
and cold springs near the walls, men- 
tioned by Homer, (B. xxii. v. 147,) 
did not exist in Strabo’s time, either 
at New Ilium, or Strabo's Troy, since 
so decisive a circumstance would have 
ended the dispute respecting the site 
of the city. But the disappearance 
of pring in a region so subject to 
earthquakes, is no uncommon occur- 
rence. Besides, we have shown, that 
two deep seated cold springs would 
exhibit the general phenomena of 
those described by Homer ; and sup- 

ing such to exist, any change on 
the surface of the soil which would 
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divide the waters of the more copious 
spring, or prevent them from rushing 
to the open air in a full volume, 
would destroy the peculiarity on 
which the appearance of a hot spring 
depended. It is possible, therefore, 
that the celebrated springs may yet 
be found in an unsuspected form. At 
any rate, springs rising near T must 
fall into ke brook of Califat, and 
could only be made springs of Sca- 
mander, by the violent assumption, 
that the brook itself, as well as all the 
fountains or torrents which flow into 
it, are springs of that river. To 

rings near the positions $ or R this 
objection would not apply. 

Troy had a citadel named Perga- 
mus, which is termed “ high,” or 
“ lofty,” (B. v. v. 460,) and described 
as having a pointed summit, (B. xx. 
v. 52.) It had rocks under it, for 
when the wooden horse was standing 
in the citadel, some of the Trojans 
proposed “‘ to drag it to the summit, 
and throw it down from the rocks,” 
(Odyss. B. viii. v. 508.) This cita- 
del seems to have been placed towards 
the eastern side, for Hector proceed- 
ing from it to the Scean (or western) 
gates, passed through the city, (B. vi. 
v. 390.) Whether there is any spot 
higher than the rest, with rocks un- 
der it, within the circuit of the ruins 
at S, travellers have not informed us. 
But it may satisfy us for the present, 
that New Ilium, as Strabo tells us, 
had a citadel which stood high, and 
commanded an extensive view, & 
895,) and therefore agreed generally 
with Homer's description. Perhaps 
the epithet pointed applies to the 
buildings satlien than the ground in 
the ancient Acropolis, for there were 
temples in it, and Priam, Paris, and 
Hector, had palaces there, (B. vi. v. 
297, 813.) The expressions generally 
employed by the poet seem to corre- 

nd best with the supposition, that 

e citadel was not an insulated rock, 
but merely the summit or highest 
part of the hill, the body of which 
was occupied by the town. 

_ It onght to be observed farther, 
in favour of the position S, that a 
town was found there bearing the 
name of Tlium, which had existed 
from a period approaching to the time 
of Homer. Strabo allows that it had 
existed from the time of the Lydian 
empire, which began A.A.C. 797, and 
A.A.C, 550. It was therefore 


the Ilium which Xerxes visited, 
years A.C.) under the en 
it was the identical Troy overthrown 
by the Greeks, and whose wrongs he 
pretended to revenge, by invading 
Greece. From theaccount of Xerxes’s 
visit given by Herodotus, the latter 
also evidently considered the ancient 
and modern city as the same. It was, 
moreover, the town which Alexander 
enriched with gifts, and endowed with 
immunities, (Strabo, p. 886,) on ac- 
count of its supposed connection with 
ancient Troy. It seems, therefore, 
very reasonable to believe, that after 
the departure of the Greeks, the Tro. 
jans, who still existed as a people, re- 
built the new city out of the ruins of 
the old, and on the same ground. 
This was the account given by the 
Ilians themselves, who affirmed that 
the city was not totally destroyed by 
the Greeks, (Strabo, p. 896.) 

The barrow K, which we have iden- 
tified with the tomb of Ilus, seems 
to be the sarne which was pointed out 
by popular tradition in Strabo’s time 
as the tomb of Esyetes, five stadia 
trom the city on the road to Alexan- 
dria Troas.* To this tradition Stra- 
bo does not seem to attach much cre- 
dit, (p. 895.) As the tomb of Esyetes 
was the station of the Trojan scout, 
Polites, it should be comparatively 
near the camp, and far from the city, 
(B. ii. v. 791,) and of course it cor 
not be at K. Perhaps F may repre- 
sent its position, but, without some 
more precise indications, we cannot 
pretend to with decision. Be- 
sides, it is too much to expect, that all 
the monuments of this kind, standing 
in Homer's day, and consisting mere- 
ly of heaps of earth, should have sur- 
vived the storms, inundations, 
changes of 3000 years, It would be 
still more idle to look for the entrench 
ment of Hercules, mentioned in the 
20th Book, (vy. 145,) or to pretend to 
determine its situation. > 

Holding that the station of Ajax 
was on the west side of the Scaman- 


der, we are disposed to reject the idea 


of the barrow at Tepe Gheulu being 


* Chevalier, in quoting this passage 
with his usual bad faith, leaves out the ¢is- 
tance, which would have been fatal at once 
to his argument. 


As in quotation shrewd divines leave out 


Those words that would against them cleat 
the doubt. 
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his tomb. This idea seems to have 


from the vulgar error a 
te the position and extent the 


srecian camp. The barrow E has, 
i our porer,xt a better title to be 
considered as the tomb of that hero, 
if such a monument must be found. 
The other two barrows, C and D, may 
be those of Achilles and Patroclus, 
unless the former was placed on the 
summit of the hill of Sigeum, as Mr 
Hobhouse conjectures. But one of 
these three tumuli may be that which 
was erected to the Grecians, who fell 
in the first battle recorded in the 
lliad, (B. vii. v. 435.) 
We cannot spare room to apply our 
views of the Trojan topography to il- 
lustrate the details of the four battles 
described in the Iliad ; but, before 
concluding, there are two passages of 
some intricacy we wish to notice. In 
the 2lst Book we are told, that A- 
chilles drove the Trojans to the banks 
of Scamander, (which had swelled 
during the preceding night,) and, se- 
parating them into two bodies, forced 
the one into the river, while the other 
fled by the same road by which Hee- 
tor had pursued the routed Grecians 
the preceding day, (B. xxi. v. 1.) As 
the battle began almost close to the 
entrenchments, it would appear that 
Achilles, routing the troops imme- 
diately opposed to him, pierced the 
Trojan army, and pushed on to the 
river at or below I. Those Trojans 
between him end the camp had then 
no alternative but to throw themselves 
into the river, at a point near the 
junction, (which may explaiti the fic- 
ton of Seamander calling to Simois 
for assistance, ) and where fording was 
probably difficult. The other divi- 
sion of the ‘Trojans could fly no way 
but up the bank of the river, probably 
to the usual ford near K, or to some 
point beyond it, where the waters 
might be more easily crossed. Now, 
when the armies fought the preceding 
day in the field near ‘Tro , it is evi- 
ent, from the nature of the ground, 
that it must have been the Grecian 
right wing which was posted towards 
this fording place, and fled by this 
route And, accordingly, we find 
that the heat of the battle that day 
Was entirely on the right wing of the 
Grecians, where the contest for the 
y of Patroclus was maintained b 
lector, and the other chiefs on both 
Sides, with unabating fury, from the 
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vicinity of the town to the camp. As 
the left wing gave way early, (B. xvii. 
v. 118,) we can easily understand that 
the right, hemmed in on that side, 
instead of retreating towards F, might 
be forced towards the modern village 
of Califat, and, after crossing, descend 
the west bank of the river. Weno- 
tice this circumstance as an evidence 
of Homer’s consistency. Had the 
death of Patroclus taken place on the 
left wing of the Greeks, we should 
have been unable to give a satisfactory 
explanation of this passage. 

The other passage, which is in the 
lith Book, states, that Hector was 
ignorant of the defeat of a certain part 
of his army, “‘ for he fought at the 
left of the whole battle, at the banks 
of Scamander,” (v. 497 ;) and has been 
cited by Chevalier, Clarke, and others, 
to prove that the Scamander was on 
the Trojan left, and was, therefore, 
the river nearest Sigeum. Now, it is 
not a little singular, that, though this 
opinion as to the position of the rivers 
is correct, it is here founded on a to- 
tally false construction of the text, for 
it was the T'rojan right that was at 
the banks of Scamander on this occa 
sion. The poet, in his account of the 
contest, follows the motions of the 
Greeks, and he means the Grecian 
left when he speaks of the left of the 
battle. Whoever will trace Homer’s 
details will find, that, when the army 
was in the field, the principal leaders 
of the Grecians were always posted in 
the same order, except when they are 
formally called away for some special 
purpose. Idomeneus and Ajax are 
always on the left wing ; Tydides, in 
the absence of Achilles, on the right ; 
Ulysses and Menestheus between the 
centre and right wing ; and Menelaus 
and Nestor between the centre and 
left. If we trace the progress of the 
battle from verse 256 to verse 556, we 
shall find, that, Agamemnon being 
wounded at Troy, and obliged to with- 
draw, the Greeks began to retreat ; 
that Hector, opposing Tydides, (on 
the Grecian right, ) was knocked down; 
and then withdrew to another part of 
the battle, (that is, to the Grecian 
left ;) that, after this, Paris, standing 
behind the column of the tomb of 
Jlus, wounds Tydides with an arrow, 
(v. 369,) hence the right wing of the 
Greeks was now close to the river ; the 
Greeks continue to retire, and, of 
course, pass the river, (v. 406;) U- 
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] is wounded, and retires still far- 


er ; Ajax comes (from his usual po- 
sition, the left wing) and rescues him ; 
Ajax repulses the T'rojans here, (that 
is, on the Grecian right,) which was 
unknown to Hector, for he fought at 
the (Grecian) left, opposed to Idome- 


and Nestor, (v. 497.) The nar- 


rative, when followed out, is perfectly 
clear and consistent. The armies were 
at this time on the Throsmos, or Gre- 
cian side of the plain, and Hector, 
fighting at the banks of Scamander, 
was, beyond a doubt, on the Trojan 
right. Had he been on the Trojan 
left, he would not have been at a dis- 
tance from Ajax, who had been called 
off to the Grecian right,—he would 
not have been opposed to Idomeneus 
and Nestor, who were always posted 
on the Grecian left,—and he would 
not have been at the banks of Sca- 
mander, since the armies were now a 
good way beyond the tomb of Ilus, 
and, of course, on the west side of 
the river. 

It is of some consequence to deter- 
mine what ancient town occupied the 
hillof Bournabashi. The following cir- 
cumstances afford a presumptive proof 
that it was Cebrene. The territories of 
this town were contiguous to those of 
Alexandria Troas, on one side, and Pa- 
lescepsis on another, from which last 
they were divided by the Scamander. 
The town was, as it were, in the cen- 
tre of Dardania, which extended from 
beyond Dardanium along the side of 
Mount Ida near to Lectum, and it was 
at the beginning of one of those two 
elbows or angles of Mount Ida, which 
seem to mean the two vallies of the 


Scamander and Simois. The country 


from Cebrene to Sigeum, in the opi- 
nion of Demetrius, was the country 
ruled by Hector, which we may sup- 
pose to be the Scamandrian plain, or 
the country of the Trojans. At Ce- 
brene were shown the tombs of Paris, 
and Oenone his first wife, (Pliny, B. 
y. cap. 30. Strabo, B. xiii. p. 891, 
$92.) These are most sabtieldy the 
tumuli, to one of which Chevalier, on 
very different grounds, has given the 
same name. Objections may be 
brought against this conclusion, with 
regard to the site of Cebrene, but we 
think it involves fewer difficulties 
i any other which can be suggest- 


» The results of the preceding di 
sions may be comprehended — 
summary :— 

The plain at the mouth of the Men- 
dere is the Trojan plain of Homer. 

The Mendere is the ancient Sca- 
mander. The Thymbrek is the sj. 
mois. The sandy shore from the sj. 
gean — to the mouth of the 
Mendere is the naval station of the 
Greeks, and the site of their camp. 
The sloping plain, extending south- 
ward from that station to the rivulet of 
Bournabashi, is the Throsmos, or hill 
of the plain. These points, we think, 
may be considered as placed nearly 
beyond controversy. 

The ruins at Palaio Califat mark 
the site of New Ilium, and there can 
be little doubt. that this city and Old 
Troy stood on the same ground. 
There are strong reasons for identify- 
ing the ancient ‘Thymbrius with the 
rivulet of Bournabashi. It is proba- 
ble that C, D, E, are respectively the 
tumuli of Achilles, Patroclus, and A- 
jax, and K that of Ilus. 

Lastly, the springs of Bournabashi 
are all cold springs, and the tumuli on 
the adjoining hill very probably mark 
the situation of Cebrene. 


After so much has been written on 
the Troad, it would be vain to expect 
that the opinions here advanced should 
satisfy every one. We think, how- 
ever, it may be said, without pre- 
sumption, that they have been dedu- 
ced from a more careful comparison 
and consideration of the text of Ho- 
mer than most of those which have 
preceded them,—that they involve 
few gratuitous assumptions, and no 
incredible suppositions, —and_ that 
they enable us to unravel some diffi- 
culties which have hitherto perplexed 
inquirers. Whether our construction 
of the poet’s topography be correct or 
not, it at least shows that his incidents 
and descriptions are perfectly capable 
of being reconciled with the present 
fuce of the country, and that they 
may even derive considerable illustra 
tion from it. It shows, too, we think, 
that they are themselves neither 
scure nor incomprehensible, but 
when rightly understood, have @ 
gree of distinctness and consistency 
which furnishes additional evidence 
of their intrinsic truth. 
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REMARKS ON THB MISCELLANEOUS 
POETRY OF GOTHER. 


MR EDITOR, 


In looking over any great collection 
of poetry, such as Campbell’s Speci- 
mens of the British Poets, it is im- 

ible not to remark, to how few sub- 
jects the ingenuity of the writers of 
miscellaneous poetry has in general 
extended. A few odes on the common 
feelings of love and friendship—some 
verses commemorative of the delight 
with which spring, and summer, and 
autumn are beheld—a poetical epistle 
to some absent friend, detailing the 
occupation or plans of the writer, and 
it may be an attempt at satire, awak- 
ened by the occurrence of some of 
those cross accidents to which poets, 
above all men, appear to be liable,— 
these, I apprehend, are the staple 
ware of by far the greater number of 
those traders who deal in the small 
traffic of verse-making and love; and 
when these goods are seen exhibited 
in every variety of shape and contex- 
ture which the genius of poets has 
been able to give them, during, it may 
be, many hundred successive years, 
there is really nothing that ss a 
greater power of lulling the mind in- 
to profound carelessness or disgust, 
respecting every future exhibition of 
the same kind. 

It must be confessed, however, that, 
things have undergone a considerable 
change for the better, within the last 
century which has just elapsed. The 
present era of British poetry is not 
only remarkable for the number and 
general talents of its authors, but still 
nore, I imagine, for the freedom 
and wide range which poets of all 
kinds have taken in the composition 
of their works. Instead of confining 
themselves to a repetition of remarks 
that have already been made in every 
variety of language, or of stringing to~ 
gether images that have a thousand 
times been employed to illustrate or 
embellish the same topics, they have 
looked with a closer, and finer, and 
keener eye upon the more secret 
movements of the human heart, and 
the more evanescent shades of human 
character ; much excellent philosophy 
has thus been embodied, and in by” 
far the most delightful of all shapes, 
with the fanciful and pathetic deli- 
heations of our modern authors, and 


future writers on the science of mind, 
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or critics who wish to be philosophi- 
cal and few at the same time, 
may find abundant illustrations of 
every more subtle operation of intel- 
lect or of taste in those delightful pic- 
tures which have been so profusely 
given to the world from the poetical 
workshops of Wordsworth and Crabbe, 
of Southey and of Byron, of Camp- 
bell and of Scott. 

The poetry of the Germans has kept 
pace with our own, and perhaps pre- 
ceded it, in this splendid career. The 
fine and contemplative enthusiasm of 
that people is peculiarly adapted, ac- 
cording to the very just observation of 
Madame de Stael, to the observation 
and treasuring up of those more re- 
condite feelings which pass unnoticed 
over the minds of the generality of 
men, or which are scarcely ever a- 
wakened, indeed, but in minds that 
can indulge the quiet of romantic 
thought, and the liberty which: this 
nation has assumed in all its late lite- 
prs regs has enabled them to bring 
within the sphere of their composi- 
tions many beautiful and most valua- 
ble subjects of poetry, which preced- 
ing authors either might not have no- 
ticed, or which they did not possess 
the courage to dress up in the conse 
crated garb of poetical language. 

‘The genius of Goethe has always 
appeared to me to be especially adapt- 
ed to this species of labour. Possess 
ing powers of thought which enable 
him, almost without an effort, to pass 
from the most erudite and fine, to the 
most obvious and even vulgar sub- 
jects, his fancy is at the same time 
characterized by that beautiful; touch 
of a philosophical spirit, which dis- 

s it not to waste its incursions in 
unprofitable admiration, but to fix its 
regard on those ‘valuable flowerets, 
which may be embalmed for the 
delight and welfare of posterity ; and 
as all his great works, accordingly, 
are remarkable for the distinct exem- 
plification which they afford of the 
power of some energetic and instruc- 
tive passion, his lesser pieces, which 
make up what is called his miscella- 
neous poetry, are almost in every in- 
stance so finely and even philosophi- 
cally conceived, thas they may be re- 
garded as poetical exhibitions of some 
of the most valuable remarks which a 
scientific student of human nature 
could choose to see made. 


I do not mean to assert, that there 
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are no trifling subjects among those 
which make up the list of these pieces. 
The genius of this author, on the 
contrary, is of such a nature, that a 
trivial subject seems sometimes to 
have had charms for him, from the con- 
sciousness which he felt of his power 
of investing it with unusual attrac- 
tions ; and, instead of confining’ his 
observations to such objects or occur- 
rences only as are possessed of native 
dignity, it is the talent of Goethe to 
view with interest every variety of 
human creatures, and apparently to 
be as much pleased when he is de- 
scribing the gypsies, and besom-sellers 
and hawkers of Dutch toys, and ven- 
ders of grease for cart-wheels, and 
finally the stage-doctors and mounte- 
banks of a German country fair, as 
when he is dissecting and exhibiting, 
in the finest preparation of poetry, 
those many convolutions hid- 
den strings of the human heart or 
fancy, the illustration of which gives 
such an unspeakable charm to his 
Torquato Tasso, or his Faust. 

In reading some of these ¢escrip- 
tions of te and familiar life, as 
they are given in the exquisitely imi- 
tative language of this author, I con- 
fess, that I have frequently been re- 
minded of a talent which, if I mis- 
take not, belongs in a greater degree 
to the generation of blackguards of 
this our good town, than to those of 
the same rank in any other country of 
Europe ; and as we have heard a vast 
deal, during some past years, of the 
literature and science, and intellec- 
tual accomplishments of the great 
men of this metropolis, and have read 
some flaming descriptions of the un- 
rivalled skill with which her Univer- 
sity is conducted, and have seen her 
boldly claiming the palm of pre-emi- 
nence from any rival establishment of 
our southerh neighbours, permit me, 
Mr Editor, to remind your readers, 
for a moment, of the vast quantity of 
fine talent of another description, 
which seems native to some of ouy 
fellow citizens, of whom Reviews, 
and Magazines, and Supplements, and 
Descriptive Tours, take little notice. 
Every person who has had the sad 
duty imposed on him of witnessing 
the conversation of the most worth- 
less of our town’s folk, and especially 
of those young men whose chief oc- 
cupation it is to patrole the streets of 


our metropolis, filching wearables, 
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"these pieces may be classed 


d imi a 
and imitating e nts, ™m 
remarked, that they have — 
language which is peculiar to them. 
selves, but a slang of thinking and 
expressing things, which is quite cha. 
racteristic, and which often is display- 
ed in the most striking and clear ex. 
hibition of such characters, or serves 
as they wish it, their favourite amuse. 
ment of ridicule, I have repeatedly 
followed a troop of these incurables 
during a holiday excursion into the 
country, for the very purpose of stu. 
dying and being amused by this ta 
lent. It has also been my lot to have 
seen individuals who originally had 
belonged to the lower rank of life, 
but whom favourable accidents had 
afterwards raised to respectability and 
distinction, and who yet retained a 
perfect command: of all their former 
acquisitions in the style I have been 
describing ; and I can assure you, 
that I have heard ludicrous scenes in 
common and vulgar life, depicted with 
a force, and exhibited with a droller 
by persons of this description, which 
are not given with greater power, 
though no doubt with greater skill in 
language, and a more becoming at- 
tention to rule, in the works of the 
great author whose miscellaneous 
try, by the character of some of its 
pieces, has called forth these remarks. 

I do not wish it to be understood, 
however, by the unlearned reader, 
that {all the miscellaneous pieces of 
Goethe are of this nature. I have al- 
ready said, that along with these more 
familiar pieces, there are many little 
poems in the volume, whichj the au- 
thor of the Elements of the Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind, or any 
tasteful lecturer upon that subject, 
might transfuse with much effect in- 
to his public disquisitions. Besides 
these, A a are also several exquisite 
pieces of a lyrical character, and in 4 
strain almost peculiar to Goethe. In 
these the author has carried forward 
a fine but distinct allegory, in such a 
way, that the most common under- 
standing can follow his meaning, 
while, at the same time, the thought is 
possessed of an elevation and richness. 
that fit it for 
most accomplished mind. 

the Song 
of Mahomet, in which the progress 
of that heretic, from the obscurity 
and peace of his infant days, to his 
overboding extent of power which 
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name has at last obtafned, is compar- 
ed, with great effect, to the course of a 
mountain brook, which rises at first 
among rocks and wild woods, and 
which, after dashing over precipices, 
and gliding majestically through val- 
leys, and receiving the tribute of ten 
thousand hundred streams in its course, 
at last gives its name to provinces and 
kingdoms, and forms a characteristic 
girdle to everlasting mountains. The 
ode, entitled, To my Goddess, in 
which the author has finely personi- 
fied Phantasy, is another exquisite 
piece of the same kind, and t ough 
different in many br from Ben 
Jonson’s admired ode on the same 
subject, yet strongly reminds us of 
the following beautiful lines of that 
author : 


Break, phantasie, from thy cave of cloud, 
And spread thy purple wings ; 
Now all thy figures are allowed, 
And various shape of things : 
Create of airy forms a stream, 
It must have blood, and nonght of phlegm, 
And though it be a waking dream, 


Chor. Yet let it like an odour rise, 
To all the senses here, _ 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music in their ear. 


_Perhaps, however, the best of these 
light lyrical pieces is that entitled A 
Journey to the Hartz during Winter, 
in which human life is viewed, as it 
were, trom the elevation of those high 
mountains, and its various paths are 
likened to the different situations and 
diticulties which a journey amidst 
swamps and rocks, and long desolate 
moorlands, and occasional intervening 
Woods, and icturesquely fringed ra- 
vines, would present. 

There are also some pieces which 
do not fall under any of the descrip- 
tions already given. The following 
reminds us very strongly of some of 
the simplest lays of our Lake School, 

tit is very pleasingly versified in 
the original, and presents altogether a 
scene which most minds given to ob- 
—— have seen exemplified in 
Itis intended to represent the 

ifferent objects which engage differ- 
cm minds, in different situations of 
ife, and the curiously contrasted feel- 
‘ngs with whiclr the same objects are 
viewed by an nae and culti- 
tanding, and by one con- 
fined to the dail of houses 
hold occupations: 
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THE WANDERER. 
Wanderer. A blessing on thy youth, 


sweet dame, 
And on the lovely youngling’s head, 
That’s pillowed on thy breast. 
Here, where this rock in hoary majesty 
Raises its cliffs—beneath this elm tree's 
shade 
Oh let me lay my tiresome burden down, 
By thy sweet side to rest. 
Woman. Why through the sultry day's 
long hours, 
And through the dust that clouds each 
public way, 
Bear’st thou thy burden with stich anxious 
haste ? 
From the far city to this inland vale 
Bring’st thou those wares that housewife’s 
hearts delight ? 
Nay, laugh not, stranger, at my simple 
thought. 
Wan. Not from the city with those 
much-prized wares 
Come I to search this far and inland scene. 
The evening now is cool— 
Shew me, good dame, the clear and trick+ 
ling stream, 
From whose pure waters thou art wont at 
eve 
To fetch the needful draught. 
Wom. This lovely path, ’midst thickly 
twisted boughs, 
Leads from the rocky mound on which we 
sit, 
By secret windings, to my quiet cot, 
And to my crystal well. 
Wan. 1 go—lo, here are traces of some 
artist’s hand, 
Whose skill has long since vanished. 
Nature, that clothes the earth with thou- 
sand charms, 
Thus fashions not her works. 
Wom. Pursue thy way yet farther. 
Wan. An architrave, with weeds and 
moss o’ergrown, righ 
Here peeps upon my right. 
Yes, I am sure sy wton A > way has led, 
Where a genius, with its forming 
ill, 
Upon the stones and hoary ruins round, 
Has placed its signet. 
Wom. Go farther still. 
Wan. Beneath my steps a stone in- 
scribed appears, 
But time has nearly worn the legend out. 
—’ Tis quite illegible. 
Words deep engraved that sought, the in- 
scriber’s thought, 
- To bear to future times, 
Are now all vanished. 
Wom. Art thou astonished, stranger, at 
these stones ? 
«Around my cot, that decks the upland 


Are many more, covered with mould 


and moss. 
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}Van. How far have I to seek ? 
Wom. Somewhat to the left thy course 
pursue 
Among the tangled bushes, where they 
spread 
Their breathing blossoms. 
Wan. By all in heaven or earth that’s 
lovely, 
A Temple's ruins ! 
Wom. There thy “ne will reach 
The crystal well from which sweet draughts 
I bring 
To cool the summer’s heat. 
Van. O Genius, what a holy influence 
breathes 
Over the spot where thy remains are laid ; 
Thy choicest works in ruins deck thy 
grave. 
But yet thy spirit, in immortal youth, 
Looks smiling o’er the wreck. 
Wom. Stop, stranger, till from out my cot 
I bring the bowl to quench thy burning 
thirst. 
Wan. The glossy ivy shrouds, in its 
green leaves, 
is image of the virgin ; 
How these kindred columns from the ruin 
Raise their smooth stems upright ! 
And there the sculptured image of a Nun, 
Her sombre head, with hoary moss adorn- 


ed, 

Looks sadly o’er the strewed and broken 
limbs 

Of kindred saints that 
shade. 

Oh, is it thus, with dust and moss embalm- 


crowd this tangled 


? 
That her best masterpieces Nature leaves 
to rot 
In utter negligence ? 
And does she thus with thistles strew the 
lace 
‘That should have been preserved with 
holiest care, 
Her inmost sanctuary ? 
Wom. How soft the infant sleeps ! 
Wilt thou, kind stranger, to my cot repair, 
Thy wearied limbs to rest ? 
Or hadst thou rather, in this open space, 
Enjoy the sweets of this delightful eve ? 
Oh, wae my arms this breathing burden 
e, 
Till from the spring [ fetch , 
The cooling draught. 
Sleep, darling, sleep, and blessed be thy 
rest 


Wan. Sweet is his infant sl 

How soft the breath that from his healthy 
frame 
Stirs the bright scarlet of his moving lips. 
Oh may the spirit of departed days 
Breathe ever on thy head, blest youth, 
That hallowed inspiration which it pours 
Upon its chosen votaries. 

Like a bright blossom of the early spring, 
May first years breathe only peace and 


liss ; 
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And when thy ing beauty is 
Oh may a of deed. 
Give grace and majesty to thy last days, 
Wom. My blessing for thy care,—and 
does my babe yet sleep ! 
Nought have I in my cot to ‘bless this 
draught 
But a poor morsel of our household bread. 
Wan. My thanks, sweet dame—how 
lovely and how green 
Is now this sunny spot on which the sun 
Sheds his departing rays. 
Wom. My husband from the field will 
soon return, 
Oh, stranger, stay, and of our frugal supper 
Receive a share. 
Wan. Is this thy cot? 
Wom. Beside these ruined walls 
My father built this lonely tenement 
From the waste ruins which thou seést 
around ; 
And ere he died, within my nursing arms, 
He saw me happy as the bride of one 
Who ploughs the neighbouring fields. 
My babe has now from out his sleep a- 
waked, 
And seeks the joy of active playfulness— 
Thou little rogue ! 
Wan. Oh, Nature, uniform and good 
in all thy works— 
To all thy varied children, thou preparest 
Their proper dwelling-place. 
The swallow on the high and polished 
cornice 
Fixes her pendent nest, 
Unconscious of the lovely work she soils 
Around the blooming twig the caterpillar 
Hangs up her winter dwelling ; 
And thou, O man, fixest thy humble cot 
Amidst the ruins of a gaudier age, 
And thoughtlessly pursuest thy loves and 


joys 
’Mid scenes that are but graves of those 
that were. 
Wom. Wilt thou not stay? 
Wan. God bless thee, and with long 
life, 
thy child. 
Wom. May thy way be prosperous. 
Wan. Whither leads that path, 
Which o’er yon rising ground 
Winds its long traces ? , 
Wom. To Cuma’s shady grottoes. 
Wan. How far are these ? 
Wom. Three miles or more- 
Wan. Fare thee well. 
O, Nature, lead my steps, , 
My wandering steps, which over graves 
lant ; 
Lead Rs in life to some well sheltered spots 
Where rising hills shut out the chilly 


north 

And poplars wave their light and limber 
leaves 

To every glance of the warm noontide — 

And when at evening, from my long: 
journ, 
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my cottage which the sun 
lest rays adorns 3 


Oh let my weary steps be welcomed home, 
By such a wife, as that who owns this cot, 
With such an infant on her faithful breast. 


i 


Among the minor verses is the fol- 
lowing very beautiful address 


TO THE HUSBANDMAN, 


A little furrow holds thy scattered seetl ; 

One somewhat deeper will receive thy 
bones, 

Yet plough and sow with gladness—from 
the soil 

Springs the rich crop that feeds and glad- 
dens life, 

And hope is not quite vanished from the 
grave. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND, 
INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
GREAT WORKS AT CATWICKE. 


(Continued from p. 116.) 


T.2TTer X. 


Dear 


Leyden, In my last letter I 


Friday, gave you some general 


account of the Hague 
8th August. and the village of 


Scheveling, and I now find myself 
seated in the cabin of a treck-schuit 
for Leyden, passing through a per- 
fectly flat country, having on the 
one hand a plain to which the eye 
can affix no limits, but, after leaving 
the Hague a little way, we see the 
extensive range of sand hills describ- 
ed in my last as forming the north- 
ern shores of Holland. From the 
Hague to Leyden is about 12 miles, 
and the level of the canal and con- 
tiguous country is many feet below 
the surface of the German Ocean. 
Such is the perilous situation of this 
country, and its dependence upon 
the dikes, that, if these boundaries 
were to give way in any one 
place, the whole country would be 
myer inundated. I need not trou- 
ble you farther with a description of 
our voyage, than by telling you, that 
we had about 50 ngers, and a 
profusion of smoking, which, how- 
ever, was entirely confined to the 
male sex, though it is not uncommon 
to see boys of 12 and 14 years of age 
diverting theinselves with a pipe in 
their mouth. I do not recollect to 
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have seen a woman smoking. With 
a view to get a little more time for vi- 
siting the works at Catwicke, I went 
a day a-head of our party. I was for- 
tunate enough to fall in with a most 
intelligent and very pleasant travel- 
ling companion from England in the 
treck-schuit, and the time passed ve 

agreeably, as we moved peaceably an 

quietly along, opening one gentleman’s 
house after another, till we reached 
Leyden, at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, having had a passage of about 
three hours. Some of the little villas 
which are seen from the canal are very 
neatly dressed off, but their only 
scenery consists in a peep at. the ca- 
nal, which they always preserve, for 
they are otherwise thickly embossed 
or encircled with trees, and, not con- 
tented with the canal passing at the 
distance of 100 yards, and often not 
more than a few paces, they must 
still have a farther cut leading up to 


_ the door; indeed, the house is not 


unfrequently encircled with water, 
preserving only an approach, which, 
in some instances, is accomplished b 
means of a bridge. Whether this 
propensity for canals arises from the 
mere idea of accommodation in com- 
municating the water with the house, 
which to a private family must be ex- 
tremely trifling, or whether it is in- 
tended as a drain to the lawn, I can< 
not pretend to say ; but, as the water 
is often stagnant, and sometimes ra- 
ther in a putrid state, it forms but 
a disgusting object to the eye of a 
Scotchman, whuse country is generally 
so elevated, that the waters flow off the 
land in a pure and limpid stream. 
Leyden, famous for its memorable 
siege in 1573, when it stood out a- 
gainst the Spanish yoke, and cele- 
brated as a University, contains about 
40,000 inhabitants, but, what is chiefs 
ly remarkable. in oo to its popula- 
tion, every third inhabitant is said to 
be a beggar. ‘The number of these 
mendicants is certainly very great, 
and they often form a painful tax u 
on the traveller through Holland, 
but, in Leyden in particular, there is 
something very squalid and ghastly 
in their appearance, while they bewail 
their situation, and a claim to your 
humanity, in a tone of voice peculiar- 
ly plaintive. This town is so much 
branched with canals, that no fewer 
than 145 bridges of stone, brick, and 
timber, are necessary for enabling the 
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‘inhabitants to communicate with the 


various parts of it. This gives the 
place a wonderfully diversified ap- 
pearance, adding much to its curio- 
sity in the eye of a stranger, although 
it renders the canals less useful to the 
inhabitants of the town, as the boats 
generally go no farther than to its 
walls; but this, indeed, is common 
throughout Holland, and thus the 
Dutch unaccountably lose, in many of 
their towns, one of the greatest bene- 
fits of a water conveyance in carrying 
goods more immediately to the door 
of the merchant and the consumer. 
Our inn being nearly opposite the 
Townhouse, under which is the but- 
chers’ market, while dinner was get- 
ting ready we walked to the Town- 
house, through the market, where we 
saw a great show of butchers’ neat, and 
almost at every stall one was employed 
in chopping minced meat, which the 
Dutch emphatically term “ Hacked 
fleysch.” In the ‘Townhouse we were 
shown paintings of the chief captains 
of the famous siege, and the picture 
of a shocking explosion which took 
ay here in the year 1807, which 
aid a considerable portion of the city 
waste, and threw down the western 
gable and organ of the Church of St 
Pierre, though at the distance of 900 
feet from the canal, where the ac- 
cident happened, for I tried the dis- 
tance with my measuring-line. By 
this catastrophe no fewer than 137 
persons were killed, besides numbers 
who were wounded, among whom was 
one of the professors of the college, 
who was at the time walking in his 
garden at a considerable distance. 
His garden wall was thrown down, 
and he was buried in the ruins. This 
dreadful catastrophe was occasioned 
by the explosion of a quantity of gun- 
powder, said to be 140,000 pounds 
weight, which was on board of a boat 
in the canal. Some of the effects of 
the concussion were very remarkable. 
It broke innumerable windows in the 
| of Leyden and its neighbourhood, 
and the shock was even felt at the 
Hague, Haarlem, and throughout a 
considerable portion of Holland. We 
visited the church of St Pierre and 
tomb of the great Boerhaave. The 
university here was long famous for 
experimental and also its 
anatomical and botanic chairs, and for 
its ens, which were originally 
founded by Boerhaave, and under the 
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[April 
patronage of the King of Holland, they 
are undergoing a considerable exten. 
sion. The King is also, for the benefit 
of natural history, about to establish a 
menagerie of wild beasts. In these 
gardens there is shown a fine plant of 
the great aloe, said to be about 100 
years old, which was expected to be 
in flower this year. There is also 
shown, in an apartment very neatly 
fitted up, a considerable number of 
Roman antiquities from Herculaneum, 
&c. chiefly in stone. The college is 
rather a mean building, and we had to 
regret that it was vacation time. We, 
however, went into two of the class 


‘rooms, and saw in each two tables, 


about 10 or 12 feet in length, with 
corresponding forms. The profes- 
sors’ desks are of oak, very large and 
clumsy. The senate hall measures 
about 30 feet by 20 feet, with a table 
covered with carpet cloth. A sand-glass 
and a mallet were on the table, while 
the room was hung round with paint- 
ings of the most eminent of the pro- 
fessors for several hundred years, a- 
mong which was observed a head of 
Boerhaave. ‘The anatomical theatre 
contains several curiosities, among 
which the female attendant who show- 
ed it pointed out specimens of the 
human skin which was tanned and 
formed into thick pieces of leather. 
A very powerful battery for electrical 
experiments is kept here, which natu- 
rally brought to our recollection the 
famous Leyden vial. ‘These remarks 
upon the class-rooms and general ap- 
pearance of this college are made to 
give you some idea of the very eircum- 
scribed state of this university, which 
suggests a curious state of the times 
when the most eminent youths of Eng- 
land, particularly from Scotland, were 
sent to study law and philosophy here 
less than a century ago ; and it is sin- 
gular, that, within these few years, 
several young men have come here to 
study. A change of residence and 
manners must be useful to youth, 
but, for. a university education, 1t 
would certainly be a strange step to 
change England for Holland, in the 
present state. of Europe, with 

oung gentle- 
man we met with here from Scotland, 
whose residence was -intended to fit 
him for a counting-homse, where the 
Dutch language was required. He 
wag a parlour boarder, and paid 1.49 
per annum, and said that L.60 was 
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the common board at the University, 
but, from his account of their com- 
forts, they did not appear to be very 
suitable to the taste of an English- 
man. 

Among other curiosities to which 
our guide carried us, he seemed to be 
pressingly anxious that we should vi- 

‘sit Altenberg castle, an old Roman 
fort, which is shown here as one of 
the greatest curiosities in Holland : 
it is about 60 feet in height, about 
200 feet in diameter at the base, and 
50 feet at the top, and its sides are 
tuntastically laid out in petty walks, 
with shrubbery, as a labyrinth. It is 
observable in Holland, that | thing 
that suggests the idea of a hill, or an 
eminence, attracts particular notice ; 
and our guide asked us, with much 
formality, if we could believe that 
such a mass of earth could have been 
thrown up by shovels. But on ob- 
serving to him that the cubic con- 
tents of Fort Altenburg would only 
make but a short length of one of the 
dikes of Holland, he turned hastily 
round, and we followed him. 

Having been this morn- 
Py tt ing joined by one of the 

ugust. 

party from the Hague, 
where the mind, in absence of its 
chief attraction, the court, is soon sa- 
tisfied with the novelties of the place, 
we spent the morning in going over 
various parts of the town, and after 
breakfast, visited the famous works at 
Catwicke,* situate upon the coast about 
six miles from Leyden, We former- 
ly noticed, that the river Rhine was 
how so subdivided into the Meuse, the 
Waal, Amstel, and Vecht, that it is 
difficult to trace its waters in Hol- 
land; but there is still a branch of 
this noble stream called the Oude 
Khin, or Old Rhine, on which Ley- 
den is built, which has its embouchure. 
at Catwicke. Its waters were now 
quite languid, and, indeed, during the 
summer months, the drainage being 
more effectual by the other rivers, the 
Old Rhine is pretty nearly stagnant, 
and it is only during the wet season 
that they become troublesome or dan- 
gerous, and that, indeed, chiefly 
When the wind prevails from the 


* We would call the particular atterition 
of our readers to this description of the 
Rteat works at Catwicke, it being, we be- 
lieve, the only correct account of them to 
be found in our language. Epit. 
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north and north-west, which raises a 
great sea upon the coast, and gorges 
all the rivers in Holland. For ages 

ast, the waters of the old Rhine have 
heen particularly destructive to the 
district of Leyden, and have, indeed, 
at times threatened the lower parts of 
IIolland to a great extent. 

It had, accordingly, long been a de- 
sideratum with the States of Holland, 
to get the inundations of the Old 
Rhine corrected and kept within 
bounds. <A nag had been finally 
arranged by the Prince of Orange, 
and was about to go on, when the 
Revolution broke out. ‘The work 
having been considered of much uti- 
lity, and very popular, was, notwith- 
standing, proceeded with, under the 
direction of Simon Kross, as engineer 
in chief. It was completed and open- 
ed on the 22d of July 1805 ;- was oc- 
casionally visited by Bonaparte in per- 
son, but much oftener by his brother 
Louis, who is said to have taken great 
interest in its progress. The whole 
operation cost the State from L.30,000 
to L. 40,000. ‘The works of Catwicke, 
in the language of the French, are 
termed the New Rhine, and consist 
of works of excavation to a consider- 
able extent, with three sets of locks 
or sluices. ‘The seaward sluices being 
situate about high water mark upon 
the sands, the intermediate set about 
a quarter of a mile farther up the 
river, and the landward sluice or lock 
is about half a mile above the inter- 
mediate ones. This system of sluices 
appears to be useful for the greater 
defence, in case of accident, to the 
seaward sluices, and also to act as a 
scouring apparatus for their connect- 
ing canal or channels. The set of 
sluices to seaward, above alluded to, 
consist of five arches, having a com- 
mon water-way of 60 feet, which are 
faced with marble, and are fitted with 
a strong set of triple gates, which lift 
perpendicularly with a wheel and pi- 
nion apparatus, and when worked, 
they are lifted during the period of 
low water, to allow the surplus waters 
of the country to escape, and are a- 

in lowered to defend the country 

om the encroachment of the tidal 
waters, Beyond this range of sluices a 
channel is cut across the sands to sea- 
ward, to the extent of about 220 yards, 
and about 12 or 13-yards in breadth, 
forming a paved channel for the land 
waters, and a battery to the lower 
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_ range of sluices. This channel is 


paved with large rough stones, and 
must have been a very laborious part 
of the undertaking, and will per- 
haps be found the most difficult part 
to preserve. 

The intermediate set of sluices 
have the same water-way as the lower 
ones, but are only three in number, 
and not being exposed to the imme- 
diate wash of the sea, open horizon- 
tally after the manner of canal locks. 
The chambers of these sluices are 
formed of blocks of bluish grey mar- 
ble from Tournay, some of which are 
of a great size, and being finely work- 
ed, they form a beautiful piece of 
masonry. ‘The joiners’ and smiths’ 
work is also in the best style of work- 
manship. This set of locks has also 
three sets of gates, two of which point 
to seaward, and one to landward. 
The upper sluice forms a bridge of 
three arches, with a common water- 
way of 56 feet, the gates of which fold 
ip one piece upon the masonry of the 
arch, so as to form the superior waters 
into a basin: this may be very useful, 
in case of accident or vo being 
necessary upon the lower sluices. 

Connected with this national es- 
tablishment, there is a dwelling- 
house for a resident engineer, and 
assistants; and the greatest atten- 
tion is constantly paid to the state 
of repair of the whole. This seems 
highly necessary, from the very peril- 
ous and exposed state of the works, 
considering also the danger which 


would result to the country from the- 


failure of these sluices in any material 
degree. We had much to regret at 
this visit to Catwicke, that none of 
the official people were at hand, and 
we could get no explanation what- 
ever from the Dutch peasantry. We 
left it, however, much gratified with 
a work which, both in utility and 
execution, is highly creditable to the 
Dutch nation, and which, indeed, is 
so popular in the country, that the 
peasantry, and even the children, seem 
everywhere to have heard of its fame. 

At Catwicke we were also gratified 
with the inspection of an apparatus 
for making salt brine by the process 
of evaporation. This apparatus con- 


sists of a frame of timber about 50” 


feet in height, and 150 paces in length, 
which is made up with brushwood 
and faggots. The sea water is thrown 
by pumps into wooden troughs at the 


[April 
top of the brushwood, which {s in 
niously laid out similar to the 

formed in irrigation, so that the salt 
water is made to trickle through the 
brushwood, piled to the height of 50 
feet. The circulation of the air ac. 
cordingly causes the evaporation of 
the lighter particles, and the saline 
and more ponderable particles are 
thus collected into troughs below, 
from which it is run off in the state 
of brine into the hold of a small ves. 
sel, and carried in bulk by the Rhine 
to Leyden, where it is finally made 
into salt. The great object, as you 
will understand, in this process, is to 
save fuel, which is very scarce in 
Holland, though coal is now worked 
in Germany to a considerable extent 
for the Dutch market. _ 

I cannot leave this part of the coast, 
without again taking notice of the in- 
enuity of the Dutch, in so complete- 
y fitting their vessels for their har- 
bours, or rather to their want of har- 
bours. For although it was blowing 
a fresh gale of wind at north-west, 
about 40 doggers were lying within 
tide mark, with the sea breaking over 
them half mast high, while the crews 
were perfectly at their ease, and the 
vessels riding, with their sterns to the 
weather, in perfect safety. Mean- 
while, the surf was so great upon the 
beach, that it threw great quantities 
of beautiful white shells ashore, which 
the fishermen were collecting in cart- 
loads for manure and lime. They 
caught them in a very convenient 
manner, in a kind of net shovel, 
while the shells were afloat on the 
tep of the spent waves, the carts be- 
ing at hand to receive them. _— 5. 
( To be continued.) 


NOTES, FROM AN OLD DIARY, KELAT- 
ING TO THE REBELLION OF 1749. 


[THE following little sketch of the history 
of the Rebellion he Ty is taken from 
a journal book kept by 
tleman of Glasgow at the period of 
In the midst of 
diaries of the weather, notes from the 
books which he read, and the ar 
which he heard preached,=we all 
once come to a passage entitled og 
notes of a very strange story,” and 
narration then proceeds as below. } - 
Axzout the 20th August, o 
gon, cal- 


sooner, the Pretender’s 
led Prince Charles, landed in th? 
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West Highlands with some gentle- 
men and arms, and at length of 
the clans, &c. he had about 1500 or 
2000 men. ‘ 

About that time General Cope con- 
vened about 2000 men at Stirling ; 
and after some time, by order, march- 
ed towards Fort Augustus. 

On his march he came near the re- 
bels, who were on a hill where he 
could not attack them, and so went to 
Inverness. 

Meantime, the rebels came through 
the hills, and possessed Perth. ‘This 
my sister wrote 3d September, that 
they had entered Perth on the 2d, 
and put that town in L. 1000 contri- 
bution. They left Perth about 10th 
September, and marched towards Stir- 
ling ; and Colonel Gardiner’s dragoons 
being there, they went up the water 
and crossed the Forth near Kippen. 
They alarmed Glasgow and all this 
country ; but there being few or no 
arms, and as little care to provide 
them, the Prince Regent (as he calls 
himself’) sent two commissioners, viz. 
William Comry and Seaton, 
with a letter to the Magistrates of 
Glasgow, on Saturday forenoon, 14th 
September, demanding L. 15,000 con- 
tribution, and an answer in three 
hours time. Accordingly the council 
sent a deputation of four, viz. P. Ai- 
ton, B. Brown, William Crawford, and 
Da. Dalzell, and blind Mr Campbell, 
to shew how they could not advance 
one-fourth of that sum ; but meeting 
with Wm. Cross, advocate, they were 
dissuaded from going, sceing the 
Prince had marched towards Edin- 
burgh. 

It seems the whole army of rebels 
inarched that day, viz. 14th Septem- 
ber, to Falkirk, and the Prince lodged 
at Callender House ; was entertained 
by Earl of Kilmarnock; meantime 
took all the arms about Callender, 
about 80 firelocks. My Lord came 
to Glasgow, and told this to Neil Ba- 
natyne, &e, 

On Sunday Lord Hopetoun came to 
Boniton, and told thatthey were march- 
ing to Edinburgh, and would”be that 
night at Lery, four miles from it. 

On Monday the Prince marched to 
Edinburgh ; ‘took up quarters at the 
Abbey, aud his camp at St Ann’s 
Yard. ‘Thatiday I heard the volun- 
teers Went ¢@%the Castle and gave up 
‘heir arm} at same time applied to 


© govermor for orders to nail up 
VOL. 
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about 30 cannon he had lent the town 
for defence of their walls. ‘The go- 
vernor told it was without his juris- 
diction, they should apply to the pro- 
vost or sheriff, and the king’s lieute- 
nant, which they did, but the provost 
refused the order, alleging it would 
irritate the enemy, &c. 

On Tuesday, at five in the morning, 
17th September, a coach went out 
at Netherbow Port, by the provost’s 
order, and it was supposed he was 
in it; upon which the rebels entered 
the town, and seized the guard ; dis- 
armed them, and also all the train- 
bands, and thus were masters of the 
town. 

At same time, in God’s good provi- 
denve, General Cope arrived on Mon- 
day at Dunbar, and marched with 
2000 foot towards Edinburgh, and was 
joined by Gardiner’s and Hamilton’s 
regiments of dragoons, about Mussel- 
burgh, on Tuesday, but did not think 
it safe to make any sudden attack 
on the rebels, who by this time were 
joined with several thousand more 
men brought by the Marquis of Tul- 
libardine and others. 

Robert Alexander, barber, sent 
by the magistrates of Lanark, came 
home on Thursday, and tells he was 
in Edinburgh on Wednesday, 18th ° 
September ; that he talked with one 
of the rebels at a dram, and asked 
why they went not to Glasgow, &c. ; 
was answered that letter after letter , 
coming from their friends at Edin- 
burgh had hastened their march. 

Friday night, the 20th September, 
my son went to Lanark to get news; he 
brought account that the rebels under 
Prince Charles had marched out of 
Edinburgh, to meet General Cope, 
who was on his march to meet them, 
am that a battle was expected. 

Lord’s day, 22d September, we had 
account by two expresses sent to Bo- 
niton, and also account by ‘Thomas 
Hamilton, who left Dalkeith that 
day, and had been on the field of 
battle, that on Friday night the 
two armies encamped near Preston 
and Tranent, within 500 of each 
other—T hat in the night the Prince 
sent one-half of his men about to the 
east of General Cope’s camp, and 
at break of ay yesterday, viz. 
September, engagement be~ 

; the king’s forces were attacked 
in front and rear at once; the dra- 
goons gave way; the infantry rallied 
uu 
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and fought, Colonel Gardiner on their 
head ; till at length the king’s forces 
were entirely broke, and Colonel Gar- 
diner killed, and about 300 or so kil- 
led on the spot, and 500 taken prison- 
ers,—a sad story. 

That this week it is storied that 
the Prince Regent had discharged all 
signs of joy on the victory at ‘Tranent 
and ma lamented the bloodsh 
of his poor subjects. 

That the Castle of Edinburgh was 
well nigh surprised by the treachery 
of a sergeant, who was immediately 
condemned and hanged by a court 
martial upon the Castle wall,—a hap- 
py delivery. 

Mr John Sedin, an English student 
at Glasgow, was here two nights with 
Jo. Bradfute; he went from this 
Thursday morning, the 26th Septem- 
ber 1745, to the Castle of Bothwell 
(where he resides this vacation, ) and 
writes from thence to my son, along 
with a hired horse he took from Lanark. 

That the Highlanders, about 2000, 
encamped on ‘Thursday at the Kirk 
of Shotts, (that he saw their fires in 
the evening hn on their way to 
Glasgow, where he reckoned they 


would arrive thesnext day, viz. Friday — 


27th September. 

That they had sent forward ten or 
twelve coramissioners before them to 
transact with the magistrates and 

ople of Glasgow for a sum, about 

440,000, That as he was well in- 
formed there was not L. 2000 in spe-~ 
cie in that city. 

That he had forwarded my packet 
to James Anderson, in which was 
one to David Loudoun, and one to 
Cony Buchanan, which I hope went 

ec. 

Saturday, 28th September. My 
daughter wrote, that one Mr Hay, 
the pretended Prince's secretary, with 
a guard of twelve men, called gentle- 
men of the prince’s guards, armed, 
came to Glasgow on the e6th Septem- 
ber, and transacted with the magis- 
trates, and at length agreed to take 
L.5000 in money, and L. 400 in 
goo as a contribution, to preserve 

e town from military execution, &c. 

My grandsons came to Jerviswood 
Saturday night, and confirm all this ; 
that Mr Hay, &c. were still at Glas- 
gow, and the magistrates were to get 
part of the money to borrow, and 
= L. 3000, and got bills on Lon- 
for 'L. 2000, and L. 500 in goods. 
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Thursd 1 
ursday, 3d October, George Ay. 
derson went to Fdinburgh 
my sister, and returned on the 6th, 

I had a letter from Mrs Mitchell 
of the 6th, showing that the rebels 
attempting the castle were beat off 
and about, 40 of them killed; that 
two or three young men were acci- 
dentally killed, and that the commu- 
nication of the castle was opened on 
the 6th October. The contribution 
of Lanark being settled for L.80, two 
of the Pretender’s guards, with as. 
sistants, came to Lanark and got the 
L. 80, and that afternoon they went 
to Cleghorn, and took three of his best 
horses and a double barrelled gun, 
and went away, 

The king’s army, about 16,000, 
were on their march towards Scot- 
land ; the said army was come to 
Berwick and Alnwick about 4th No- 
vember. 

The Pretender’s army march part 
of them to Dalkeith on the 30th and 
31st of October, and he himself left 
the Abbey on the Ist November, and 
lodged at Pinkie-house, and on Sa- 
turday morning getting some express 
the Pretender and his company le 
Pinkie in haste, without breakfast ; 
and as we heard since, the Pretender, 
with part of the army, came to Kelso 
on the 4th or 5th November, while 
another part of his army took the 
route to Peebles ; so it seems the for- 
mer party took the direct route to- 
wards Carlisle, and the other by way 
of Dumfries, while it’s said General 
Wade sent off 5000 dragoons and some 
foot from Alnwick to march directly 
west. 

The guard at Edinburgh was given 
up to the townsmen on the 8th No- 
vember, who kept it with halberts 
and staves, while General Guest sent 
dry suspect sons prisoners, 4h 
much furniture that had been robbed, 
up to the Castle. ‘The ministers re- 
turned to their: charges there after 
six weeks absence. 

November 9. We had account of 
one purt of the Pretender’s army 
entering Dumfries yesterday at noon, 
said to be about 4000, the other 
part go straight to Carlisle; by the 
way on both routes the people run off 
v e coun estroying 
in the houses, ple the corn-stacks for 
their horses. 
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Meanwhile General Blackney, with 
a party from the Castle of Stirling, 
demolished the Pretender’s works at 
Higgin’s-nook and the opposite shore 
near Alloa, and took the cannon and 
carried about sixteen prisoners up to 
Stirling castle ; hence the communi- 
cation of the rebels to the north seems 
for a time to be cut off. 

December 7, 1745. Since 9th No- 
vember to this day, the Pretend- 
crs army passed by Dumfties and 
went to Carlisle, which held out a 
little, but they returned and be- 
sieged it, the militia fired and would 
have defended, but the townsmen pre- 
yailed on the Governor to surrender 
it on scandalous terms. They left a 
garrison of 120 men, and marched to 
Penrith, Kendal, Lancaster, and Pres 
ton, levying excise and contributions. 
Wade with his army marching by 
Durham westward, and General Li- 
gonier with his army | to- 
wards Chester, but were turned by 
the Duke to Lancaster. 

Meantime all benorth Forth pos- 
sessed by the rebels, especially at 
Perth, Dundee, &c. to the number of 
1500. 

December 10. A regiment raised 
at Glasgow of ten companies, design- 
ed to go on duty, and to be paid at 8d. 
a day, also to go to Stirling. On the 
10th, the other inhabitants rendez- 
voused and put themselves into ten 
companies, and chose their officers, 
and those to stay in town. 

On Wednesday the 11th December, 
nine companies of our battalion march 
to Stirling in good order, the Earl of 
Home colonel, and the Earl of Glen- 
cairn lieutenant-colonel, who met the 
commissioners at Kilsyth ; the other 
company did not march till Decem- 
ber 23d, Neill Bannatyn lieutenant, 
and Mr Thomas Melvill ensign. 

Monday, 28th December. Yester- 
(ay and the day before there came 
in about 1100 men from the west, 
trom Greenock, Kilmarnock, parishes 
of Loudon, Beeth, Neilston, Eagle- 
sham, parish of Paisley, Kilbarchan, 
&c. and in order to furnish them 
that wanted arms, there came yester- 
day by General Guest’s order, twen- 
ana carts with arms, ammunition, 

¢. escorted by forty dragoons; also 
my Lord Glencairn returned, and he 
an Lord Ross were to see them dis- 
tributed the next day, viz. the 23d. 
But an express arrived in the morn- 
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ing at four o'clock, from General 
Guest, ordering the arms to the cas- 
tle of Dumbarton, and the west coun- 
try men to return home. And this 
night, by a letter from my son, we 
find the rebel army passed the river 
Eek on Friday the 20th December, 
and 3400 of them came that night late 
to Moffat, and the rest took the road 


to Dumfries, and this morning we | 


get advice by James Carmichael, that 
a good part of the rebels were at 
Douglas last night, and were expect- 
ed at Hamilton to night. 

Meantime we hear the military at 
Stirling and our battalion were order- 
ed to Edinburgh, and some say that 
for safety these troops were put on 
board at Borrowstounness for Ber- 
wick. 

N. B.—Neill Bannatyne writes 
they went from this on Tuesday, an 
arrived at Bo'ness Wednesday morn- 
ing ; arrived at Leith on Thursday. 
Our whole battalion and nine compa- 
nies of Paisley. | 

Wednesday, 25th December.--There 
came in here about 200 horse and 
1400 foot of the rebels; part took up 
the guard, and the rest billetted most- 
ly about the Cross. 

Thursday, 26th—We hear that 
Prince Charles diverted himself in the 

ks of Hamilton ; lodged two nights 
n the Palace. 

Friday, 27th December. — The 
Prince came at sunset to Glasgow, at- 
tended with 200 horse and about 1500 
foot. He lodged in Colonel Macdow- 
all’s house. 

()n Saturday, 28th December, the 
declaration by the Pretender, and his 
nominating Charles Prince Regent, 
was read at the Cross, with 400 or 
500 men, and two pair colours, and 
loud huzzas by the rebels only. Not 
one of the people huzzaed either then 
or at the Prince’s entry, except a few 
Jacobite ladies from Lady Fergus- 
lie’s window, next the Prince’s quar- 
ters. The superior carry civilly, but 
many of the inferior rob, steal, and 
pilfer every where. 

This day the em Sore by the 
Prince’s order, attended Mr Hay, who 
told them that the Prince had ruined 
himself by his lenity, and behoved to 
make an example, and that should be 
done in Glasgow, who had been guil- 
ty of rebellion against his papa, in so 
fir as they had raised and paid a re- 
giment for the Elector of Hanover’s 
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use, and, therefore, demanded the fol- 
lowing goods, viz. 


6000 blue cloth coats, 

6000 blue bonnets, 

6000 pairs shoes, 

6000 pairs of hose, 
12000 shirts of low-priced linen, 


the value of all computed at L. 6000. 

The magistrates represented the im- 

but should try what might 
one. 

This night we hear by express that 
the Duke of Cumberland is come to 
Edinburgh. This proves not true. 

Monday, 36th December. — The 
mock Prince, arrayed in scarlet and 
aaa reviewed his whole army in 

e Green, where I was a and 
saw a company of good-like gentle- 
men and a rabble of common men, 
not exceeding in all 4000. I much 
pitied them running to their own and 
country’s destruction. 

This day they uplifted the excise, 
and I paid for George Buchanan and 
Co. L. 28, 15s. 10}d. to the Prince's 
collector, who continued three days or 
more Hage the excise—the town 
miserably oppressed with free quar- 
ters to a rabbie never content. 

Friday, January 3, 1746.—It ap- 

red afterwards, by the Edinburgh 
ourant, that the Duke had besieged 
Carlisle from the'Q3d December, and 
on Monday, 31st, the garrison made 
their last request for transportation. 
The Duke could not comply by law, 
and so they surrendered at discretion ; 
and on Tuesday he entered the town, 


with the huzzas and acclamations of 


the people. They got 408 prisoners 
whereof only 24 were Eng- 
ish. 

This news, doubtless, came here to 
the Prince on Wednesday, Ist Janua- 

, or Thursday, 2d January, and on 

is, 3d, he marched out with his 
whole men, and lodged himself at 
Kilsyth, in Mr Campbell’s house, and 
his men in the country round. Next 
night the Prince lodged at Bannock- 
burn for 10 days or 12; his men in 
the country about made some attempt 
~ the town of Stirling, but not on 


Castle. 

General Hawle Bot the chief com- 
mand of the King’s forces, and march- 
ed them and our battalion from Edin- 
burgh to Queensferry and Linlithgow. 
Himself followed with the train of 


ar- 
tillery. On Thursday 16th Jan 
there was a party of cet 


e Highlanders, 
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about 1000, at Linlithgow, surpri 
with our van-guard, 
ken prisoners at Linlithgow bridge. 

About 300 of our men were put on 
board some boats at Leith, and went 
up and burnt and destroyed two coal 
barks that the enemy were towing, in 
order to bring over the firth some 
cannon, &c. 

Tuesday, 14th January.—1200 Ar- 
gyleshire men, including three com- 
panies of Lord Loudoun’s regiment, 
came and quartered here one night, 
and next day, 15th January, they 
marched by Airdrie, and joined the 
King’s army at Falkirk on Thursday. 

The King’s camp of military and 
militia is in and about Falkirk, and 
their enemies are encamped on the 
west of Torwcod, near Bannockburn. 

On the 16th, 120 more of Argyle 
men came here, and marched on the 
17th to join the King’s army. 

1sth January.—We hourly expect © 
account of an action ; and so it hap- 
pened at Falkirk, on Friday, 17th Ja- 
nuary. ‘The best account can be ga- 
thered from most of spectators. 

17th January.—The King’s army, 
being eight regiments foot and three 
regiments ef horse, encamped on the 
west end of Falkirk, the militia quar- 
tered in the town. In the mornin 
the rebels were observed to marc 
from their camp near Bannockburn, 
and fetched a compass southward, near 
Dunipace. General Hawley, ima- 
gining that they durst not attack his 
army, made no attempt to march out 
of his camp, till, at three o'clock, the 
rebels on a hill on the south 
of Falkirk, and on the west of Callen- 
der wood, aul then the dragoons a 
foot marched up the hill, With 

eat difficulty, a violent storm i 
heir face, the dragoons attacked the 
rebels to little purpose, and retired ; 
but General Husk, with two battalions 
of foot, fired incessantly on the rebels 
as they came down the hill, and slew 
many of them ; and, the storm conti- 
nuing, and night coming on, t 
King’s army retired to their camp, 
and, being all wet, and their ammuni- 
tion spoiled, they struck most of their 
tents, and burned the rest, and then 
the whole army retired to Linlithgow, 
and thence next day, 16th January, '° 


Edinburgh. i 
Partly the dragoons, and. principal- 

ly General Husk’s battalions, so ply- 

ed the rebels, that they could not us? 


their broadswords and targets. 
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About 100 or 140 of the King’s ar- 
my are said to be killed, the principal 
whereof is Sir Robert Monro and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney. 

It is said 500 or 600 of the re- 
bels were slain. They ravaged the 
camp, took several stragglers, espe- 
cially on-lookers, prisoners :-—an 
sort of battle. 

General Hawley’s reputation sunk 
for suffering the king’s army to be 
surprised. 

General Husk raised for his valour 
and conduct in such disadvantageous 
circumstances. 

The king’s army and the militia 
retire to Edinburgh on Saturday, 18th 
January, for safety, and for the health 
of the soldiery, and repairing the lost 
ammunition, 

30th January.—On Thursday morn- 
ing, at three o'clock, the Duke of 
Cumberland arrived at the Abbey of 
Holyroodhouse, to command the 
king’s army in chief. 

Friday, 31st January.—The whole 
army marched to Linlithgow, and the 
Duke followed to Hopetoun House 
that night. 

Saturday, the Duke marched for- 
ward to Falkirk, and the rebels made 
a feint to march from Stirling towards 
Falkirk to give battle, but on second 
thoughts they all fled, and past the 
Forth at the ford of the Frew, leav- 
ing their big cannon, and blowing 
their gunpowder and ammunition, 
and with it the kirk of St Ninian’s, 
where ten innocent people, and four 
of the rebels, perished in the rubbish. 
This is eaid to be done by the pre- 
tended prinee his order, which, if 
true, was most inhumane, 

The Duke sent off the dragoons, 
and the Argyle militia, to the ford of 
¥rew, in pursuit of the rebels, who 
took several prisoners. ‘he rebéls 
took the route of Doun, Creitf, &c. to- 
wards Perth, and the Pretender, with 
the clans, took the route to Athole, by 
the bridge of Tay, towards the High- 
lands and Moydart, while six Lords, 
with the rest, flew towards Montrose 
low coast, viz. Duke Perth, 

Elcho, Lord George Murray 
Lord Pitsligo, Lord Ogilvy, Lord 
: Nairne, and Lord Lewis Gordon, &c. 

The Duke, after org the bro- 
ken bow of Stirling Bridge, marched 
over, with the rest of the army, on 
Tuesday, 4th February, to Dumblain, 
and lodged at the minister's house. 


Next day, and Thursday, they march- 
ed to Perth, and on Friday, the 7th 
February, he sent a strong detach- 
ment to Dundee, and the rest, to- 
wards Montrose, and went with them 
himself, so all on this side Tay is re- 
lieved by means of this young deli- 
verer. 

The Prince of Hesse, the king’s 
son-in-law, arrived at Leith, on Fri- 
day, 7th February, with 6000 Hes- 
sians. 

The Duke came from Perth, on 
Saturday, 8th February, to see his 
brother-in-law, and returned on the 
9th. From this, to the 28th Febru- 
ary, the sum of the accounts from the 
north were, that the rebels divided 
in two bodies, one with Prince Charles 
to Athole, and the other to Montrose 
with Lord Nairn, Lord Ogilvy, Lord 
George Murray, Lord Pitsligo, and 
Lord Jo. Drummond, but, upon some 
battalions sent under General Husk 
to Dundee, Montrose, and Aberdeen, 
&c. the rebels still retired and dis-. 
persed. The Duke is also gone north- 
wards towards Aberdeen, where he 
remained with his troops till the be- 
ginning of April, the weather cold, 
and the soldiers, with their winter 
marching, much fatigued, and many 
sick; but u due care taken at 
Aberdeen, the army came to health 
and good spirits. Meantime, the re- 


bels attacked Inverness, and the Lord — 


President and Earl Loudoun were 
obliged to retire into Murray, and left 
one Grant with 200 or 300 men in 
garrison in the castle called Fort 
George, which castle being built on a 
sandy hill, and threatened to be un- 
dermined, was yielded up by the go- 
vernor, and all in it made prisoners 
of war by the rebels. Thereafter the 
rebels attacked and burnt Fort August- 
us, and then sent about 1500 of their 
men to besiege and attack Fort Wii- 
liam, which made a noble resistance, 
till the enemy’s ammunition failed, 
and many of their men were killed by 
the sallies, and they retired, being 
called back to their main army-about 
Inverness, about Ist April, of which 
our public papers are full. 

About the same time, viz. the 7th 
or 9th April, the Duke, with the 
king’s army, marched from Aberdeen, 
and cr the Spey, while 2000 of 
the rebels retired from it, without re- 
sistance, towards Inverness, while the 
Duke marched forward with 15 bat- 
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talions foot, and 4 of horse ; and upon 
the 16th April, came in sight of the 
rebel army, which were about 800 or 
9000; and at noon the armies engaged, 
and had a short and bloody fight for 
half an hour, the Duke attacking in 
front, and on both flanks, and obtain- 
ed a complete victory, with the loss 
of about 48 killed only of the king's 
army, and about 200 only slightly 
wounded, while in the action, and in 
the pursuit to Inverness, the rebels 
had near 4000 killed, and near as 
many then, and in a few days after, 
prisoners. 

Thus through kind Providence, with 
the young hero's wise conduct, and 
bravery of the troops, our fears and 
miseries ate brought to an end,—a 
third edition of the Revolution. * 


CANZONE OF TASSO. 


Rime Amorose. Canzone V. 
* To mi sedea tutto soletto un giorno,” &c. 


One day concealed 1 sat beneath 
A palm and pine-tree’s mingling shades, 
And fanned by summer’s balmy breath, 
I listened to two gentle maids, 
That heedless of Time’s fleeting wing, 
Lay stretched'the breathing flowers a- 
mong, 
And like two beauteous birds of spring, 
Made answer to each other’s song. 
There by a sparkling fountain’s side, 
Whose streamlet murmuring softly by, 
Reflected in its crystal tide 
The glances of each love-lit eye. 
I saw their locks of golden hair, 
_ That waving as the soft breeze blew, 
Played gently o'er their bosome fair, 
And laughing cheeks of rosy hue. 
And as I gazed, while warm awoke 
Love's flame within my bosom glowing, 
One to the other sweetly spoke, f 
In tones like summer streamlets flowing. 
** Oh! Love is more fierce ‘than the win- 
try waves, 
Than the torch of war, or the stormy 
blast 


* This expression is explained by a 
sage in the preceding Ne the Diary in 
which the accession of the House of Han- 
over is called the second edition of the Re- 
volution.-The first part of the above 
sketch ought to be dated, Jerviswood, a 
ce in the immediate neighbourhood of 
-anatk, Boniton, and Cleghorn. From 
the 10th of December, the author of the 
Journal was at Glasgow, where most of the 
events passed under his own eye. | 
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That howls through the he 
WwW. 
beauty’s past, io 


Or the torrent that r oars mid its rocky 
caves, 
He smiles at the visions that cloud my 


rest, 
He hears not my bosom’s burning sigh, 
He heeds not the grief that saddens my 
or the tear that dims my fadi 
Oh! that the tears I nightly shed om 
Might quench a little this fev'rish fire, 
And leave in my peaceful heart instead 
But the pleasing warmth of soft de. 
sire.” 
The other with milder note replies : 
‘¢ Love is sweeter far than the vernal ; 
ester bears not along the swelling 


But stealing from leaf to leaf in sighs, 
Scarce ruffles the dew on the flowret's 
breast, 
Scarce ripples the wave in its murmur. 
ing rest. 
Love is sweeter far than the fragrant tear 
That omg on the leaflet at balmy even, 
Than the honey-drop warm, all crystal 
and clear, 
Or the manna that rained from the skies 
of Heaven. 
I blame not Love that the dreamless rest 
My bosom once knew, it knows not still, 
I blame him alone that my maiden breast, 
He heaves not with keener and warmer 
thrill. 
en both together sweetly sung, 
While all the grove 
** Tis love alone can bliss impart, 
*Tis love alone in bud or blossom, 
Wheiher his flame o’erpowers the heart, 
Or softly heaves the swelling bosom, 
Can make the tender maiden blest 
That takes him to her gentle breast. 
As from the fount the streamlet flows, 
As from the bud the blossom blows, 
So from beauty’s glance of fire 
Springs the tide ot fond desire. 
That sweetest wish in which ’tis given 
To sons of Earth to breathe of Heaven ! 
Then as we stray from grove to grove, 
With joy we'll sing, All hail to Love!” 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE POPU: 
LAR SUPERSTITIONS, TRADITIONS; 
AND CUSTOMS OF TIVIOTDALE. 


<< A distant age asks where the fabric stood.” 


Cowrer. 


MR EDITOR, 


Uron looking into some of your 
late Numbers, I found several articles 
concerning the ancient superstitions 
and customs of the Scottish try, 
which I perused with much interest. 
Frompted by the same motives that 
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induced your correspondents to pre- 
serve the opinions entertained by our 
forefathers, concerning supernatural 
beings, and their interposition in hu- 
man affairs, 1 have collected a con- 
siderable number of stories still afloat 
amongst the more unenlightened pea- 
santry of Tiviotdale, my native (lis- 
trict; which, with your permission, 
I shall now present to your readers. 
The inhabitants of these districts, es- 
ecially those who inhabit the wild 
hills of Tiviotdale, are, to this day, 
found to cherish, with deep venera- 
tion, the superstitions regarding fairies 
and witches which existed amongst 
their fathers; and which they still 
teach their children with peculiar re- 
verence and care. 

Indeed, among those districts in 
Scotland distinguished for such mi- 
racwous occurrences, that of Tiviot- 
dale, and the surrounding country, 
has not been the least remarkable. 
Many of those tales, that have been 
handed down from former generations, 
have already been given to the public 
by Scott and Hogg. Yet I have 
found, during the course of my in- 

uiries, that there is still great abun- 

ance of them not yet recorded, pre- 
served among the older classes ; for 
every old wife has her stories of 
fairies and witches, and there are even 
few among them who have not some 
ape to the honour of having 

ad personal experience of their su- 
pernatural power. 

Of the numberless stories which 
have escaped the writers alluded to, 
and others, the following areafew, such 
as they have been related to me, chief- 
ly by old people. I shall commence 
with those which relate to fairies. 

There have been from time imme- 
morial at Hawick, during the two or 
three last weeks of the year, markets 
once a week, for the disposal of sheep 
for slaughter, at which thegreater num- 
ber of people, both in the middle and 
poorer classes of life, have been accus- 
tomed to provide themselves with their 
marts. A poor man from Jedburgh 
who was on his way to Hawick, for 
the puree of attending one of tuese 
markets, as he was passing over that 
side of Ruberslaw which is nearest 
the Tiviot, was suddenly alarmed by 
a frightful and unaccountable noise. 
The sound as he supposed proceeded 

man immense number of female 
Voices ; but no objects whence it could 
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come were visible. Amidst howl- 
ing and wailing were mixed shouts 
of mirth and jollity; but he could 
ther nothing articulate except the 
ollowing words: O there's a bairn 
born, but there's nae sark to pit on’t.” 
The occasion of this elfish concert, it 
seemed, was the birth ofa fairy child, 
at which -the fairies, with the ex 
tion of two or three who were dis- 
composed at having nothing to cover 
the /ittle innocent with, were enjoying 
themselves with that joviality usually 
characteristic of such an event. ‘The 
astonished rustic finding himself a- 
midst a host of invisible beings, in a 
wild moorland place, and far from 
any human assistance, should assist- 
ance be required, and full of the 
greatest consternation, immediately 
on hearing this expression again and 
again vociferated, stripped off his shirt, 
and threw it down on the ground. It 
was instantly snatched up by an in- 
visible hand, and the wailings imme- 
diately ceased, but the shouts of mirth 
were continued with increased vigour. 
Being of opinion that what he had 
done had satisfied his invisible friends, 
he lost no time in making off, and 
proceeded on his road to Hawick, 
musing on his singular adventure. 
He purchased a sheep, which turned 
out a singularly g in, and re« 
turned to Jedburgh. e had no 
cause, says the story, to regret his 
aggre in bestowing his shirt on 
the fairies, for every day afterwards 
his wealth multiplied, and he con- 
tinued till the day of his death a rich 
and prosperous man, which, of course, 
was ascribed by his enlightened von- 
temporaries to the particular inter- 
ference of the fairies, in return for 
the service he had done them, in giv- 
ing them his tattered shirt at a mo- 
ment when it was so necessary. ; 
In ancient times a firm belief was 
extant amongst our ancestors, that a 
custom obtained among the fairies, of 
taking infants wherever they could 
find them, and depositing their own 
children in their place. It was sup- 
posed that when the fairies kidnap- 
da child previously to its being 
Faptised, (which they always endea- 
voured to do,) they were more un- 
merciful both to it and to the feel- 
ings of the mother ; as in that case, 
in place of another child, they would 
substitute a pig, or an urchin, or a 
skinned or putrid cat, or some ‘such 
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unseemly creature. If, on the con- 
trary, the child was stolen after it 
was christened, they would leave 
in its stead another child. These, 
however, it is said, were invariably of 
a fretful and restless temper, 

cried almost without intermission ; so 
that they could easily be distingished 
from humon children. Of the many 
stories which are still current in this 
concern child-stealing by 


fairy depredators, the following 
A woman at Minto Crag fvot, a cot- 


one : 

e situated on the east side of the 
well-known and picturesque rocks 
called Minto Crags, was going away 
to reap during harvest, at some dis- 
rods home ; and having a young 
child, which was not yet able to walk, 
had hired a girl to take care of it in 
her absence. On the day preceding 


been in want of fuel, she went 
to gather sticks in some of the woods 
with which these romantic rocks are 
covered. ‘The girl not having yet ar- 
rived, she took her child along with 
her, and laid it down by the side ofa 
bush, till she collected some wood for 
her fire. Upon her return she was 
struck with surprise at the thin and 
wan ap nee of her child, which 
was crying bitterly and “ a’ begritten 
oure.” From this, and the unceasing 
manner in which it continued to er 

and fret after it was taken home, bo 

she and her husband were soon con- 
vinced that it was not the same child 
that she had formerly carried in her 
arms, which was robust, and of a fine 
disposition. They were in conse- 
quence very much distressed. In this 
extremity, however, not with an 

view to sooth the feelings of the child, 
but to have their own restored, re- 
course was had to a Mr Bourland, 
minister of Bedrule, an adjoining pa- 
rish, who having examined it, imme- 
diately pronounced it not to be an 
earthly being. Under his directions, 
the mother went to the crags, and 
pulled some witches thimbles, or fore 
glove, (Digitalis purpurea,) a plant 
which still grows very plentifully 
upon them. Mr Bourland havin 

boiled the flowers, poured some o 
the decoction into the child’s mouth, 
and laying it upon a flannel blanket, 
disposed some of the boiled herbs on 
its breast. After performing this 
ceremony, he distributed the remain- 
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that on which she intended to set out,*: 


CApril 
der of the herbs over its body ; ana 
wrapping it up, placed it in the cradle 
which he carried into an adjoining 
barn, the door of which he locked 
and otherwise secured the premises, 
so that all ingress was impracticable. 
He then gave strict orders that none 
should attempt to open it till he him. 
self should come to do so next day. 
The woman being all anxiety about 
the fate of her child, persusded her 
husband to watch with her at the 
barn door all night. They, however 
neither saw nor heard any thing dur. 
ing the night, and never once heard 
the child utter a ery. The worthy 
clergyman having come next day, 
opened the doors, and taking from the 
cradle the child that had inte lost, 
presented it to its mother as healthy 
and cheerful as it formerly was. 'This 
strange story is of ancient date. Mr 
Bourland was the first Presbyterian 
minister of Bedrule after the Revolu- 
tion. I had it from an intimate, and 
most respected, acquaintance of mine, 
to whose great grandmother Mr Bour- 
land was uncle ; and whose family 
having been originally so nearly re- 
lated, the story has been handed down 
in it with rather peculiar interest. 
This gentleman’s grandmother, who 
was a very old woman, used often to 
relate this story, which she had pro- 
bably learnt from her mother, or per- 
haps, if we may venture the suppo- 
— from the worthy pastor him- 


Certain rules and remedies, no less 
strange than ridiculous, were prescrib- 
ed by skilly auld wives, whereby the 
charms of’ the fairies might be avert- 
ed. These were much more confident- 
ly relied on, than those that might be 
resorted to, after their neglect had oc- 
casioned the loss of a child. An un- 
christened child, for instance, was 
considered as in the most imminent 
danger, should the mother, while on 
the straw, neglect the precaution of 
having the blue bonnet * worn by 
her husband constantly beside her. 
When a cow happened to be seized 
with any sudden disease, (the cause 
of which was usually ascribed to the 
malignant machinations of the fairies, ) 
she was said to be e/f-shot, and it was 
reckoned as much as her life was 
worth not to “ dad her wi’ the blue 

* Bonnets were generally worn in, Th 
viotdale 69 or 70 years 
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ponnet.”" ‘The blue bonnet seems 
to have been equally celebrated for its 


averting influence, as “ a hank 0° red’ 


thread,” or even the rowan tree, or 
mountain ash, used against the charms 
of witcheraft. Another preventative 
was a stone with a natural hole in it, 
which was suspended by a string over 
the thing that it was intended to pro- 
tect. Though, to this day, stones of 
this description may be seen, in some 
parts of ‘Tiviotdale, sus yvuded over 
the weavers’ web, yet I do not think 
that they were ever so much esteem~ 
ed for their reputed efficacy in this 
respect as the blue bonnet. Of 
the many stories which tell of the 
sad occurrences that have happened 
in consequence of the mother neglect- 
ing to be protected by this last men- 
tioned antidote, the following is one ; 
but when, or where it happened, 
(though certainly in 'Tiviotdale,) I do 
rot know, A. poor woman having 
been delivered of a fine child, was, for 
the first two or three days after its 
birth, very anxious how to proteet it 
from the fairies, Her husband's blue 
bonnet was, of course, not neglected, 
but, whether from carelessness, after 
the first impressions of danger had 
left her, or, whether from a too con- 
fident reliance in the prowess of her 
own firm resolutions and intrepidity, 
she soon became regardless of the pre- 
caution. She had, however, soon 
cause to repent of her carelessness ; 
for one morning when she awoke, she 
was no less disgusted than frighten- 
cd on finding, in her bosom, an ugly 
cmaciated creature, with only a coarse 
imitation of human features in its 
face, instead of her own fine ruddy- 
cheeked boy. Like all other children 
of this deseription, it cried, almost 
without intermission, One day,. a 
bout a month after this event, the 
gudewife having had some work to 
perform out of doors, she desired. 
tailor, who happened to be inthe 
house, to rock. the. cradle till she re- 
turned. When. she. had got to some 
distance from. the house, the child in 
the cradle whispers very slyly to the 
tailor, If you winna. tell ma’ mam- 
my, I'll play ye a spring on the pipes!” 


It’s no wordie a dad of a bonnet,” 
contempt, or alluding to any thing pot 
worth the trouble of repaiting. 
VOL, vi. 
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Struck almost dumb at hearing such 
a proposal from a little feeble child, 
which, till then, had never been seen 
to lift its head from the pillow, and 
never before heard to utter a wori, 
the astonished tailor confusedly mut- 
tered a promise,~and the little tin 
elf taking a pair of beautiful bag- 
pipes out of the cradle foot, began to 
play in such harmonious strains, as 
quite enraptured him. He, of course, 
soon discovered the nature of his cun- 
ning musician ; and though quite cap- 
tivated with the music w rich it pro- 
duced in so masterly a manner, yet 
compelled by the dread of allowing 
such a guest to harbour in his friend's 
house, while it was in his power to 
expel it, he snatched it from the 
cradle, and tossed it furiously upon a 
large fire, that was then burning on 
the hearth. In the twinkling of an 
eye, the fairy child flew up the chim- 
ney, exclaiming, at the same instant, 
in an imprecating tone, Peats for 
that, ye infernol tailor.” ‘Ihe rapidi- 
ty of its ascent was such, that it 
scarcely finished this expression when 
ithad reached the chimney top, though 
it began when on the fire. At these 
frightful results of his well intended 
deed, the honest tailor stood aghast 
and amazed; and if more could be 
added to his astonishment, it was still 
a little increased, though perhaps a 
little more agreeably, upon discover- 
ing the honest child ying in 
the cradle sound asleep, which had 
been conveyed to it by unseen agents. 
A story of a women having been 
taken away by the fairies when a child, 
somewhat similar in some of its rela~ 
tions to the preceding, is still extant 
among a few old people, and by the 
greater part of them believed to be 
an incontrovertible truth. It was re- 
lated to me by a Mr James Ruckbie, 
(who, though well stricken in years, 
still retains a considerable knack for 
poetical composition,) whose veracity 
none can impeach. He remembers 
to have seen the woman when he was 
ten or twelve years of age, and he 
thinks she might then be about sixty. 
I therefore conglude, that it must 
have happened, at least the atory must 
have originated, upwards. of a hun- 


‘dred years ago, It runs thus: The — 


w isp was by pelti 
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woman, when a girl of about three 
ears old, was diverting herself with 
Sons feliow children, when a company 
af dimiwative men, dressed in green, 
suddenly made their appearance 4- 
mongat them, and each of them, all 
on a sudden, seizing her by different 
of her clothes and body, carried 

of. The children who witnessed 

the loss of their companion immedi- 
ately hetook themselves to flight, and 
gave the alarm to her parents. 
their hearing the account which they 
ve of the matter, they at once eon- 


cluded that their child was carried off 


to Fairyland, by the fairies. Placing 
grt faith, however, aa was gene- 
rally dowe in these days, in religious 
influence, they caused her to be re- 


membered in the prayers of no fewer. 


than seven * churches. This method 
of attempting her restoration was ul- 
timately attended with the desired ef- 
fect: one of the ministers to whom 
they applied was a Mr Davidson, mi- 
nister of Galashiels, an eminent and 
worthy divine, and, like the illustri- 
ous Dr Boston, his contemporary and 
intimate aequaintance, (from whom 
he may, perhaps, have got the sceret 
of the knack,) eminently distinguish- 
ed in those days for his skill in ex- 

lling troublesome spirits from their 
Mr Davidson soothed their 
affliction, by telling them that “ all 
the devils in hell should not keep her ;” 
and his prediction was soon fulfilled, 
for a day or two after prayers were of- 
fered wp for her restoration, she was 
found in a romantic forest called the 
Plora Wood, eating the bark of trees. 
This wood ia about a mile below the 
village of Inverleithen, at a short dis- 
tarice from Pechles. When they in- 
quired of her where she had been, or 
what she had been doing, she would 
tell them nothing more, than that she 
was getting milk and bread from her 
mother ; and to this insigni t an- 
swer she always adhered. She waa, 
ever afterwards, observed to have a 
melancholy cast in her countenance, 
which my narrator distinetly remem- 
bers, He telle me also, that at times, 
something was discovered in her fea- 
tures very wild and wonataral. This 
story wae believed by the whole vil- 
lage, who had for their informants 

e-witnesmes to the affair—the chil- 

en who were present at the child's 


© An odd number was reckoned lucky. 
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being carried off by the thiries, and by 
whora my narrator haw likewise bern 
told of it. Et can only be accounte, 
for im one pe seems the most 
probable. child may have jn. 
advertently strayed from ita corm 
niona, lost itself im the w 
where it might have subsisted upon 
shrubs and the bark of trees. 

This explanation, however, wij] 
not account for all the circumstances, 
and there are man stories, the aw 
thenticity of which admita of no 
doubt im the minds of those why 

, pretend to have had ocular evidence 
of their truth. The following is one, 
as it was related to me by the adven- 
turer himself. When he was a boy, 
attending a country school, he Poser 
on his road thither a scaur, by the side 
of a rivulet, where he was accustom- 
ed, as he positively affirmed, to meet 
two little fairies dressed in green cnats. 
They never offered him the least mo- 
lestation, but, on the contrary, while 
passing by, they used to divert them- 
selves very innocently with dancing, 
an amusement of which they are re- 

to have been particularly fond. 

would at other times sing, or 
play on their favourite musical insiru- 
ment, the bagpipes, when they dan- 
ced, both, in a cireular figure, in the 
same sportive and (harmless man- 
ner. After having amused them- 
selves for some time im this way, 

would both at once 
, leaving the shrill notes of 
and my narrator standing ino 
mazement. These adventares hap- 
pened generally om the Saturday 
venings, and, it being in the summer 
season, the stillness of the evening, 


pa- 


av 
ait 
place, conspi to re vere 
peculiarly sublime. He says that ix 
never held any personal conferences 
careless about troubling them, lest he 
| | should have given them offence. The 
| truth of this story he affirmed to me 
"i upon the faith of a Christian. He» 
| man of about eighty year 
which 1 could collet, is quitesc:- 
me dible and decent man, and he woul 
one would certainly ne 
4 run the risk of having the good cbs 
| thin: doubted, for the bare 


1920] 
pose of telling this nugatery story. 
But, to enter upon any mquiry con~- 
cerning the origin of these stories, 
would involve me in a long and eom~- 
nlicated, and, I believe, in somewhat 
wn unsatisfactory speculation. I 
shall, therefore, rather pursue the 
nore easy and also more task 
of illustrating the epinions of our fa- 
thers by the relation of a few more of 
their stories. 

The fairies are re as hav- 
ng been of an obliging disposition to- 
wards their earthly neighbours, when 
well treated by but when, on 
the contrary, they were treated harsh- 
ly, they were alike alert to show 
their resentment in some exemplary 
manner. <A familiarity even some- 
times subsisted between them and 
those whe had had the good luck to 
oLtain their favour. When ina work- 
ing mood, or disposed to do their fa- 
vourites service, they would some- 
times perform during the night such 
pieces of work as they knew would be 
vrviceahle. If a miller, for instance, 
happened to be im their favour, they 
would go into his mill, (a place where 
they partieularly delighted to perform 
wonderful feats,) and execute as much 
work in one night as the miller him- 
welf could do in a week. It is also 
wil, that they had ever a great de- 
ure to borrow articles off food, for 
which they always made a sufficient 
return, often giving many times the 
they recexved. Two fairies 
we mid to have frequented the farm- 
house of Winningtonrig, in the days 
of yore, that were particularly pointed 
in this respect. Besides the stories of 
their generosity, there is one of a dif- 
ferent deseription, One summer's 
morning about day-break the 
in the house were alarmed with the 
noise of the ipes in the kitchen. 
On i btchen door, they 
‘ew thei friends the fairies re- 
Yeating up the in great confa- 
tion, and seemingly much disappoint- 
el on their mirth being thus inter- 
rupted. For this they took a singu- 


_ lar method of revenge. They caused 


ious voices to 
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atill more, they kept continually chas- 
ing them into the rooms and other 
parts of the house. The discordant 
sounds produced by this enncert of voe 
eal music was a striking contrast to 
the noise of the hagpipes, with which 
they were enjoying themselves when 
disturbed by the family, and for which 
they took this method of showing 
their displeasure. Next morning the 
animals’ voices were restored to their 
wonted tone. 

Of that species of generosity an- 
ciently ascribed to the tairies, the fol- 
lowing story will enable the reader to 
form some notion. About the hegin- 
ning of harvest, there having been a 
want of meal for shearers’ bread in 
the farm-house of Bedrule, 2 small 
quantity of barley (being all that was 
yet ripe) was cut down, and convert- 
ed into meal. Mrs Buckham, the 
farmer's wife, rose carly in the morn- 
ing to bake the bread, and, while en- 
gaged in baking, 2 little woman, in 
green costume, came in, and, with 
much politeness, asked for 2 loan of a 
capful of meal. Mrs Buckham thought 
it prudent to comply with her request. 
In a short time afterwards the woman 
in green returned with an equal quan- 
tity of meal, which Mrs Buckham 

at into the meal-ark. This meal 
had such a lasting quality, that from 
it alone the gudewife of Bedrule bake 
ed as much bread as served her own 
family and the reapers throughout the 
harvest, and when harvest was over it 
was not finished. The great-grand- 
children of Mrs Buckham are still liv- 
ing, and fill very respectable stations 
in Selkirk, in whose family, I am in- 
formed, the legend is still preserved. 

To multiply such stories as these 
could serve no good purpose. From 
such as I have given, the general te- 
nor of the whole that are yet afloat 
among the older classes may be col- 
lected, for in their leading features 
they are all somewhat similar—the 
same proneness to the marvellous per- 
vading the whole. 

Contrary to my original intention, 
I find that [ have extended these pages 
to such a length, as necessarily to ex- 
clude what I intended to have given 
concerning witches. This I shall, 
in consequence, reserve for a futere 


communication, and shall finally eon- 


clude with a few relations illustrative 
of the ancient and more peculiar ha~ 
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Hawick, March 24, 1820. 


ACCOUNT OF AN APPARITION IN 
AYRSMOSS. 


Greenock, 
MR EDITOR, 


Ir the following letter be of my 
service as a representation of Scottis 
character in a part of Scotland hither- 
to comparatively little known, you 
will oblige me by giving it a place in 
your Miscellany. ‘The writer lays no 
claim to elegance in his composition, 
for, like the beings he describes, he 
has taken up the greater part of his 
education at his own hand, when fol- 
lowing his flocks among the moun- 
tains of Nithsdale and Ayrshire. I 
believe he has experienced all the va- 
rieties of feeling that agitate the bo- 
som of a Scottish peasant ; and, for 
that reason, if he can contrive to make 
himself understood, I look upon him 
as tolerably well qualified to describe 
them. I must apprise you of one 
thing, however, before introducing 
him to your acquaintance—he is a 
rhymer, like myself; and if, out of 
vanity, he should sometimes exereise 
our patience by giving you one of 
iis songs, you must just bear with 
him as I do. Upon the whole, his 
letter and he bear a remarkable re- 
semblance to each, other—they are 
baith gay an’ thro’ ither. 


To Mr H———, Greenock. 


My pean H 


You wish me to procure you a par- 
ticular account of the most remark- 
able superstitions that are still afloat 
in the upper districts of Dumfries- 
shire. This I shall certainly do as 
soon as I can find an opportunity of 
conversing with some of our old grey- 
headed friends in the parishes of Kirk- 
connel and Sanquhar. In the mean 
time, as I have been lately. visiting 
our old acquaintances on the banks of 
the Glenmuir, and particularly in the 
parish of Muirkirk, I wish to direct 
your attention to the remarkable ap- 
parition that was seen by our friend 
J-—— M at the grave of Came- 
ron. In Ayrsmoss, It. is probable he 
may have told you of it himself before 
he went to America; but, as.I am. 


Apparition in Ayrsmoss. CAprit 


bits and customs of the inhabitants of 


Tiviotdale.—In the mean time, I am, 
&e. A. M. 


not certain whether he has or hot, I 
a tell you the story as he tauld is 

You recollect very well, whe 
and I were about 
mischievous poetical genius of J— 
M-—— used to keep the whole parish 
in an uproar; it would allow nothing 
to. lie at rest ; it even shook the moun. 
tams, and raised the vera dead out o’ 
their graves :—for, besides conjuring 
up the ghost of How-d’ye-ca’m’s auld 
mare to proclaim aloud, to the terror 
and astonishment of the hail kintra 
side, how ill she had been used dur. 
ing the time of her sojourning here 
below, he began a dispute between 
the two neighbouring hills of Cairn. 
Table and Middlefield-law, that was 
like to alarm the neighbourhood, and 
Iam not certain if the difference be 
exactly settled at this day. 

By these and a hundred tricks more 
of the same kind did our poet distin- 
guish himself — his companions ; ° 
and, as he possessed naturally a guid 
gift o’ the gab, and had, besides, one 
of the best educations Muirkirk could 
afford him, whether out of vanity or 
amusement I shall not presume to 
say, but so it was, he took a certain 
pride in contradicting sundry articles 
of popular belief. He would not be- 
lieve that even his Clootieship was so 
idle, or yet so fond of rural amuse- 
ments, as to come and divert himself 
at puttin the stane with some of the 
shepherds about Staniehill and Ward- 
law, or that he excelled so much in 
that diversion as to take up one about 
the size of an ordinary steam-boat, 
and heave it frae the ane hill-side to 
the ither at ae swing, a distance of 
a a mile and three quarters. As 
ittle would he believe, when the good 

ple’s cats on Glenmuir-water cam 
in a’ drouket on Halloween, that the 
fairies had gallopped on them from 
their summer habitation amang the 
heather blooms on Ward-law, to their 
winter quarters on the Domald-moat. 
He could not conceive that it was/pos- 
sible for any person to see)a spirit. 
How could ever an immaterial exist 
ence be perceptible ‘to bodily eyes? 
They were all beings of the imagins- 
tion, and never seen by any) body 
good health or in'their sound senses- 

By these and many more ay 
ments of the same kind did- our philo- 
sopher attack the foundations of the 
popular faith,—a faith that had de 
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scended from father to child through 
many successive generations, and in 
the truth of which they believed as 
firmly as in any of the miracles of 
Moses, and which, for that very rea- 
son, it was not advisable to meddle 
with. J M did not consi- 
Jer these things, however, and glo- 
rious wes his career in pulling down 
the strong holds of error end super- 
stition. One philosophical victory 
fyllowed another. Ghosts, brownies, 
and witches, trembled at his approach, 
til he had almost persuaded himself 
into the belief that the vera deil durst 
hardly steer him. 

How far our friend might have pro- 
ceeded in such laudable and profound 
discoveries, 1 know not, but it is cer- 
tain, from his own confession, that he 
saw as much one night as put an end 
to his scepticism, and convinced him 
that there was *‘ more in heaven and 
carth than he dreamed of in his philo- 
sophy.” ‘ 

A little above the foot of the ‘ haunt- 
ed Garpal,’ on the opposite side of the 
water of Ayr, stands the lonely little 
cottage of 'Tarreoch, or perhaps with 
more propriety, ( Tir Crioch,) for it 
is exactly on the end of Ayrsmoss. 
Farther up the water, about half a 
mile beyond the Through-stane, is 
situated the neat little mansion of 
Nether Wellwood. Here, you recol- 
lect, the hero of our story officiated in 
the character of farmer’s servant; here, 
i the innocent days of his boyhood, 
he spent his time in driving carts, 
making songs, forming theories, and 
forming ditches. He was young, and, 
like all other young poets, he would 
have sacrificed every other considera- 
tion, to the pleasure of spending an 
hour in the company of a bonnie las- 


sie. ‘The lady of his love, for the 


time being, was an inmate of the a- 
bove mentioned Tarreoch. And, ac- 
cording to the laws of gallantry esta- 
blished in the parish of Muirkirk, as 
you know well, my dear H. it was in- 
cispensably necessary that he should 
pay a visit to his Duleinea, at least 
every Tuesday or Friday night. He 
80 fortified as with 
ove and philosoph ther, he was 
determined see the powers of 
(larkness ati@efiance for once. Arm- 
ed with this goodly resolution, as he 
came home from Tarteoch, instead of 
directing his course the nearest way 


for the Wellwood, he bent it straight 
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for Cameron’s grave. It was in the 
howe dead o’ the nicht, a close mist, 
and nothing to disturb the silence of 
the solitary moorland, save the lonely 
murmurs of the Ayr, and now and 
then the muirfowl springing on whir- 
ring wings frae the dark moss hags 
and heather bushes at the approach 
of our devil-defying traveller. He 
would certainly have lost his way, had 
it not been for the red flashing glare 
of Muirkirk furnacesgleaming tltrough 
the mist at intervals, and which ser- 
ved to shew bim that he had now 
reached the little green swaird, where, 
over the grave of the murdered, stands 
the Through-stane, whereon are en- 
graved an open Bible, and the hand 
of the minister grasping his sword, 
under which are the following lines: 


Halt, ey passenger, come here and 


r 

Our soul triumph with Christ our glorious 
ead, 

In self-defence we murdered here do lie, 

To witness ’gainst this nation’s perjury. 


What were his thoughts in such a 
place, at such an hour, I cannot tell. 
He told me he feared neither ghost 
nor devil; perhaps neither of them 
was there; but, ‘* Look, my lord, it 
comes !”” "T'was something more aw- 
ful than either. ‘ It stood still, but 
he could not discern the form there- 
of.” In the appearance of horses and 
a chariot of fire, it described a circu- 
¥ course half round the grave ; the 
drivers seemed clothed in light. The 
heather appeared bending under its 
burning wheels. As he gazed on it 
for about the space of half a minute, 
it vanished in a cloud of mist. He 
trembled, and felt as if the Almighty 
had passed by on his horses and cha- 
riots of salvation. 

He was so overcome with terror at 
what he had seen, that he lost his 
way among the mist, and wandered 


for sometime in the moss between the 


Wellwood and Well-trees. At last 


he found the highway from Muir- 


kirk to Old Cumnock ; but he was so 
stupid, that he knew not whether to 
turn to the right hand or to ‘the left. 
After considering the upper side of 
the road and the lower, however, he 
found his way home, When he went 
to bed his fellow-servant was aslecp, 


and he was determined to conceal his — 
one 


conversion from him and ever 
else if possible. With this resolution 
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he lay down, but he trembled so with 
the apprehension of seeing another vi- 
sion, that all attempts at concealment 
were in vain. He awakened his bed- 
fellow, told him what he had seen, 
and immediately his mind was at ease. 
This, my dear H. is the substance of 
the account J M gave me. I 
believe it just as firmly as that I have 
this pen in my hand. You know very 
well the effects of it were visible in 
his after life and conversation. 

In my way from Glasgow to San- 
uhar, along with a friend, I visited 
the Through-stane last summer. The 
appearance of the place is wofully 
libecd- The beautiful green leas 
of Nether Wellwood, where we used 
to lie and read, while our lambs were 
feeding on the ‘* fragrant flowrie 
swaird,” have all been tortured by the 
tearing plough. The gowanie brae 
at the side o’ Pal-wharnie Burn, where 
we read Ossian’s Poems, and wunnart 
how they cou’d be poems, because 
they didna metre, was not to be dis- 
tinguished from the red earth around 
it. Here and there [ saw a solitary 
shepherd boy following the charge that 
once was ours, playfully sporting with 
his little dog, or lying among the hea- 
ther puin’ strawberries. One little 
boy I get with of a most eis 

character. He was happet aneat 
his grey plaid, in the bield of a green 
rash-buss. He had been reading, for 
when I came up he closed a wee 
ket Bible. I imagined he had 
weeping, for his eyes were wet. 
I inquired atter his little history, and 
where his parents lived. ‘* My fa- 
ther and mither are baith dead,” said 
he, “an I hae nae body to leuk to 
me but my master and mistress ; but 
they’re unco kin’ tome. Yonder the 
place where my father stay’t—It gars 
me aye greet when I look at it. That 
was imy father’s Bible ;—there the 
psalm they sang that night he dee’t.* 
I'm aye vext when I read the Psalms 
—I used to say them to my father on 
the Sabbath nichts, when he tell’t me 
an my wee brithers it he was soon 
gaun to die, and gart us aye fa’ to the 
greetin; but he bade us dight our 
een and no greet, for if we saught the 


Lord, because the godly man 
Doth daily fade away ; 

And from among the sons of men 

The faithful do decay.” 
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Almighty, he wad be a father to us 

when he was dead an gane.” * * © 
Logan Banks, March 1820, 


GERMAN REVIEWS, 


TueERE is no doubt but our readers 
observed on the day our lastNumber was 
published, an extraordinary bustle in 
all the booksellers’ shopsin Edinburgh. 
For our parts, when we saw the por. 
ters yas forth heavily laden trom 
our publishers, and heard these latter 
promising a hundred praying cus- 
tomers that each should be the first 
served, our vanity led us for a mo. 
ment to think that we ourselves were 
the occasion of all this ado. We had 
forgotten that on the same day also 
was published the Monastery. The 
sight, however, of this intense public 
interest recalled.to us the time, 


When breathless in the mart the couriers 
met, 

Early and late, at evening, and at prime, 

When the loud cannon and the merry 
chime 

Hail’d news on news, as field on field was 
won 

When Hope, long doubtful, soared at 
length sublime, 

And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 

Watched joy’s broad banner rise, to meet 


the rising sun. 


And we felt ourselves highly delight- 
ed that a new fiction should now 
excite those warm feelings of impa- 
tience—of delight—of almost extra- 
vagant joy, which were formerly only 
produced by a bloody and dear bought 
victory. The mind is precisely like 
the body. The dram-drinker or the 
opium-taker must have recourse to 
some still stronger life-shortening 
poisons, before he can feel the glow 
of excitement, while he who merely 
sips Bell’s ale, is animated by a sin- 
ge glass of wholesome wine. The 
in and the clank of arms which made 
us insensible to every sound but 
the shrill trumpet, or the loud 
mouthed cannon, has d away, and 
we can now dwell with delight on 
the harp of poetry, or on. the sweet 
sounding shell of, fiction. This, we 
as it bry at least 
cou ave no ing 
when the Comers had to tell the 
world of a victory, or the Chronicle 
warned its readers to a defeat. 
We were neither defenders nor aven~ 
gers of our country, and we 
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only expect to amuse it when it had 
no claims on its more serious atten- 
tion. Even now we are afraid the 
noise of the radicals will drown our 
still voice ; at least we shall find an 
excuse for “ the world’s neglect,” in 
the uproar. which civil broil engen- 
ders, and we shall still flatter our- 
selves, that but for deep public dis- 
tress, our writings would have been 
nailed on the mast of fame, a signal 
for ages to come. Full of the scene 
we had witnessed, we hastened home 
to inscribe it in our common-place 
book, and found on our arrival a vast 
collection of German reviews and lite- 
rary journals heaped on our table, 
which interested us almost as much 
as the Monastery, and made us for a 
moment forget it. They were the 
first we had received this year, the 
ice having interrupted the communi- 
cation. Our own journals come to us 
day after day, and so gradually and 
constantly, that we are scarcely sensi- 
ble of the quantity of mental food we 
devour ; but when we receive at one 
moment a six months allowance, we 
are astonished at our own gluttony. 
We ran over number ‘after number, 
and pamphlet after pamphlet, as if 
we thought we could sateh the infor- 
mation they contained merely by 
looking on the covers. We wished 
fora dozen pair of eyes and half a 
dozen minds, to see and comprehend 
the whole at once. We were afraid 
that our ingenious, speculative, and 
industrious brethren on the opposite 
side of the water, might, in the six 
months we have lost sight of them, 
have found a north polar in 
that region (the air) in which they 
are said to reign paramount, and have 
arrived at the el dorado of science and 
knowledge. Our fears were, how- 
ever, without foundation, and our 
wishes also were vain. ‘To ascertain 
the value of our treasure it was ne- 
cessary to examine it more minutely. 
We first devoted ourselves to the 
wisdom and learning of the ‘whole 
University of Géttingen, compressed 
into the small space of a duodecimo. * 
Good things, says the proverb, are 
made up in little parcels, and all this. 
Wisdom is not only crowded into a 
little form, but) is sparingly issued to 
the world in half sheets and quarter 
* Gittingsche gelehrte Anzeigen. Pub- 
lished under the of the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen. 
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sheets. The Professors think a num- 
ber of little blows are more agreeable 
than one large blow, and they assault 
the citadel of ignorance with their pa- 
bullets twice a week. They are 
in league with the garrison, and ra« 
ther desire to tickle them out of their 
strong hold, than to force them to 
evacuate. They are not likely to con- 
quer the world by storm. We hastily 
ran over the whole, and saw little 
that we in our then frame of mind 
could employ. Short literary notices 
of new books, with the sum and sub- 
stance of their information, they give 
rarely extracted—a sort of catalogue 
raisonné is a very useful but not a 
very amusing book. But here, mix- 
ed with the rest, is the Account of the 
Proceedings of the Society of Sciences 
itself, which celebrated, on the 13th 
of November 1819, the eighty-sixth 
anniversary of its foundation. The 
Society changed its president for the 
year, heard some papers read, and 
mourned over the members they had 
lost in the year. Among these we 
noticed Count Festetics, so well known 
for his endeavours to promote know- 
ledge in Hungary, and the celebrat- 
ed French volcanist, Faujas St Fond, 
who was in the habit of calling a 
destroying volcano, Un tres beau 
Phenomene. The society also ap- 
pointed certain prizes for the en- 
suing year. Few of our readers, we 
believe, are likely to be candidates for 
these, and we therefore pass them by. 
Should any of our literary friends, 
however, be anxious to obtain the ho- 
nours and the ducats whieh the So- 
ciety have it in their power to give, 
they will find all the conditions which 
it is necessary to comply with men- 
publish- 
ed the 4th of December 1819, of the 
above mentioned journal. It may be 
of some interest to mention, that Pro- 
fessor and Hofrath Hauseman read a 
description to the Society of a me- 
teoric stone, which does not seem to 
be one of the best authenticated in- 
stances ever met wiih of the fact 
of such stones falling from the 
clouds. It was, however, attended 
with some curious circumstances, On 
the night of the 12th of October, an 
inhabitant of Hartmannsdorf, a vil 


a league south-west from Politz, in 


the territories of the Prince of Reuss, 
saw a brilliant light in the heavens, 
which he com to an 


realis. On the following day, at seven 
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o'clock in the morning, weather 
cloudy and calm, a-noise in the air 
was heard in this neighbourhood, 
which some people compared to the 
noise of acannon. ‘This wus follow- 
ed by something like the souyds of 
organs or ringing of bells, or distant 
singing, or like a storm raging ina 
pine forest—for it was compared to 
them all—and then a stroke was felt 
as if a body had fallen on the earth 
from a great height. After the ex- 
plosion, the atmosphere remained 

uiet, and, though some peoplethought 
they had ascertained the dircction of 
the stroke, no one went immediately 
to the spot. Some days afterwards, 
however, an honest peasant found in 
this direction a meteoric stone, weigh- 
ing 7 pounds and 1 ounce. It was 
about 54 inches long, and somewhat 
less thick, and was taken possession of 
by the government for the Prince of 
Reuss. It was deposited, after some 
specimens had been taken away for 
examination, in the Gymnasium at 
Gera, under a glass case, as a “ sa- 
cred, irremovable treasure,” which 
was not to be touched. We, how- 
ever, mention the circumstance in 
order that the next of our curious 
travellers who visits be 
sure not to forget Gera and the stone. 
We have a great anxicty to know the 
exact measure and size of the glass 
case which covers it—the sort of ta- 
ble on which it lies—the age and look 
of the keeper—the present ‘ form and 
body” of the stone—in short, we de- 
sire earnestly to be informed of all 
those minute, interesting circumstances 
relative to it, which modern travel- 
lers are so careful to give us of far less 
celebrated things. For a more per- 
fect description of the celestial object, 
which we do not doubt will be inte- 
resting to chemists and mineralogists, 
we must refer to Professor Hause- 
yaan’s paper, which is contained in 
the 20.5th Number, published Decem- 
ber 25, 1819, of the above Jonrnal. 
Professor and Hofrath Tychsen’s pa- 
92 on the medals and monies of the 

ahommedan era will be interesting 
to oriental scholars; and Professor 
Stromeyer’s. analysis of some new 
Greenland minerals will not pass un- 
noticed by chemists. But, as we hap- 
pen to be neither one nor the other, 
they are not “ grist for our mill ;’— 
and we can only recommend them to 
the notice of the editors of the Quar- 
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terly Journal of Science. Here fol. 
lows something more to our Purpose 
It is a notice, ‘ that some of th. 
works of our Professor and Hofiati,* 
Heeren are translated into both French 
and Dutch, and that some of’ thes» 
translations, having gone through two 
editions, is a proof how highly these 
works of our Professor and Hofrath 
are honoured, even out of Germany,” 
This is, of course, a call on all true 
Germans to regard this learned man 
as the great honour of his country, 
We are sure our readers must laugh 
with us at the vanity which dictated 
this notice, when we tell them the 
initials at the bottom leave no doubt 
it was written by our Professor and 
Hofrath himself. Such is the undis- 
guised manner in which the Germans 
“‘ fish for fame.” It is, however, a 
specimen of an honest homeliness, an 
open sincerity of heart, which we be- 
lieve to be peculiar to them, and 
which is sithier to be praised than 
The remainder of the . 

five months, con- 
ich we can present 


censured. 
Journal, includin 
tained nothing 
to our readers. 
From the philosophic duodecimo 
we turned to an octavo scarcely less 
philosophic, which is sent into the 
world at Heidelberg, at the rate of 
100 pages monthly, Like‘ the lesser 
work, the greater part of its contents 
are medicine, jurisprudence, and the 
natural sciences. Notices of German 
literary works were few, and _ those 
few not of much importance. Messrs 
Fouque and Laun, with the wife of 
the former gentleman, have given 
birth to another volume of those tales 
of ghosts, spirits, and horrors, of 
which they are such rapid manufie- 
turers. If we did not happen to know 
that the makers of such tales, like 
boys who make figures with phospho- 
rus on a wall, are the only persons 
on whom their own tales have n0 
eftect, except contributing to their 
more comfortable subsistence, there 
is no class of persons we sho 
pity so much as the writers of ghostly 
romances, We really do think, in 
spite of the Heidelberg Review, that 
it is high time all such tales were g!- 
ven up for ever. When a belief in 
spirits was general, there was some 
reason for authors writing books in 


which they were the principal agents: 


* An untranslatable title. 
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But, now that it is nearly conquered 
by philosophy, every man of sense 
should be ashamed of endeavouring 
to uphold. or revive it. It is one of 
the errors of the past generation ; it 
is full of trembling and fear ; and we 
ought all of us to wish it not merely 
panished, but forgotten. A belief in 
supernatural agency, in the common 
affairs of life, was formerly the foun- 
dation of much, and still is of some 
delusion. A night to a sailor on the 
watch, is to him like day, but toa 
superstitious being who has rarely 
been after dark in a place less light 
than a public street, night is fraught 
with terror. No man of sense, and 
we must class authors as men of sense, 
should in any way encourage a mis- 
chievous belief in ghosts and appari- 
tions. If we tolerate the appearance 
of supernatural beings in the works of 
some of our greatest authors, we do it 
for the sake of the beauties they are 
united with. They, however, are 
blemishes, and we do not admire nor 
love them for themselves. Ancient 
writers may be justified for using 
them. They believed in them, but 
modern writers, who are less credulous 
than the vulgar, want every excuse. 
Such we conceive Messrs de la Motte, 
Fouque and Laun to be, and we are 
at a loss to imagine how their “ tales, 
sayings, and poetry,” of the world of 
spirits” can find admiring reviewers. 
We have less to say against another 
work they mention, the title of which 
ls peculiarly descriptive of the general 
tendency of German authors. By 
them, namely all emotions, particularly 
if allied to enthusiasm, are regarded as 
mysterious. They designate them 
with a species of cant somewhat re- 
sembling the quaint phrases of the 
early Quakers and Methodists. So 
that we are naturally led to suppose 
German poets labour under a similar 
sort of enthusiasm. The inward man 
of our sectaries is the inward life of 
¢ Germans, and the movements 
which the latter describe correspond 
precisely with the “ workings of the 
Spirit.” ‘The work here reviewed is 
called “ Pictures taken from the in- 
ward Life.” + The author chooses 
to remain anonymous, though not onl 
this, but a prior work have ioe mu 


* Aus der Geisterwelt. Geschichten, 
und Dichtungen. 

+ Bilder aus dem innern Leben. 
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praised. ‘The work is poetical, but as 
no single specimen, and nothing but 
the titles of the little separate 
which the two volumes consist is gi-. 
ven, we dare not venture to give an_ 
opinion concerning it. 
musement from it hereafter, we are 
willing to hope the book answers to 
the favourable notice taken of it. 


es of 


Expecting a- 


Two specimens are given, in the 


Heidelberg reviews, of October, and 
_November, of the old poetry of Ger- 
many. We are glad to find the Ger- 
mans recurring to the manly, though 
rude ages of chivalry. They will not 
adopt the ferocity of that period, andits 
vigour, sincerity, and even harshness, 
may make them ashamed of their pre- 
sent feminine, and over refinement. 
The clearness and graphic nature of 
the writings of former ages will aid 
ridicule and reason in banishing the 
mysterious enthusiasm which is at pre- 
sent the greatest reproach under which 
the German character labours. .The 
first of these works is Kopp’s Sketches 
and Writings of « former period. * 
It contains a great mixture. 
poem of the 14th .century, the name 
of which is the Mirror for Knights, + 
is the greatest curiosity. 
nuseript was found in the library at 
Cassel. 
late to the old Saxon code, and some 
to inscriptions and remarkable ma- 
nuscripts. ‘The other example is the 
narrative. of a Christian mission and 
conversion, done out of Latin into 
German verse, by a certain Rudolf von 


A small 


The ma- 


Some of the other papers. re- 


Montfort. The history relates to the 


3d century, but it is not mentioned 


when the author lived. This is a tid- 
bit of antique biography, reserved, as 
the reviewer says, for a future occa~ 
sion. ‘The name of the work is Bar- 
laam and Josaphat. Rudolf was at 
least an industrious and prolific poet. 
T'wo other productions of his contain 
together 64,000 verses, and one of 
them appears to be a “ chronicle of 
the world.” We notice also a trans- 
lation into German of the Orlando 
Furioso, which, is by no means exe~ 
cuted to the reviewer's satisfaction. 
Of course, it is not the work of those 
admirable translators the Vosses, but 
of a gentleman who bears the naine of 
Streckfuss. Poems, by Wilhelm Hey 
shine in the pages of the review, like 
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a somewhat naughty child under the 
correction of a fond mother. The 
form, and the features, and the gene- 
ral character, are praised, that ‘the 
youth may be encouraged, but faults 
of rythmus and grammatical errors 
are the only specimens of the work 
selected. We cannot look on it with 
a mother’s fondness, and can only 
imagine there must be a great scarcity 
of good poetry, when this is allowed 
to take up four pages of the review. 
Travels by a Mr Meyer, through part 
of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
chiefly mineralogical, is the only book 
of this description we see noticed. In 
general, the Germans are deficient in 
such works. Humboldt, and Von 
Buch, and Hammer, are enlightened, 
learned, and truly instructive travel- 
lers, but in general the Germans are 
indebted for that geographical infor- 
mation they know so well how to com- 
pile, to the travellers of other coun- 
tries. Some celebrated Germans by 
birth, such as Hornemann, Burck- 
hardt, and others, were in truth the 
travellers cf another nation. 
There is a review of three minor 
ts worth further notice. The first 
of these, Mr Ernst Frederick Georg 
Otto von Malsburg, makes in his pre- 
face a direct claim on the friendship 
of his readers. ‘‘ The friends who 
know me, and who are attached to 
me, will not love me the less for pub- 
lishing these poems ; and those per- 
sons who do not know me, may, per- 
haps, learn from them to love me.” 
Another specimen of the homely 
honest way the Germans have of 
speaking out their feelings. We are 
taught to mistrust the reviewers when 
we find them praising such verses as 
er following : We give a literal trans- 
tion. 


Most true there is a holy feeling, 
Which a powers of darkness dare not 
touch ; 

They dare, ‘tis true, but vain, their toils 

They sink in the abyss, and there despair. 
The following, however, they think 

are not excellent, though they regret 

they should disfigure the pages of the 

illustrious Mr Malsburg. The poet 

says, when night comes, 

Then like two fountains 

That flow unconstrained, 

As they would melt in tears, | 

My eyes open their sluices, 

And run drunk with desire 

Till daylight comes, &c, 
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And further, 

Oh, my tears, flow on, flow on, 
That out of you a stream may rise, 
On which I to the place may swim 
Where I again shall see her. 


This is quite equal to the tears that 
were shed for one of our own good 
queens, which were said by some court 
as to have been so ubevidats. that the 

tmen who conyeyed her dead body 
by water, might have “ rowed her 
through lier people’s eyes.” 


Again, 


The cheeks glow, and always paler streams. 
The flame cannot dry the flood, 

And the flood cannot stop the flame. 

Are tears oil? Are tears no more water, 
That I am only more destroyed by my 


flame, 
The more I try to extinguish it with my 
tears ? * 


Weare hard-hearted translators, we 
believe ; for we cannot love the noble 
Frederick von Malsburg for his verses. 
Though we, in our merry moods, 
should have no objection to see some 
few more specimens of his bathos. If 
we did not love him, we should at 
least laugh. 

The second author is a poet of 
quite a different stamp. “ A brave 
boy of nature,” as the reviewer calls 
him, a bookbinder’s apprentice,—a 
sort of apparition which has not ap- 
peared in Germany since the days of 
the celebrated cobler Hans Sachs, who 
made extempore verses to the music 
of his lap-stone, and represented God 
preaching and moralizing with all the 
attributes of a Nurnburg pastor. The 
specimen which is given of the pro- 
ductions of the bookbinder, speaks 
much better for him, than the tears, for 
the noble Frederick. We are afraid, 
however, Jacob Schnerr will not rise 
to be the Burns or the Bloomfield ot 
Germany. A description of the cours: 
of life in the ballad style is both 
simple and neat. His work is pub- 
lished at Nurnberg, the former seat 0! 

try, when, like other trades, 
ad its guild, its masters, and its 4 
prentices. We hope Jacob may help 
to re-establish a poetical corporate”, 
and may rise himself to be a master. * 


* Heidelberg Review, for October 1819. 
Gedichte von Kenst Frederick Georg Ott 
von Malsburg. 

+ Ibid. Gedichte von Jacob Sclmert- 
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Miss Theresa von Artner, the third 
of the prolific race, is spoken of in ra- 
ther too contemptuous a manner by 
the reviewers, when she is called a 
minor poet. A person who writes 
hexameters on the meanest subject, 
and at will, is surely a poet of-first- 
rate importance. ‘The followmg is a 
speciinen of “ The Slaughter Feast,” 
a poem written on killing a fat hog, 
and written to convince a friend who 
had laughed at her scribbling propen- 
sity that she could write on such a 
subject. 


The sacrifice 

Grunts, bound in the gateway ; a fat 
swine, heavy as lead, 

Oh! A stately animal! Nearly as large 
and as weighty 

As that boar which was sent as a scourge 
on Calydon’s fields, 

And which the heroes of Greece united to 
destroy. 

So unite yourselves to-day, hand-sure 
butchers, 

More certain of victory,—though already 
glowing, the small 

Deep eyes roll about. 

The swine is conquered, and the 

blood caught in vessels, 

mixed with milk and snow- 

white fat 


Must serve—-A noble dish, to fill our bel- 
lies. 


Now dissect off the fat down to the ribs ; 

Dryed in the revolving smoke, which, 
from foulness 

Saves it, many a sweet bit shall it give 

Us, 

Now, divide the flesh. ‘This also bestrew- 
ed with biting salt, 

And reddening nitre, must go high in the 
chimney ; 

Lut clean the inward parts more, and wash 
the intestines 

Countless times, till pure and white they 
swim in the tub. * 


If we should dispute with Theresa 
the possession of taste, we cannot deny 
her a great knowledge of pig-killing 
and cleaning. We only wonder how 
‘lady, who, from the von prefixed to 
ier hame, we judge to be noble, could 

ave acquired so extensive an ac- 
quaintance with the business of a 
butcher. This, united with a great 
command of language, is one of the 
most extraordinary acquirements we 
ever met within a lady. We counsel 


. * Ibid, Gedichte von Theresa yon Art- 
er, 
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our fair readers not to despair. Indus 
try in their calling, whether they are 
painters or poets, may enable them to 
attain as great an elevation as the ac- 
complished Theresa. 

When we got thus far in our read- 
ing and remarks, we were surprised 
to find that we had stuff enough for 
an article ; and, in the full confidence 
that our readers will be pleased with 
our efforts, we resolved, under the 
title prefixed to this paper, to give 
them such information, monthly, as 
we may obtain from German periodi- 
cal works, relative to German litera- 
ture. ‘The harvest is, however, so 
vast, that only a very few of the scat- 
tered ears can be gathered into our 
store. Our selection will be as varied 
as possible. It will necessarily be a 
patched work: but we shall use all 
the skill we possess in the joining. 
And we have no doubt that a few of 
the diamonds, and pearls, and false 
stones of Germany, mixed and turned 
in our kaleidescope, may bring fore 


ward many varied and beautiful pat- 


terns. 


’ THE BYSTANDER. 
No. II. 


Tue contemplation of the various 
changes which, during the lapse of 
five thousand years, have been wrought 
on this our temporary abode, affords, 
to a reflecting mind, an inexhaustible 
store of usetul and interesting medi- 
tation. It is pleasing to trace from 
age to age, the gradual developement 
of the faculties of man ; to observe, 
that while one generation hath passed 
away, and another succeeded, each 
has added its mite to the general stock 
ot knowledge; which has thus attain- 
ed to that accumulated mass, of which 
we now reap the benefit. 

In contemplating the many revo- 
lutions that have taken place on this 
theatre of man’s exploits, we are gra- 
tified by observing, that these have 
rarely been effected by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, or unforeseen accidents ; 
but that the great Disposer of events 
has generally made use of the mind 
of man, that ethereal spark which as- 
similates to his own divine nature, as 
the instrument for working. these 
changes. It is gratifying thus to be- 
hold the supremacy of this unseen 
part of our nature; to perceive the 
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mind of one individual swaying the 
actions of thousands ; it is gratifying, 
because we feel that we possess in 
common with that individusl, a - 
tion of the mystcrious essence from 
which his power originates. The fa- 
cility with which we can trace the 
causes that have contributed to pro- 
duce those changes that are already 
past, is also gratifying, because it in- 
spires a feeling of security with re- 
gurd to future events, which could 
never be possessed by the victims of a 
blind and aimless chance. 

To mark the gradual improvement 
of science, and to contemplate the 
rise and fall of empires, form the 
higher branches of this study. But 
these are lofty heights, to which I 
seldom aspire. It suits not my dis- 
position to enter into details of war 
and rapine ; to observe how the exer- 
cise of tyrannical power forces its vic- 
tims to break their galling chains ; 
and how the abuse of liberty by a 
lawless multitude, again raises up a 
tyrant to wrest it from them. ‘To 
me it is more pleasing to mark the 
gradual changes that have taken place 
in society ; to watch the varying modes 
of social intercourse, to contemplate 
the assembling together of friends and 
acquaintance, from the time wherein 


ley, to that in which they remain till 
sunrise in the gilded drawing-room. 
I love to conjecture what, at each dif- 
ferent period, have been their objects 
| Of general interest ; what have formed 
the subjects of their graver conversa- 
tion: I say graver, because I suppose 
the elements of chit-chat to have been 
nearly the same in all ages ; from the 
days when the damsels of Padan-aram, 
us they watered their flocks by the 
well of Haran, talked of the marriage 
of Jacob and Rachel, until the last 
weck, when the Misses of Edinburgh, 
as they sipped ice at Mrs ’s 
rout, discussed the particulars of the 
wedding of Lord — and Miss 
- When the hour of separa- 
tion arrives, whether that hour be in- 
‘dicated by increasing darkness or in- 
creasing light, IT love to follow the 
‘company into the retirement of their 
family circle ; to see what then are 
their cares, their pleasures, their oc- 
cupations. In short, I love to ex- 
amine the minute economy of domes- 
tic life, and leaving it to others, to 
follow the prince, the statesman, and 
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they met at sunset in the pastoral val-' 


[April 
the warrior h the mazes of in- 
trigue, and the highways of blood- 
shed, I content myself with accom. 
penying the father, the husband, and 
the son, to the domestic fireside. 

If the changes which have occur. 
red in modes of government, and in 
systems of philosophy, be great, no 
less great are the changes which time 
has wrought on the habits of social 
life. But society is not like an em- 
pire, nor its mannérs like the theo- 
rems of a science. The revolutions 
of society are not so sudden as the re- 


-volutions of a state, and a king is 


more easily banished than an opinion. 
Neither are modes of behaviour dis- 
covered, adopted, and thrown aside 
by the discovery of new modes ; nor 
dare we, I fear, venture to affirm that 
morals, like the sciences in general, 
have been in a state of progressive 
improvement. In comparing the man- 
ners of one age with those of another, 
it requires a careful examination of 
their respective merits, ere we award 
the palm of superiority. We find in 
most ages something to approve, and 
in all much to condemn; and to 
weigh the good against the good, and 
the evil against the evil, is a nice and 
difficult operation. ~'To trace the pro- 
gress of an art or science is compara- 
tively easy; for it is a mere narration 
of facts ; an enumeration of discove- 
ries which one age has made, and the 
next has corrected ; or if the succeed- 
ing generation have substituted error 
for error, the perspicuity of later times 
has rectified the mistakes of both ; 
but in morals the results are not so 
obvious, nor the facts so tangible. 
In every science, except the science 
of conduct, when the truth of a pro- 
position has been fully proven, it has 
from that time been acepere as an 
axiom; the practice has always been 
coincident with the knowledge pos- 
sessed. Widely different is the cise 
in morals ; there the principles 
immutable; but even where their 
truth has been admitted, the strict- 
ness with which these principles have 
been observed, and the estimation 1 
which they have been held, have vi- 
ried much. ‘The reason of all this 's 
obvious, in the adoption of @ princ- 
ple of science, the head alone is com 
cerned, the consent of the judgment 
alone is required ; but in the A 
tion of conduct, 
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man is naturally unsteady, inconsist- 

ent, the slave of passion, and the sport 

of circumstance. 

But although the obstacles which 
lie in the way of the historian of mo- 
rals be great, he has a powerful as- 
sistant, peculiar to the study in which 
he is engaged. He has not to trace 
the endless errors of opinion, for the 
theory of conduct is not like theories 
of the earth, a set of probable con- 
jectures. The science of morals is one 
on which the happiness of man is so 
dependant, that his beneficient Crea- 
tor left it not, like other sciences, to 
be perfected by the slow process of 
time. He himself condescended to 
communicate its principles perfect and 
entire, to which nothing could be ad- 
ded, and from which nothing should 
be taken away. When he, therefore, 
who reviews the manners of the 
world, in different nations, and at dif- 
ferent periods, has removed from the 
actions of men that gloss with which 
hypocrisy or ignorance has varnished 
some, and that crust of obloquy with 
which malice or envy has invested 
others, he can compare those actions 
with the infallible standard he pos- 
sesses, the morality of the gospel. 

Thus to examine the manners of 
social life, and thus to compare them 
with the standard of right, is, I have 
already said, my favourite mental a- 
musement. I do not find, upon the 
whole, that comparisons with former 
tines, render me discontented with 
the present state of things; on the 
contrary, I rather feel gratitied for ha- 
ving been reserved to these latter days. 
‘The manners of this age certainly ex- 
cel all that have gone before, in pu- 
rity, in gentleness, and in many other 
amiable qualities. 
this gentleness, not be superficial ! 
may it be in the thoughts as well as 
in the words; in the heart as welhas 
on the tongue. 

I have not, at present, time to ex- 
tend my speculations on this subject 
any farther, as the- large eight-day 
clock, which, in spite. of the jibes of 
my cousin John, has stood in the cor- 
ner of my library these fifteen years, 
has just struck ten, the hour at which 
I promised to wait upon Mrs —-— of 
——— ; and as I am always punctual 
to my appointments, 1 lay down my 
pen, intending to resume it again this 
evening, if the party do not possess 
sufficient attractions to detain me long. 
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Postscript—I have just returned 
from Mrs ’s ball. I went thi- 
ther in good humour with myself, and 
with all around me. I have come 
back fatigued, disappointed, dispirit- 
ed ; in short, with all the bitter feel- 
ings of one who sees his newly raised 
theory fall to the ground, like a swal- 
low’s nest which the rude hand of 
= wanton boy has severed from its 
old. 

I had not given the contents of my 
card of invitation that attention to 
which the work of a lady was entit- 
led, in consequence of which, I er- 
roneously imagined that the party was 
to be a rout, a species of entertain- 
ment which I prefer to a ball, as it 
affords more scope for the exercise of 
my favourite propensities. Upon dis- 
covering my mistake, I was about to 
adjourn to the house of a lady in the 
neighbourhood, who this evening gives 
a concert ; but as I was quitting the 
room, my steps were arrested when I 
beheld one of the lords of the crea- 
tion, six feet two inches in height, 
beginning to play the part of Cavalier 
seul inaquadrille. Oh! ‘twas a good- 
ly sight, to see those herculean limbs, 
whose natural paces were “ full ell 
long,” mincing, and tripping, and 
twirling, in a.circle of twelve feet 
diameter! When he had completed 
the appointed number of steps, the 
lady opposite to him took up the 
theme; and gathering her garments 
tightly around her, (as Aladdin was 
desired to do when he went in search 
of the wonderful lamp,) she bent for- 
ward, and described with her body 
an arc, whose chord made with the 
horizon an angle of forty-five degrees. 
(1 tove to be correct.) I have seen a 
man dance upon his head, and a mon- 
key perform Scotch steps with his fore 
paws; but I never before saw a lady 
trip on the light fantastic toe, in ap 
sition at once so painful and so 
zardous. “ This is folly,” said I to 
myself, “ but it is harmless folly.” 
At the conclusion of the quadrille, se- 
veral couples advanced to_the top of 
the room, and ranged themselves side 
by side. The music struck upa beau- 
tiful air, and the dancers advanced a 
few steps, when suddenly, to my no 
small horror and amazement, the gen- 
tlemen seized the ladies round the 
waist, and all, as if intoxicated by this 

novel juxtaposition, began to whirl 
about the room, like a company of 
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Bacchanalians dancing round a sta- 
tue of the jolly god. “ A waltz!” 
exclaimed I, inexpressibly shocked, 
“‘have I lived to see Scotch women 
waltz?” I looked at the spectators, 
and hoped to see the blush of mo- 
desty tinge the cheeks of those who 
were thus forced to witness such a 
disgraceful exhibition ; but if it had 
excited in any the glow of virtuous 
indignation, they had prudently re- 
tired behind the crowd ; as those who 
met my view were either gazing with 
perfect unconcern, or critically exa- 
mining and commenting upon the 
different styles of dancing. “ And 
this,” thought I, “ is the nineteenth 
century! ‘This is the age of purity 
which I have been so highly extol- 
ling! Are the reasonings of the wise 
to be ever thus overthrown by the 
— of fools?” I gazed on them 
n bitterness of spirit. ‘* Ah!” said I 
mentally, “‘ had I seen Maria waltz 
with the Lieutenant the night before 
her elopement, I would have regarded 
that event as a most blessed deliver- 


While I was thus musing, Lady 
, panting and breathless, came 
and threw herself on a seat near me. 
Her face was fair, and her dress was 
elegant; but I thought of the days of 
downeast eyes and plaited handker- 
chiefs. I looked at her first with pity, 
and then with indignation ; for I re- 
inembered that the great-grand-father 
of this waltzer married my grand- 
aunt, the Lady Betty M , after 
having been a acknowledged lover 
for seven years. ‘* And art thou,” 
said I internally, ‘ the descendant of 
the grave, the chaste, the domestic 
Lady Betty ?>—she who, in the fourth 
year of her courtship, had a quarrel 
with her lover, so serious as almost to 
end in separation, occasioned by his 
presuming to raise the tip of her fore- 
finger to his lips ;”’—*‘ I perceive by 
your countenance, Mr M——,” 
said her ladyship to me, “ that you 
do not admire waltzing.” 1 felt too 
sore to be able to speak, so I only 
bowed assent to this remark. ‘‘ Lord 
to——," said she, addressing a gen- 
tleman who stood near us, “ will you 
allow us to waltz at your house next 
Friday ?”—‘* Not,” answered he, 
** unless we can procure a sufficient 
number of blind fiddiers—for I have 
too much regard for the morals of the 
Jower class to suffer them to witness 
12 
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in their superiors such a glaring de- 
reliction from iety.” Piqued by 
this rebuke, her Ladyship arose ani 
left 

And is this pernicious exotic to 
allowed to flourish and to 
the cold and pure regions of the 
North ? Ungraciously was it received 
at its first importation into Caledonia, 
For years after it was deposited in 
our soil, it eould only put forth, here 
and there, a weak and puny stem, 
which was quickly trodden down ; 
but, upon its being transplanted into 
the hot-bed of the “ Select Assem- 
bly,” it sprung up, fungus like, in 
the course ofa single evening, and in 
a few weeks it had attained a strength 
and vigour appalling to those who 
look with a jealous eye on modern in- 
novations. Oh, may its precocity be 
symptomatic of its speedy decay ! 

And must the friends of propriety, 
of decency, hold their peace? Must 
they look on in silence when the evil 
spirits of the Continent are sowing 
tares amongst our wheat? Let it not 
be. If no father will prohibit his 
daughter from mingling in the waltz, 
—if no rich old aunt will threaten to 
leave her fortune to niece Grizzy in- 
stead of niece Matilda, unless the 
said Matilda behave with more deco- 
rum,—if no lover will look grave at 
beholding his mistress in the arms of 
another,—I, even I, a neglected old 
bachelor, will lift up my voice and 
cry aloud against such a corruption of 
our manners. I shall not interfere 
with married ladies, they belong to 
their husbands ; and if, in this age, 
when so many are imperiously ~~ 
upon us to share our property Wi 
them, the husbands of waltzers have 
abandoned the mean spirit of mono- 
poly, far be it from me to condemn 
the liberal principle. It is to you, ye 
virgin daughters of Albyn, that I now 
address myself. By your delicacy— 
by your ful ‘modesty—by the 
pure and eloquent blood which once 
mantled on your cheeks at the very 
name of Waltz—I adjure you to Te- 
linguish this shameless exhibition. 
Oh! could you behold it as it ap 
to a Bystander—could you see W 
see—could you hear what I hear— 
you would for ever abjure the hate- 
ful practice. Let no one attempt to 
excuse herself by saying, that, so 
as waltzing was rarely seen, she never 
consented to join in it. If the thing 
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be wrong, it is not the less wrong be- 
cause many are guilty of it. 

Some worthy people, possessed of 
more piety than good taste, have pre- 
sented to the world their meditations 
upon all the common events of life, 
If some of you whom I am now ad- 
dressing will favour me with your 
“ Meditations while Waltzing,’ I 
will, with all due solemnity, lay them 


before Mr D Ny and the 
Rev. J E , and if, after 


a careful examination of those symp- 
toms, these physicians of the mind 
declare that the waltz has a good 
moral tendency, I shall cease my then 
impertinent remonstrances. But, in 
the conviction that the opinions of 
these two great men will coincide with 
that of the unlearned Bystander, I 
shall conclude the advice I have be- 
gun to suggest to my dear country- 
women. If my other appeals fail, I 
will appeal to their self-interest. 
What makes British lovers so much 
more constant—what makes British 
marriages so much more happy—than 
those of any other nation under Hea- 
ven? Is it not the superior purity of 
mind and manners Sealand by the 
females of Britain? Be yourselves. 
Imitate not the loose manners of those 
countries, from whose impiety and 
impurity Providence has_ separated 
you by a barrier of waves, which it 
were well you might never cross. 

Yet IT would not be too severe on 
the fair inhabitants of other king- 
doms. I have no doubt that some, I 
hope many, of those who have sub- 
mitted to partake of this degrading 
amusement, are pure even in thought ; 
but this 1 must say, and I call upon 
every female to attend to me, that a 
woman who can, without blushing, 
feel her waist encircled by the arms 
of a man who is neither her father nor 
her brother, has lost something which 
she can never regain. She ae lost 
that innate, that shrinking delicacy 
which was born with her ; that feeling 
which, independent even of thought, 
nature gave her for the preservation 
of her purity. If it be not the strong- 
est defence of virtue, it is at least, so 

hg as it remains entire, a secure one. 
Until that barrier be overleaped, no 
other advantage can be of any use. 
If it were possible that while religion, 
reason, and the fear of the world’s 
censure, were done away, this virgin 
“rmour could remain ; this of itself 
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would be sufficient toguard the jewel 
within from harm. 

I do not say, I wish not to think, 
that the converse of this is true ; that 
when this natural defence is removed, 
the other bulwarks of virtue are easily 
overcome ; but certain it is, they are 
more laid open to an attack ; on she 
who has descended one step in the 
scale of indelicacy, is not so secure of 
descending no farther, as she who 
has never set her foot on the slippery 
ladder. 

George Street, April 17, 


INQUIRY RESPECTING AN HISTORICAL 
WORK OF SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE. 


To the Second Volume of the 
Works of Sir George Mackenzie, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1722, the fol- 
lowing advertisement is prefixed :— 

“‘ Whereas in the list of the Au- 
thor’s MSS. there is mention made of 
an History of the Affairs of Scotland, 


from the Restauration of King Charles 


II. in 1660 to 1691, which subscribers 
might have readily looked for in this 
second volume ; but, that MS. bein 
in the hands of some of the Author's 
relations, who think it not ready for 
the press until it be carefully revised, 
they have reckoned it more proper to 
have it printed by way of Appendix 
to this second volume, how soon they 
have it revised and transcribed by a 
good hand.” 

It is well known that no such his- 
tory has ever been published, and it 
cannot be doubted, that, however par- 
tial it must be, yet such a work, from 
a writer of so great talent on events in 
which he had a great part, would be 
highly interesting. It probably still 
exists, and the publication of it would 
be a material service to British his- 
tory. Information about the hands 
through which it had formerly passed 
might perhaps lead to its discoyery, 
om would at all events be naan 
to the curious inquirer. 

The estates of Sir George Macken- 
zie devolved in succession on the se- 
cond Earl of Bute, the Right Hon. J. 
Stuart Mackenzie, and the Hon. Ar- 
chibald Stuart Wortley. 

The history was withheld from the 

ublic in 1722, probably because the 
Rarl of Bute had espoused the cause 
of the House of Hanover, and had 
inatried the sister of John and Archi- 
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bald, Dukes of Argyle, successively 
leaders of the Whig party in Scot- 
land. Hisronicus. 


A CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT WAL-~ 
a POLE, FROM AN EARLY EDITION OF 
HUME’'S ESSAYS. 


st 


Tere never was a man, whose ac- 
tions and character have been more 
a4 earnestly and openly canvassed, than 
a4 those of the present minister, who, 
having governed a learned and free 
nation for so long a time, amidst such 
Apr, mighty opposition, may make a large 
1 ae library of what has been wrote for 
- and against him, and is the subject of 
te above half the paper that has been 
bb blotted in this nation within these 
twenty years. I wish, for the honour 
of our country, that any one character 
of him had been drawn with such 
judgment and impartiality, as to have 
some credit with posterity, and to 
shew, that our liberty has, once at 
least, been employed to good purpose. 
I am only afraid of failing in the for- 
mer quality of judgment; but if it 
should he so, it is but one page more 
thrown away, after an hundred thou- 
sand, upon the same subject, that 
have perished, and become useless. In 
the mean time, I shall flatter myself 
with the pleasing imagination, that 
the following character wi!! be adopt- 
ed by future historians. 

Sir Robert Walpole, Prime Mini- 
ster of Great Britain, is a man of abi- 
lity, not a genius ; good natured, not 
virtuous; constant, not magnanimous j 
moderate, not equitable.“ His vir- 
tues, in some instances, are free from 
the alloy of those vices, which usual- 
ly accompany such virtues; he is a 
generous friend, without being a bit- 
ter enemy. His vices, in other in- 
stances, are not compensated by those 
virtues which are nearly allied to 
them. His want of enterprise is not 
attended with frugality. The private 
character of the man is better than the 
public; his virtues more than his 
vices ; his fortune greater than his 
fame. With many good qualities he 
has incurred the perme hatred ; with 
geod cect he has not escaped ridi- 
cule. He would have been esteemed 
more worthy of his high station, had 


. Moderate in the exercise of power, not 
equitable in engrossing it. 


Sir Robert Walpole.-—T'ranslation from Petrarch. 


[April 
e never possessed it; and is 
for the second than 
rst place in any government. His 
ministry has been more advantageous 
to his family than to the public, bet- 
ter for this age than for posterity, and 
more pernicious by bad precedents 
than by real grievances. During his 
time trade has, flourished, liberty de- 
clined, and learning gone to ruin, As 
I am a man, I love him; as I ama 
scholar, I hate him; as I am a Bri- 
ton, I calmly wish his fall. And were 
I a member of either House, I would 
ive my vote for removing him from 
t James's ; but should be glad to see 


him retire to Houghton Hall, to pass 


the remainder of his days in ease and 
pleasure. 

The Author is pleased to find, that, 
after animosities are laid, and calumny 
has ceased, the whole nation almost 
have returned to the same moderate 
sentiments with regard to this great 
man ; if they are not rather become 
more favourable to him, by a very na- 
tural transition from one extreme to 
another. The Author would not op- 
pose these humane sentiments towards 
the Dead, though he cannot forbear ob- 
serving, that the not paying more of 
our public debts was, as hinted in this 
character, a great, and the only great, 
error in that long administration. 


TRANSLATION FROM PETRARCH. 


* Gli occhi di ch’io parlai si caldamente.” 
25lst SONNET. 


Tose eyes whereof J, once, so warmly 
ke— 

That delicate foot—those hands and gra- 
cious face, . 

And white arms, whose inimitable grace 

Such amorous feeling in my heart awoke, 

As made me different from my commo 
race 

That golden hair upon whose simplest lock 

Hung beauty, and that sweet and sunny 


sinile, 
(Bright as the lightning, but without 1% 
shock.) 
That made this earth a ise awhile, 
Are now—a little mo I, in my place, 
Still live, tho’ withering, both in spirit 
form 


And like a barque dismantled in a storm, 
Look vainly out for thee, my 


light. 
Here then, my song shall cease ; for, 10 
night. 
H. H. L- 
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Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Occurrence of the Sea-Horse (Walrus 
or Morse, 7'richecus rosmarus, Lin.) in the 
Hebvides.—Mr W. Macgillivray has com- 
muniecated to us a notice in regard to the 
occurrence of the Walrus in this country. 
He says, that in the end of December 1817, 
a large unknown marine animal was seen 
near the mouth of Loch Seaforth, an arm 
of the sea which separates the islands of 
Lewis and Harris. A few days after, it 
was discovered by some of the inhalitants, 
lying upon a small rock at .the Sound of 
Stockness, on the east coast of Harris. One 
of them, an expert marksman, prevailed 
upon the rest to venture out with a boat, 
inorder to attack it. He landed upon an- 
other small rock near that on which the 
animal was reposing, and taking a deliber- 
ate aim, discharged his musket at it. The 
animal immediately plunged into the sea, 
to appearance unhurt; but keeping its 
head and part of the body above water, 
presented an opportunity of lodging two 
other shots, the last of which, passing 
through the chest, proved fatal. It was 
then secured, by fixing a rope to its tusks, 
and dragged ashore after the boat. Mr 
Macgillivray hastened to the spot, and care- 
fully examined the animal, which proved 
tobe the Sea-J7orse or Morse. was 
upwards of ten feet in length; and two 
barrels of blubber were obtained from it. 
The tusks, now in the possession of Mr Mac- 
leod of Harris, measure eight inches and a 
half in length. ‘The inhabitants considered 
\Cas a supernatural being, adapting to it 
the ideas which they usually associate with 
the Each Uisg, ¢(Water-Horse,) an imagina- 
ry entity, and the Sei/ch Uisg, an animal 
supposed, and asserted by people in other 
inatters not unworthy of credit, to have been 
seen on several lakes in Harris and Lewis, 
particularly in Lech Langaud, which is a- 
bout twelve miles in length. The largest 
«nd most perfect specimen of the sea-horse, 
in any collection. in EB is that in the 
College Museum in Edinburgh, which was 
presented to Professor Jameson by Captain 
Scoresby.——Edin. Phil. Journ. 

White Swallow.—Dr ‘Traill of Liver- 
pool communicates to us the following 
fact :—** On 22d August 1619, I found in 
‘he nest of the Hirundo rustica, at Green- 
bank, near this town, a perfectly white 
swallow, fully The nest contain- 
ed another young bird of the usual colour. 
The plumage of the former was snow- 
White, with a gloss like sattin on the head 
heck, wing-coverts, and back, ‘The animal 
Was a perfect albino, having red eyes, pale 

VOL. VIL 


reddish beak and legs. On replacing it in 
the nest, it speedily fled away, but was in. 
stantly attacked by fifty or sixty common, 
swallows, that appeared to peck at and buf- 
fet it so cruelly, that it took refuge in a 
tree, from which it was not easily raised. 
On again essaying its wings, its persecu- 
tors assembled round it in great numbers, 
accompanying it until distance concealed 
it from oursight. A few days after, it was 
shot near its former habitation, and both 
it and its brother swallow are now in my 
possession.”—Hdin. Phil. Journ. 

Magnificent Flower.—M. Decandolle 
lately mentioned to one of our correspon- 
dents, that a most magnificent and very sin- 
gular flower had been discovered in the Island 
of Borneo, by the botanist who accompani- 
ed Sir Stamford Raffles to that island, af- 
ter the cession of Java to the Dutch. The 
tlower seems to rise immediately out of 
the ground, without stem, and without 
shewing leaves at the time of flowering. 
The flower, when expanded, is described 
as being fully a metre (more than a yard) 
in circumference, and in form somewhat 
similar to a gigantic Stapelias Itis of a 
red colour, beautifully veined with white. 
The unexpanded flower was ane oar toa 
large cabbage. We have heard that spe- 
cimens of this curious production are in the 
possession of Dr Horstield in London, and 
we shall doubtless soon be favoured with a 
correct description of it—£d. Phil. Journ. 

Lffect of Hot Water in reviving Flowers. 

—In Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, it 
is said, that if flowers which have been 
twenty-four hours out of water and are de- 
cayed, are plunged into hot water, that, as 
the water gradually cools, they become a- 
gain quite fresh. This fact, while many 
discredit it, has been long familiar to those 
who live in the vicinity of hot springs, and 
who have remarked, that decayed flowers 
plunged into the waters of the springs be- 
come again fresh and beautiful. 
_ Astronomy.—A new society has been 
formed in London for the encouragement 
and promotion of Astronomy. The list of 
the officers, that have been ¢thosen for the 
direction and management, co! hends 
some of the first astronomers mathe- 
maticians in the country. 

France.—The number of letvers of all 
descriptions delivered daily by the post, in 
Paris, is, on an average, 32,000; and of 
journals 1800; while m London, the let- 
ters are 133,000 ; and the journals 265000 ; 
making, in the former capital, one letter 
among seventy-two persons, and one jour- 
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nal among three hundred and eighty-eight ; 
and in the latter, one letter among nine 


persons, and one journal among forty-three. 


Red Rain.—On the 2d of November in 
the afternoon, a red-coloured rain fell at 
Blackenburg and Dixmude, in Flanders. 
In the following night the same happened 
at Sheveningen. When analysed, it yield- 
ed the hydrochlorate of cobalt.—Annales 
Generales des Sciences Physique. Brux- 
elles. 

Germany.—M. Wachler, professor in 
the University of Breslow, has lately pub- 
lished an octavo pamphlet, containing his 
Observations on the present state of Ger- 
man Literature. The sketch is a rapid 
analysis of the different literary produc- 
tions that appeared in Germany, in 1817. 
His decisions, occasionally severe but 
just, may be read with pleasure, and they 
exhibit a pretty complete picture of Ger- 
man Literature in its present state. We 
can easily discern, tha: it is inferior to the 
brilliant wra of Klopstock, Wieland, Her- 
der, Schiller, &c. M. Wachler intends to 
publish, at the end of every year, a similar 
synopsis of all the new literary productions. 

Italy.—A_ letter, dated December 23, 
1819, from A. Mai, the principal librarian 
of the Vatican to the Pope, giving an ac- 
count of Cicero’s Treatise de Republica, 
has excited great expectation. 

“ | have the honour and satisfaction,” 
says M. Mai, in his letter to the Pope, 
** to inform your beatitude that in two re- 
written Codices of the Vatican, I have late- 
ly found some lost works of the first Latin 
classics. In the first of these MSS. I have 
discovered the lost books de Republica of 
Cicero, written in excellent letters of the 
best time, in three hundred pages, each in 

two columns, and all fortunately legible. 
The titles of the above noble subject, and 
ef the books, appear in the margin; and 
the name of Cicero, as the author of the 
work, is distinctly legible. The other re- 
written codex presents various and almost 
equally precious works. Itis singular that 
this MS. contains some of the same works 
which 1 discovered and published at Mi- 
lan, and I have here found what was there 
wanting. I perceived this at first sight, 
not only from comparing the subject, but 
also from the hand-writing, which is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the Milan MS. 

** The contents are—]. The correspon- 
dence between Fronto and Marcus Aureli- 
us before and after he was Emperor. This 
is an instructive, aflectionate, and very in- 
teresting collection ; the first and second 
books, containing epistles to M. Aurelius, 
were published from the Milan MS.; that 
now found in the Vatican contains the 
third, fourth, and fifth books, as well as 
the supplement to the second, and some 
other works by Fronto, Latin and Greck. 
2 The fine commentary of the ancient 
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inedited scholiast on Cicero, begun to 
published by me at Milan, and now = 
increased by five other orations, with the 
supplements to those already printed at 
Milan. 3. A fragment of an oration, by 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus, with the supple. 
ment of two by the same author, already 
published by me. 4. The supplements to 
the homily, or Gothico-Ulphilan commen. 
tary, a portion of which was also found at 
Milan, together with an essay of Ulphilas. 
These valuable works, mixed into two vo- 
lumes, which were taken for writing parch- 
ment in the middle ages, were sent partly 
to Rome, and partly to Milan, from the 
onvent of St Columbanus at Bobbio. 
They will now be again united in a Roman 
edition of them, which I shall lose no time 
in publishing.” 
(Signed) ANGELO Mat. 
Denmark.——A young Creole, a native of 
St Croix, in the West Indies, lately crossed, 
by swimming, the Straight of the Sound, 
between Cronenburg and Elsinor. In this 
part the strait is about four English miles 
wide ; but the winds and currents not al- 
lowing him to make the passage in a 
strait line, he was obliged to land at the 
village of Graves, two miles from Elsinor, 
which made the whole distance about six 
miles. He performed this voyage in two 
hours and forty minutes, although the sea 
was rough and the wind unfavourable. A 
Danish officer and three sailors attended 
him in a long boat.—This swimmer has 
out-done the celebrated Leander ; and e- 
ven our English poet, Lord Byron, who 
crossed the Hellespont, by swimming, 01 
the 3d of May 1810, with Lieutenant- 
Aikenhead, of the English frigate, the 
Salsette. 
Russia.—The ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the different religious denomina- 
tions in Russia are as under : 
The Catholics of Lithtania, of White 
Russia, and Western Russia, have ther 
archbishops, bishops, religious orders ot 
both sexes, with colleges of Jesuits, &c- 
The Protestants, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, have their superior consistord 
in each government. In Finland these aes 
sistories have, at their head, a bishop, - 
in the other provinces, a superintendent 
eral. 
The Armenians, whether united or 10% 
have their archbishops and bishops, and 
the latter class have a patriarch. 
The Moravian brethren of Sarepts have 
their separate ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The Mahometans, whose number * 
mounts to near three millions, have ‘¥° 
muftis. 
The sectaries of Lama have their lama: 


The Schamane, and the unbaptized 
ple of the Finnish race, have also 


priests. 
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In short, the Jews have their Syna- 
gogues, their Rabbins, and a superior school 
at Witepsk. ; 

In general, all religious persuasions are 
allowed the most entire liberty in Russia, 
provided they do not attempt to make 
proselytes. 

University of Moscow.—Although the 
whole buildings of the University of Moscow, 
with its splendid library and museum, fell 
a sacrifice to the flames in 1812, when 
Russia was ravaged by the French army, 
yet, through the activity of the Govern- 
ment, aided by the munificence of the Em- 
peror Alexander, the whole has been rebuilt. 
The Museum of Natural History is alrea- 
dy very extensive ; and the Emperor has 
purchased for L. 6000 the famous anato- 
mical collection of the celebrated Loder, 
formerly Professor of Anatomy at Jena, 
but now called to Moscow. Dr G. F. 
Hoffmann, the well known botanist, and 
formerly Professor of Botany at Gottingen, 
has accepted the liberal offers of the Km- 
peror, and is now Professor of Botany, and 
Superintendent of the Botanical Garden at 
Moscow. ‘The Natural History department 
is under the direction of Dr F. Fischer, a 
distinguished naturalist, and well known to 
the scientific world by his numerous works 
in different branches of natural history.— 
Edin. Phil. Jour. 

Egypt.—The last news from this coun- 
try of inexhaustible curiosity, contains in- 
formation respecting the labours of that 
magnificent undertaking, the Grand Canal 
of Alexandria. Already the primary ef- 
fects of it have given an impulse to agri- 
culture and industry, such as might be ex- 
pected from it. ‘The culture of cotton, of 
the sugar-cane, of the mulberry-tree, is be- 
ginning to assume a degree of activity, as 
also the rearing of silk-wormss ; and some 
important new manufactories are already at 
work, holding out the promise of future 
commercial prosperity. 

In Upper Egypt, above the province of 
Esne, there have been lately discovered, be- 
sides the sulphur mines found some time 
ago, iron and lead mines; the latter are 
said to be very rich. The Pacha has sent 
to those parts several persons to look for 


the gold and emerald mines, which have - 


been neglected for some centuries. 

Black Rain.—The following account 
has been published in the American Jour- 
nals: November 23, 1819. Awful 
Storm at Moutreal.—The dark and thick 
weather which was experienced in this city 
some time back extended throughout the 
United States, as well as the neighbouring 
provinces. In the district of Maine, the 
darkness was very great at times, during 
which there were occasional peals of thun- 
der, and very vivid lightning. ‘The a 
pearance of the firmament was awfully 
stand and terrific, which gave rise to the 
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most fearful apprehension in the minds of 
many persons. In Montreal, also, the 
darkness was very great, particularly on a 
Sunday morning; the whole atmosphere 
appeared as covered with a thick haze of a 
dingy orange colour, during which rain fell 
of a dark inky appearance, and apparently 
impregnated with some black substance, 
resembling soot. At this period many con- 
jectures were afloat, among which, that a 
volcano had broken out in some distant 
quarter. The weather after this became 
pleasant, until the Tuesday following, when, 
at 12 o'clock, a heavy damp vapour enve- 
loped the whole city, when it became ne- 
cessary tn light candles in all the houses ; the 
stalls of the butchers were also lighted. 
The appearance was awful, and grand in 
the extreme. A little before 3 o'clock, a 
slight shock of an earthquake was felt, ac- 
companied with a noise resembling the dis- 
tant discharge of artillery. It was now 
that the increasing gloom engrossed univer- 
sal attention. At twenty minutes past 3 
when the darkness seemed to have reached 
its greatest depth, the whole city was instan~ 
taneously illuminated by the most vivid 
Hash of lightning ever witnessed in Mont- 
real, immediately followed by a peal of 
thunder, so loud and near as to shake the 
strongest buildings to their foundation, 
which was followed by other peals, and ac- 
companied by a heavy shower of rain, of 
the célour above described. After 4 P. M. 
the heavens began to assume a brighter ap - 
pearance, and fear gradually subsided. 
Between 4 and 5 it was discovered that 
the steeple of the French Church in Notre- 
Dame Street was on fire. The flames were 
seen issuing from the top of the spire, 
which, through the haze, had the appear- 
ance of a lighthouse seen far at sea. A 
small engine was taken up the steeple, and 
the fire extinguished, after great exertions, 
between 8 and 9 o'clock at night. At 8 
o’clock the iron crucifix fell with a tremen- 
dous crash, and broke in several pieces.” 
South America.—A number of scienti- 
fic Voyagers have, for some time past, been 
exploring the territories of Brazil, with the 
sanction of the Government, 
and at the expence of the Austrian, Bava- 
rian, and Tuscan Government. On the 
part of Austria, we find Professor Mikan 
for natural history in general, and botany 
in particular ; for researches in mineralo- 
gy, Dr Pohl ; in the department of zoolo- 
gy, M. Natterer; as a painter of land- 
scapes, M. Ender; as a painter in_ botani- 
cal subjects, M. Backberger ; and'for paint- 
erin natural history, M. Frick.—On the 
part of Bavaria appear the names of Dr 
Spitz as zoologist, and of Professor Mar- 
tens as botanist. Dr Badi has been ap- 
pony naturalist on the part of the Grand 
uke of Tuscany. 
New South Wales.—By a late return it 
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a that in 1818 the land cleared and 
cultivated consisted of 284,000 acres, or 
double the surface of Rutland. That the 

uce was 1543 bushels of wheat and 
42,000 of maize; and the stock, 700 hor- 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


[ April 
ses, 6500 cattle, 700 sheep, and : 
while the total number of tore eds 
25,000. In the year 2000 the Republic of 
New Holland may sway the Eastern 
Archipelago. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A very interesting volume will appear 
next month, entitled the History of the Re- 
bellion in 1745 and 1746; containing the 
causes of the Pretender’s defeat at Culloden, 
and a variety of interesting anecdotes, by 
Chevalier Johnstone, Aid-de-camp to Prince 
Edward ; with an account of his subse- 
quent adventures in Scotland, England, 
Holland, France, Russia, and America. 
The manuscript was originally deposited in 


the Scots College at Paris. 


A Narrative of the late Political and 
Military Events in British India, under 
the brilliant and liberal administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings. By Henry T. 
Princep, Esq. with maps, plans, and 


views, will be published in a few weeks. 


The personal History of George the 
Third, undertaken with the assistance of 
persons officially connected with the late 
King; and dedicated, by permission, to his 
present Majesty, by Edward Hawke Lock- 
er, Esq. F. R. S. will soon appear, hand- 
somely printed, with portraits, fac-similes, 


&c. in 4to. 


Mr Malthus announces the Principles of 
Political Economy considered, with a view 


to their Practical Application. 


Mr James Grey Jackson, late British 
Consul at Santa Cruz, South Barbary, and 
resident merchant upwards of sixteen years 

e Empire of Morocco, 
Professor of Arabic, ya author of an 
Account of the Empire of Morocco, and 
the districts of Susa, Tafilet, Timbuc- 
too, &c. has in the press, and will publish 
next month, in one volume octavo, an Ac- 
count of Timbuctoo and Housa, territories 
in the interior of Africa, by El Hage Abd 
Salam Shabeenie, a native of Morocco, who 
pevsonally visited and resided as a mer- 
chant in those interesting countries, with 
notes, critical and explanatory. To which 
will be added, Letters descriptive of seve- 
ral Journies through West and South 
Barbary, and across the Mountains of 


in various parts of 


Atlas. 


The Life of the Right Honourable R. 
B. Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, Esq. with 
& portrait, is in progress; as well as the 
© same writer, now first collect- 


works of 
ed and edited. 


The New Cyclopadia; or Universal Dic- 


tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature, 
by Abraham Rees, D. D. F. A. S. L. Ss. 
&c. will be completed in one more 
making seventy-eight, which will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks. 

Mr Leigh Hunt, author of Rimini, will 
soon publish a Translation of Amyntas, a 
Tale of Woods, from the Italian of Tor- 

uato Tasso. This work will be embel- 
lished with a highly-finished Portrait of 
Tasso. 

The next Number of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels will consist of Mol- 
lien's Travels in Africa to the sources of 
the Gambia, with plates. It will be fol- 
lowed, in May, by Pertusier’s Promenade 
round Constantinople, with splendid en- 

ag ny Journal, under the title of 
** Annals of Oriental Literature,” to be 
published quarterly, will appear on the 
first of May. The Editors mean to devote 
a large portion of their work to a critical 
account of productions on oriental subjects ; 
to communicate early notices of all such 
publications to British orientalists. The 
eastern regions of Asia still have much 
worthy of being explored; and the vast 
fund of literary treasures which China pre- 
sents will not be overlooked ; the portion 
of Africa, which lies to the east of Europe, 
will be classed, without impropriety, under 
the head of Oriental Literature. The plan 
is to publish an octavo volume, of nearly 
200 pages quarterly. Each part is to be 
divided into three sections—the first de- 
voted to otiginal essays, translations, 4c. 
—the second to reviews of oriental works 
—the third to short'notices of books, and 
miscellaneous intelligence. ? 

The first volume of the Comedies of 
Aristophanes, translated from the Greek, 
with numerous illustrative notes, by Tho- 
mas Mitchell, A. M. late Fellow of Sid- 
ney-Sussex C Cambridge, will be 
published in a few weeks. 

Travels, in 1816 and 1817, through 
Nubia, Palestine, and Syria; in a series of 
familiar Letters to his Relations, written 00 
the spot, by Captain Mangles, R. N. are 


Prithe ilistory of the late War in Spain 
by Robert Southey, dc. is in prepare 
tion. 
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Mr Jacob is printing his Travels through 
Holland, Germany, and part of France, in 
1819, with references to their Statistics, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures, 

A History of the several Italian Schools 
of Painting, with Observations on the pre- 
sent state of the Art. 

A Mineralogical Dictionary is in pre- 
yaration; comprising an alphabetical no- 
inenclature of mineralogical synonymes, 
and a description of each substance.—To 
which is prefixed an explanation of the 
terms used in describing the external cha- 
racters, and crystalline structure and 
forms of minerals. It will be illustrated 
by numerous plates, many of those relating 
to the theory of crystallography are en- 
tirely original.—The whole to be engraved 
by Mr and Mias Lowry. 

A new interesting volume of Natural 
History will shortly appear under the title 
of Toxidermy, or the art of collecting, pre- 
paring, and mounting objects of Natural 
History, for the use of Museums and Tra- 
vellers. 

Mr Frederick Nash, having been em- 
ployed at interyals, during the last three 
years in Paris, in making drawings of its 
principal buildings and the surrounding 
scenery, proposes to publish a series of en- 
gravings (in number from fifty to sixty ) 
under the title of Views in Paris and its 
Environs. 

The first number of a New Quarterly 
Journal and Review, to be entitled, The 
Investigator, will be published on the ‘Ist 
May. ‘Its object,” say the Editors, ** is 
to connect sound Learning and the various 
branches of Polite Literature, with an un- 
deviating attention to the Principles of pure 
and undefiled Religion, and to the best In- 
terests of Society, without distinction of 
sect or party.” 

The Journals of the Two Expeditions 
behind the Blue Mountains, and into the 
Interior of New South Wales, undertaken 
by order of the British Government, in the 
years 1817-18. By John Oxley, Esq. 


Surveyor-General. With maps and views 
of the newly discovered country, will soon 
be published. 


The Poetical Decameron ; or Conversa- 
tions on English Poets and Poetry, par- 
ticularly of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. by J. Payne Collier, of the 
will appear in a few 

ys. 

Mr Henry Neele is employed upon a 
new Narrative and Descriptive Poem, 
which will be given to the public in the 
ensuing winter. 

Dr Charles Hastings, Physician to the 
Worcester Infirmary, has in the press, in 
one volume octavo, a Treatise on Inflam- 
mation of the Mucous Membrane of the 
J.ungs; to which is prefixed, an Experi- 
mental Inquiry into the general Nature of 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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Inflammation, and the Contractile Power 
of the Blood Vessels. 

Porson’s Euripides, complete, with an 
Index, is printing in an octavo volume. 

Mr Gifford’s edition of the Plays and 
Poems of James Shirley, now first collected 
and chronologically arranged, are nearly 
ready for publication. 

A reprint is preparing of the famous 
Century of Inventions of the Marquis of 
Worcester, from the original MSS. with 
Historical and Explanatory Notes, a Bio. 
graphical Memoir, and an original Por- 
trait. 

The Village of Mariendroft, a Romance, 
by Miss Anna Maria Porter, is in the 
press. 

Speedily will be published, Lacon or, 
many Things in few Words, by the Rev. 
C. Colton, late Fellow of King’s College 
Cambridge. 

A Work isin preparation, called ** Ruy- 
al Virtue,” or a Tour to Kensington, 
Windsor, and Claremont, or a Contempla- 
tion of the character and virtues of George 
III. the Duke of Kent, and the Princess 
Charlotte, in the scenes where they were 
principally displayed. 

The Rev. W. Moorhouse, W est- Melton, 
near Rotherham, is transcribing for the 
press, ** Thoughts on the essential requi- 
sites for Church Communion ;” in which 
will be considered the sentiments of the 
Rev. S. Greatheed, ¥. R. S. with an a 
tea of miscellaneous Essays, chiefly 

eo 

Early in April wlil be published, an 
Italian and English Grammar, from Ver- 
gani’s Italian and French Grammar, in 
twenty lessons, with exercises ; a new edi- 
tion, corrected and improved, by M. 
Piranesi.—Also, a Key adapted to the 
French and Italian, as well as the English 
and Italian. 

A Translation is preparing of M. Cottu’s 
Work, on the Administration of Criminal 
Justice in England, and on the Spirit of the 
British Constitution. 

A History of the Modes of Belief usu- 
ally termed the Superstitions of the Middle 
Ages, with some curious plates, will speedi- 
ly be published. 

The Topography of Athens, with some 
Remarks on its Antiquities, by Lieut.-Col. 
Leake, is in the press. 

The History of Parga ; containing an ac} 
count of the vicissitudes of that part of 
Greece during the French Revolution ; 
supported documents, trans- 
lated from Italian MS. of Hugo Fos- 
colo, will soon appear. 

Mr C. P..Whitaker is preparing an im- 
roved edition of Hamoniere’s French and 
english Dictionary, in a portable volume. 

In April will be published, Le Guesta 
d’Enrico IV. in Italian verse, by M. 


Guazzaron. 
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The Adventures of Thomas Eustace, of 
Chinnor, Oxfordshire, are printing under 
the direction of the Rev. Sol. Piggott. 

Mr James Wilson has in the press, a 
Journal of two successive Tours in 1816- 
17-183 containing an account of the South 
of France, the great road over the Alps, 
and the most interesting parts of Italy. 

Mr Grant is printing a third volume of 
his History of the English Church, which 
will bring the narrative down to 1800. 

A Series of Characteristic Portraits of 
Cossacks, attached to the Russian Army 
that entered Paris in 1815-1816, with some 
account of the different tribes, is print- 
ing. 

Or Corry is preparing for the press, 
‘Cromwell, or the Adventurer, a tale. 

Memorials of Royal W orth are printing ; 
containing a complete collection of Anec- 
dotes of George IL]. ; with various tribute 
of grief on the death ef the benevolent 
Duke of Kent; collected by Ingram Cob- 
bin, M. A. 

A new Periodical Work will shortly be 
submitted te the world, under the title of 
The Christian Champion. 


EDINBURGH. 

Peter Faultless to his Brother Simon, 
Tales of Night in Rhyme, andother Poems; 
by the author of ‘* Night.” In one volume 
foolscap octavo. 
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CApril 
Mr Murray’s “ Historical Account 
Discoveries and Travels in Asta,” chin 
has been for some time announced, wil] 
make its appearance in the course of May 
next. The object of this work, as of that 
on Africa, is to comprise, within a moderate 
compass, whatever is most important and 
amusing in the narratives of the various 


travellers, who have visited this extensive 


quarter of the globe. Besides the best 
works of known and standard travellers, 
the author has introduced a considerable 
number, which, as they exist only in the 
less known European languages, or in the 
MSS. of our public libraries, may proba- 
bly be new to the English reader. Among 
these may be mentioned, Clavijo’s Embas- 
sy to Timur in 1404—Andrada’s P 

of the Himmaleh in 1624—Don Garcia de 
Sylva’s Embassy to the Court of Shah 
Abbas in 1618—Sir Thomas Grantham’s 
Voyage in the Indian Seas in 1683-.4— 
Proceedings of the Portuguese Missionaries 
in India and Japan, (from the great works 
of Gusman, Nieremberg, the Oriente Con- 
quistado, &c.)—MS. Reports to the Se. 
nate of Venice, on various countries of the 
East; and narratives relative to Asiatic 
Russia, from the German collections of 
Pallas and Muller. ‘The whole will be 
accompanied with geographical and histori- 
cal illustrations of the past and present 
state of the continent. Bae 


LONDON. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

j Tue Life of Wesley, and the Rise and 
Progress of Methodism; by Robt. Southey, 

The Life and Adventures of Antar, a 
celebrated Bedowen Chief, Warrior and 
Poet, who flourished a few years prior to 
the Mahommedan ara, now first translated 
from the original Arabic; by Terrick 
Hamilton, Esq. Oriental Secretary to the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, 4 vols. 
8vo. L. 1, lés. 

The Life of Fenelon, with other Bio- 
graphical and Historical Tracts ; by Charles 
Butler, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

The Chronology of the last fifty years, 

containing accurate details of all events, 
occurrences, and incidents of general in- 
terest, which have taken place between 
the years 1770 and 1820. Royal 18mo. Ids. 
boards. 
A Key to the Chronology of the Hin- 
dus; being an attempt to facilitate the 
progress of Christianity in Hindostan, 2 
vols. 16s. 
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DRAMA. 
The Cenci, a Tragedy in five acts ; by 
Percy B. Shelly. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Dramatic Scenes ; by J. Cornwall. 12mo. 


7s 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a Dramatic 
Poem, by H. H. Milman, M. A. author 
of Fazio, 8vo. 

Ivanhoe ; by Mr Beazley. 8vo. 

Too Late for Dinners; a Farce. 2. 


EDUCATION. 
Fables for Children ; by Jauflet, Au- 
thor of Rolando’s Travels. Plates, 3s. 


Gd. 
The English Primer ; or First Book for 
Children; by the Rev. T. Clark. 64. 
Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, No. 
The Delphin and Variorum Classics; 
Nos. 11 and 12; containing the conclu- 
sion of Caesar and the Commencement of 


Juvenal. 8vo. L. 1,°1s. small, and L. 2, 


2s. large paper. 

Cornelius N with ree Notes, 
and Historical and Geographical Question 
for Schools; by the Rev. C. Bradley- 
3s. 6d. 
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Caesar's Commentaries from Oberlin’s 
Text, with all the Delphin Notes, but with- 
out the Interpretatio. Plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Greek and English Lexicon; by M. 
Bass. 18mo. 4s. 

A Greek Selection: by W. Hodge. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Nature and Genius of the German 
Language displayed in a more extended re- 
view of its grammatical forms than is to 
be found in any grammar extant; and 
elucidated by quotations from the best au- 
thors; by D. Boileau. In one thick vo- 
lume, bds. 12s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Progressive Drawing Book, in water 
colours, of select Rural Cottage Scenery, 
illustrated in a series of subjects, from aa 
Outline to a finished Drawing, with a de- 
scriptive scale of all the Tints used through- 
out each Drawing; by J. Hassell, No. 1. 
5s. each No. 

A Sketch Book; by Mr Crayon. 8vo. 12s. 

Hakewill and Turner’s Views in Italy, 
No. 9. royal 4to. 12s. 6d. large paper lus. 
India proof, L. 1, 10s. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, in a series of one hundred etchings ; 
with historical and descriptive notices ; by 
T. S. Cotman. Part I. (containing 25 
plates) royal folio. L. 3, 3s. 

Views in the French Capital and its vi- 
cinity ; by Captain Batty, 4to. 12s. 

HISTORY. 


A Historical and Statistical Account of 


the Principalities of Wallachia and Molda- 
via, including varieus political observations 
respecting them; by Wm. Wilkinson, 
Ksq. late His Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
= the above mentioned principalities. 8vo. 

Letters on History. Part H. (profane) 
12me. 5s. 6d. 

A New and Impartial History of Ire- 
land, fromm the earliest aceounts to the pre- 
sent time; by M. M‘Dermott. Vol. I. 
12s, 

LAW. 
_ Reports of Cases of controverted Elec- 
tions, in the sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom; by Uvedale Corbett and Ed- 
ward R. Daniell, Esqrs. Barristers at Law. 
8vo. 9s, 
State Trials; by J. Howell. Vol. 
XXVIL. royal 8vo. “L. 1, 11s. 6d. 
Impey’s Forms. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 
MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Uterine Hamorrhage ; 
by Duncan Stewart, Physician, Accoucheur 
to the Westminster D , Bvo. 6s. 

A Sketch of the Economy of Man; by 
Nicholl, M.D.M.RB.S. &c. 8vo. 

The Pharmacologia; by T. Paris. 8vo. 10s. 

A History of Fever, which 
prevailed in Bristol, during the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819, founded on Reports of St 
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Peter's Hospital and the Bristol Infirmary ; 
by James C. Prichard, M. D. 


Observations on the Nature and Cure of 


Cancer ; by Charles Aldis. 8vo. 4s. fid. 

Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, 
Hospitals, and Medical Schools in France, 
Italy, and Switzerland; by James Clark, 
M. D. 8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Manuscript, found in the Portfolio of 
Las Casas, containing Maxims and Obser- 
vations of Napoleon; collected during the 
last two years of his residence at St Hele- 
na, translated from the Prench. 4s. id. 

Miscellanies ; by the Rev. Richard 
Warner. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

The Builders’ Price Book, for 1820; by 
Mr Crosby. 4s. sewed. 


Lessons of Thrift ; published for gene- | 


ral benefit, by a member of the Save All 
Club, with humorous coloured plates, roy- 
al 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

Lady Russell’s Letters. 12mo. 6s. 

The Glory of Regality; a Historical 
Treatise of the Anointing and Crowning of 
the Kings and Queens of England; by A. 
Taylor, F.S. A. 8vo. lis. 

A Gazetteer of the Colonies of Great 
Britain. No. 1, 8vo. 2s. : 

A New Dictionary for the Fashionable 
World, translated from the French, with 
Selections and Additions. 12mo. 6s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Rudiments of Chemistry; by Mr 
Parke. lémo. half bound, 5s. 

A Commentary on the Systems which 
have been advanced for explaining the 
Planetary Motions; by J. Burney, R. N. 
F. R. S. 8vo. 

NOVELS. 
The Periodical Novelist; Vol. II]. con- 


sisting of *“* Andrew of Padua” from the . 


ftalian of Francisco Furbo. and * The 
Vindictive Father,” from the Spanish of 
Leandra of Valladuras. 12mo. 6s. 

_ Les Jeunes Femmes; par T. N. Bouil- 
ly, Membre de Plusieurs Sociétés Savantes 
et Literaires. 2 vols. -12mo. with plates. 
10s. 6d. | 

Good Humour ! or, My Uncle the Gene- 
ral; by a Third Cousin. In this work will 
be found some interesting particulars re- 
lative to the Retreat of the late Lieutenant 
General Sir John Moore to Corunna. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Olivia; a Tale. By a Lady of Distinc- 
tion. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. Gd. 

The Orientalist ; or, Electioneering in 
Ireland ; a Tale. 2 vols. 

The Hermit of Glenconella; a Tale; 
by Eneas M*Donnell. 7s. 

The Young Countess; a Tale; 5s. 6d. 

Italian Mysteries, by F. Lathom. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. Gd. 

Coincidence; or, the Soothsayer; a 


Novel; by Paul Sebright. 3 vols. 12mo.— 


16s. 6d. 
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Dacresfield ; or, Vicissitudes of Earth. 


. 4 vols. L. 1. 


The Highland Castle and the Low- 
land Cottage ; by Rosalia St Chair. 4 vols. 
L. 1; 2s. 

POETRY. 

The Comforter, a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cathluna, a Tale, in five cantos, 12moe. 
5s. 

A Geological Primer, in Verse; with a 
Poetical Geognosy, or Feasting and Fight- 
ing, and sundry Right Pleasant Poems ; 
to which is added, a Critical Dissertation 
on King Coal's Levee, addressed to Pro- 
fessors and Students at the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. 45. 

Sucred Lyrics; by James Edmeston. 
12mo. ds. 

The Beauties of the Modern Poets, be- 
ing Selections from the Works of the most 
popular Authors of the present day ; in- 
cluding many Original Pieces, and an In- 
troductory View of the Modern Temple of 
Fame; by D. Carey, Esq. 12mo. 9s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Lord By- 
ron; containing Beppo and Mazeppa. 
Vol. 8, foolscap 8vo. a 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. George 
Crabbe. 5 vols. 8vo. L. 2, 18s. 6d. fine 
paper ; royal, L. 4, 12s. 

Gray’s Works; by Mr Mason. 8vo. 
15s.; royal L. 1, 4s. 

British Bards; or, choice Selections from 
the Works of the principal Poets of Eng- 
land, from Spenser to Cowper ; with short 
Biographical Sketches. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Iron Coffins, Dead Wives, and Disas- 
ters after Death: a Poem. vo. 2s. Gd. 
POLITICS. 


My Opinions since the Peace; by Sir. 


Rowland Oldacre, Bart. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
M. P. on the Cause of the Dapression of 
Trade, 8vo. 

Dolby’s Parliamen Register; con. 
taining the whole of the Debates, &c. dur- 
re the last Sessions of Parliament. 8vo, 


THEOLOGY. 

_ An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Re- 
ligion, into the Nature and Discipline of 
Human Motives; by the Rev. John Pen. 
rose, M. A. formerly of C. C. C. Oxford. 

An Examination of the Cha made 
against Unitarians and Unitarianism, and 
the improved Version ; by the Right Rev. 
Dr Magee, Bishop of Raphoe, in his Dis- 
courses and Dissertations on Atonement 
and Sacrifices ; by Lant Carpenter, LiL. D. 
1 4s. 

The Christian's Cycopadia; Mr 
Baxter. 12mo. 7s. 

The Messiah ; by Mr Bavford. 8vo. 10s. 

Sermons: by Dr Busfield. Byo. Vol. 
IL 

Kwsay on the Trinity; 
ismo. 1s. 62. 


A Sermon, preached at the Found 
Hospital, on the Death of his late Majesty 
by the Rev. J. Hewlett. Qs. ; 

Sermons on various Subjects and 
sions; by G.S. Taber, B. D. Vol. 11. 
Bvo. 12s. 

The Domestic Minister’s Assistant; 
course of Morning and Evening Prayer for 
the use of Families, with Prayers for par. 
ticular occasions. By the Rev. Wm. bar. 
8vo. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians, 
with respect to War, including an Fx. 
amination of the Principle of Peace Socie- 
ties; by John Sheppard. - 8vo, 6s. 

The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Pa- 
pists considered; by Bishop Lavington. 
With Notes and an Introduction ; by the 
Rev. R. Polwhele. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Daily Bread, or Meditations for every 
Day in the Year. Thick 12mo. 8s. 6. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of Eynes- 
bury and St Neots, in Huntingdonshire, 
and of St Neotc, in the county of Cornwall: 
with some critical Remarks respecting the 
two Saxon Saints, from whom these places 
derived their names, (with 50 Engravings.) 
By G. C. Gorham, M. A. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. common 18s. ; 
fine 21s. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
Parishes of Monkwearmouth and Bishop- 
wearmouth, and the Port and Borough of 
Sunderland; comprising an account of 
their origin, and present state, an accurate 
description of the Public Buildings, and « 
view of the trade, shipping, manufactures. 
&c. &c. Bvo. 16s. 

The Picture of Yarmouth ; embellished 
with twenty engravings, and a ground plan 
of that ancient and popular Borough ; by 
John Bresten, Esq. Collector of the Cus- 
toms for that Port. 
Post Roads of Europe. 18mo. 
boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. 1. Vol. III. of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, containing Samson + 
Travels in Lower Canada, and Cornelius s 
Tour in Virginia, &¢. With engravings, 
3s. Gd. 

Travels on the Continent, for, the use of 
Travellers. 8vo. L. 1, 5s. wa? 

The Diary of aa Invalid in Pursuit of 
Health ; being the Journal of a Tour 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Berlin, and 
France, in the: years 1817, 1618, 1819. 
8vo. 

Travels in the, Interiors of Africas by 
G. Mollien. With Ato. L. 2, tt 

A Voyage to India ;.by the, Rev 
Cordiner, M. A. 8vo. 


BDINBURGH, 
Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, Part First, comprelienl- 
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Physiology of the Mind; by 
= Pee Brown, M. D. Professor of Mo- 
ral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh 8vo. boards, 8s. 

A Catechism of Chemistry adapted to 
those commencing the Study of that Science, 
closely printed in 18mo, with wood cuts 
illustrative of apparatus and experiments. 
]2mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Exposition of the Elementary Principles, 
specially concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness, and Production of Distempers 
anongst Mariners, &c.; by Andrew Simp- 
son, Surgeon. Thick octavo, 18s. boards. 

A Voyage to India; by the Rev. James 
Cordiner, A. M. author of a Description of 
Ceylon, and Minister of St Paul's Chapel, 
Aberdeen. In one volume, 8vo. boards. 

A Journey in Carniola, Italy, and 
France, in the years 1817-18, containing 
Remarks an the Language, Geography, 
History, Antiquities, Natural History, 
Science, Painting, Hat Architect ure, 
Agriculture, the Mechanical Arts, and 
Manufactures; by W. A. Cadell, Esq. 
F. R. 8. London and Edinburgh. Two 
vols. 8vo. With Thirty-three Engravings. 
L. 1, 16s. boards. 

Young Lady’s Guide to Practical Arith- 
metic, and Book-keeping, on a new and im- 
proved plan; by C. Morrison. ]2mo, 
neatly half bound, 3s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review, April 
1820. 2s. Gd. 

Psalm and Hymn Tunes, selected from 
the most approved composers, adapted to 
various metres now in use, and arranged 
for four voices, with an organ and piano forte 
accompaniment ; to which is added, a clear 
and easy method of initiating the Scholar 
in the Rudiments of Music; by Robert 
fale, Teacher of Music. 3s. 

Winter Evening Tales, collected among 
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the Cottagers in the South of Scotland ; 
by James Hogg, author of the Queen's 
Wake, Brownie of Bodsbeck, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. boards, 14s. 

A Sermon preached at Selkirk, after the 
lamented death of the Rev, George Lawson, 
Professor of Divinity to the Associate 
Synod; by the Rev. Adam Thomson, 
Minister of the Gospel, Coldstream. 8vo. 
le. 

Songs of the Exile; bya Bengal Officer. 
Svo. 3s. 

History of the Indian Archipelago, con- 
taining an Account of the Manners, Arts, 
Languages, Religions, Institutions, and 
Commerce of its Inhabitants; by John 
Crawfurd, F. R. S. late British Resident 
at the Court of the Sultan of Java. In 
three volumes octavo, with thirty-five en- 
gravings. L,. 2, 12s. 6d. 

Buchanan’s (of Auchmar) Account of 
Ancient Scottish Surnames, with a History 
of the Buchanans, a new edition in 8vo. 
with additions, and frontispiece, by Stew- 
art. 10s. 6d. Only 200 copies printed to 
be sold separately. 

John Wylie’s (of Glasgow) Catalogue of 
Books for 1820, consisting of Classical and 
Miscellaneous Literature. 1s. ** Nil scri- 
bens ipse docebo.”"—Hor. 

Miscellanea Scotica, Collection of Tracts 
relating to the History, Antiquities, and 
Literature of Scotland. 4 vols. 12mo, 
24s. boards. A few large paper copies are 
thrown off on royal 12mo. 48s. boards. 

The above work being reprints of tracts, 
(many of which are hardly attainable from 
their extreme rarity and consequent high 

rice,) together with several original pieces 
rom MS. was undertaken by the publish- 
ers, in the hope, that, as a whole, the work 
might tend to elucidate many obscurities 
in Scottish history, 
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EUROPE. 

SPAIN.——evolution.—We have this 
month to record an event of which history 
affords few examples, The im t cri- 
Sis in the affairs of Spain, which has been 
80 long and so anxiously anticipated, has 
at length arrived, and Ferdinand, deserted 
by his troops, and erally by all the 
ing men in the rer eG been 
compelled to yield to the wishes of the peo- 
» by accepting the constitution promul- 

gated by the Cortes in 1812. 
‘ On the 7th of March, the King issued a 
Ccree, convoking the Cortes’; but this not 


tranquillizing or satisfying the le, the 
same day he put forth following. de- 


VoL. vi. 


* Gazette Extraordinary of Madrid, 
March 8. 


* OF FICIAL ARTICLE. 


*¢ The King, our Lord, has deigned ‘to 
address to his Secretaries of all the Depart- 
ments the following Royal Decree :—~ 

** To avoid the delays which might take 
place in consequence of the uncertainties 
which the execution of my decree for the 
immediate convening of the Cortes may ex- 
perience in Council, and the public 
will being generally pronounced, I have 
decided upon swearing to the Constitution 

ulgated by the General and Extragr- 

i Cortes in the year 1812. 
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F Low of the Republic of 
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Venezuela and New Granada, a unit- 
ed into one Republic, possess al) the capa- 
bilities and means of attaining the highest 
degree of power and prosperity. 

- 2d, That constituted in separate Repub- 
lies, however strong the bonds by which 
they might be united, instead of being a- 
ble to improve so many advantages, it 
would be difficult for them to become con- 
solidated, and cause their sovereignty to be 
respected. 

3d, That these truths, so strongly im- 

sed on the minds of all men of superi- 
or talent and enlightened patriotism, have 
induced the Governments of the two Re- 
publics to agree to an an union which the 
vicissitudes of the war have hitherto pre- 
vented. 

Wherefore, impelled by these considera- 
tions of necessity and reciprocal interest, 
and in conformity to a report of a special 
Committee of the Deputies of New Grana- 
da and Venezuela, in the name and under 
the auspices of the Supreme Being, has de- 
creed and decrees the following fundamen- 
tal law of the Republic of Columbia :— 

Article 1. The Republics of Venezuela 
and New Granada, from this day, are uni- 
ted in one single State, under the glorious 
title of Republic of Columbia. 

2. The territory of said State shall be 
all that comprehended in the ancient 
Captain-Generalship of Venezuela and the 
Viceroyalty of the new kingdom of Gra- 
nada, embracing an extent of 115,000 
square leagues, the exact limits of which 
shall be hereafter determined. 

3. The debts which the two Republics 
may have contracted separately, are ac- 
knowleged in solidum, by this law, asa 
national debt of Columbia, to the payment 
of which all the effects and property of the 
State shall be held bound, and the most 
productive branches of the public revenue 
be destined. 

4. The executive power of the Repub- 
lic shall be exercised by a President, and, 
in his defect, by a Vice-President, both 
named, @d interim, by the present Con- 


gress. 

5. The Republic of Columbia shall be 
divided into three greater departments, viz. 
Venezuela, Quito, and Cundinamarca, 
which latter shall comprehend the provinces 
of New Granada, which name hencefor- 
wards shall be suppressed. The capitals of 


these departments shall be the cities of Ca-~ 


raccas, Quito, and Bogota, the addition of 
Santa Fe being taking away. 

_ & Each department shall have a supe- 
rior and Chief, fer the pre- 
sent named by the existi with 
the title of Vice-Predident — 

7. A new city, bearing the name of the 
liberator, Bolivar, shall be the capital of 
the Republic of Columbia. _ Its and 
situation shall be determined by the first 


General 
Congress, on the principle of 
being proportioned to the wants and “iy 
veniences of the three departments, and to 
the grandeur nature has destined this opu. 
lent country to attain. 

8. The General Congress of Columbj 
shall assemble on the Ist of January ar 
in the town of Rosario de Cucuta, which, 
in every respect, is deemed the most con. 
venient spot. Its convocation shall be 
made known by the President of the Re. 
public on the Ist January 1820, with 
a communication of the regulations for 
the elections, which shall be formed bya 
Special Committee, and approved by the 
present Congress. 

9. The Constitution of the Republic of 
Columbia shall be formed by the General 
Congress, to whom shall be presented, in 
the light of a project, the one decreed by 
the present Congress, and which, together 
with the laws promulgated by the same, 
shall immediately be put into execution, by 
way of an essay. 

10. The arms and flag of Columbia shall 
be decreed by the General Congress, and, 
in the mean time, the arms and flag of 
Venezuela shall be used, as being the best 
known. 

11. The present Congress shall enter on 
a recess on the 15th January 1820, and 
the new elections for the General Congress 
of Columbia commenced. 

12. A Committee of six Members and a 
President shall remain in the stead of the 
Congress, with such special attributes as 
shall be determined by decree. 

13. The Republic of Columbia shall be 
solemnly proclaimed in the towns and ar- 
mies, with public feasts and rejoicings, the 
same taking place in this capital on the 
25th instant (December) to celebrate the 
birth of the Saviour of the world, under 
whose patronage this wished-for union has 
taken place, by which the State is regene- 
rated. 


14. The anniversary of this political re- 
generation shall be hereafter celebrated as 
a national feast, at which, as in those of 
Olympia, virtue and learning shall be re- 
warded. 


The present fundamental laws of the 
Republic of Columbia shall be solemnly 
promulgated in the towns and armies, 10- 
scribed on all the public registers, and de- 

ited in all the archives of the municipa- 
ities and corporations, as well ecclesiasuc 
as secular. 

Given in the Palace of the Sovereign 
Congress of Vehesuela, inthe city of St 
Thomas of Angostura, this, 17th. day of 
December 1819, pry ay I 
The President ongress, Francis 
co A. Zea—Juan ,Herman Roscio~Ma 
nuel Cedeno—Juan Martinez--Jose Esps- 


na—Luis. Tomas 
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B. Urbaneja—J. Vv. Cardoso—J. 
Basalo—D. Alzuru—J. T. 
Machado—R. G. Cadiz—Secretary Diego 
de Vallenilla. 
Palace of the Sovereign Congress of Vene- 
zuela, Angostora, Dee. 17, 1819. 
The Sovereign Congress decrees, that 
the present fundamental law of the Repub- 
lic of Columbia shall be communicated to 
the Supreme Executive Power by means 
of a deputation for its publication and ob- 
servance. 
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FRANCISCO ZBa President. 
DiEGO DE VALLENILLA, Secretary. 
Palace of Government, A 

Dec. 17. 1819. 

Let the above be pxinted, published, and 
executed, and let the seal of State be affix- 
ed to the same. ~ 

(Signed) Simon Bonrvar, 
President of the Republic. 
The Minister of the Interior and of Justice, 
DIEGO DE URBANEJA. 
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MARCH. 

Violent Snow Storm.—On Thursday the 
2d instant, as Agnes Brown and her hus- 
band, James Siton, a respectable joiner, in 
the parish of Tynron, were returning from 
Moffat, where they had been on a visit to 
one of their children, they were overtaken 
by a violent storm of snow, when about a 
mile beyond the shepherd’s house at Stid- 
ridge. This onfall was soon accompanied 
by a rapid and stupifying drift; and, as 
they were now in the middle of a wide and 
lonely moor, Mr Siton became apprehen- 
sive of the consequences, and seriously 
proposed that they should turn back. His 
companion, however, impatient to reach 
home, and believing that the storm would 
soon be over, proceeded a little farther on 
her journey, when, feeling her strength be- 
gin to fail, she at last consented to follow 
her husband's advice. She turned back ac- 
cordingly, but ere they had proceeded ma- 
ny yards, her voice became weak and her 
steps unsteady, ‘This circumstance did not 
escape the eye of her husband, and while 
wrapping his plaid round her shoulders, 
and desiring her to lean upon his arm for 
support, he observed that her countenance 
had undergone a remarkable change. ‘To 
his affectionate request she was only able 
to answer, that she was no longer able to 
stand upright, and sinking to the earth, 
she soon lay at his feet a lifeless corpse. 
The feelings of the husband at this mo- 
ment we will not attemptto describe. ‘Three 
tumes he started away from the body of his 
wife, and as often returned, tormenting 
himself with the thought, that the spark of 
life might not be totally extinet, and in his 

r almost resolving to share her fate. 
At last be stuck his staff into the snow 4 
the side of the and with great di 
culty found his way back to the shepherd's 
house, the charitable inmates of which, in- 
‘Son ‘discovered what had happened, an 
immediately set out for the purpose of re- 


covering the body. The storm still 
with considerable fury, and they had not 
proceeded far before they observed a hand 
slowly raised above the snow. This, on ex 
amination, led to the discovery of a new 
sufferer, who, in travelling between Locher- 
ben and Moffat, had been overtaken by 
the same tremendous storm, and dashed to 
the ground by the violence of the drift. 
This person wss carried to Stidridge in a 
state of insensibility, but by proper care 
has been restored to health and strength. 
A little farther on the party came to Mr 
Siton’s staff, which was now nearly buried 
in the snow, and without the aid of which 
they could not have discovered the body of 
his unfortunate wife. The deveased was 
the mother of ten children, all living; and it 
is needless to add, that her untimely fate 
has excited a very lively sentiment of re- 
gret in the district where she resided. 

1].—Salisbury Crags.—Yesterday Lotd 
Pitmilly heard a debate at great length on 
the action of declarator pursued at the in- 
stance of the Officers of State against the 
Earl of Haddington, for having it found 
and declared, that his Lordship, as K. 
of the Royal Parks surrounding the Pa- 
lace of Holyroodhouse, has no right nor 
title to quarry or carry away the rocks from 
Salisbury Crags. The Solicitor-General 
contended that he had no right to do se. 
Mr Cranstoun, for the defender, maintain- 
ed that he had right to quarry the rocks, 
and use the wile Gretel as he saw fit. 
As the case involved many points of law, 
as well as rights of servitude, wherein the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh had a first inter- 
est, Lord Pitmilly ordered memorials to be 
given in by the first box«day in the ensuing 
vacation. 

Riot in Ross-shire.——The of 
the Parish of Ross-shire, in which the late 
op disturbances took place, has, by 
his influence alone, accom what the 
authorities were unable to effect. The Re- 
verend Gentleman convened them all (the 
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tenants) at Culrain, on the 8th current, 
and, afier pointing out the madness and 
inutility of such violence, and the destruc- 
tive consequences that must inevitably en- 
sue, he prevailed upon every man of them 
to go down to Ardgay Inn, to receive their 
summonses for removing, which they did 
on the 14th, when the Sheriff's officer met 
them from Tain. Many were prevented 
by sickness from coming. The Sheriff’s 
officer went to their houses and executed 
their summonses, and returned at night to 
Ardgay, after experiencing the greatest 
hospitality. The Reverend Gentleman says 
he shall go bound for the peace of the pa- 
rish, and that no obstruction shall be given 
to the execution of the laws; at the same 
time he makes the following feeling appeal 
on behalf of his parishioners: 

*¢ Of all the human race,” he says, 
“+ there is not a more grateful or affection- 
ate being than the Highlander, to the man 
who feels for his case and sympathizes with 
him; but, alas! few of the present day 
know his value ; if they did, the system of 
extermination would not continue. I trust 
Mr Munro will still avert, from the first 
days of his possession of the estate, so 
dreadful a judgment as the expulsion of 
nearly 600 persons, able and willing to pay 
their rents, who are not one penny in ar- 
rear, and who have hitherto paid a higher 
rent than the tacksman who is to succeed 
them.” Of these six hundred souls there 
are more than 100 bed-ridden and aged 
persons, whose locks have grown hoary on 
the soil, under the fostering kindness of 
their late exce:lent landlord, Sir Hector 
Munro, and whom no earthly power can 
remove till death come to their relief. 

We regret to learn that one young wo- 
man, the daughter of the catechist of the 
parish, who was wounded on the day of 
the disturbance, is since dead; but there 
has been no other fatal casualty. 

15, Election Riot.—-The Aberdeen dis- 
tricts of burghs, consisting of that city, and 
the towns of Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, 
and Bervie, has been keenly contested by 
the former member, Mr Hume, and Mr 
Mitchell, a merchant in London. The first 
mentioned candidate had secured the votes 
of Montrose and Arbroath, and the latter 
those of Aberdeen and Bervie. The con- 
test was therefore for Brechin ; and it being 
understood, that on Friday the 11th inst. 
the town-council of that burgh had resolv- 
ed to give their vote for Mr Mitchell, a 
popular commotion took place, -the 

bitants of the town being decidedly in 
favour of Mr Hume. The windows of the 
provost’s house, those of two of the clergy, 
and several gentlemen, who were known to 
be inimical to Mr Hume’s interest, were 
broken in pieces; and such was the rage 
of the populace, that no gentleman favour- 
able to Mr Mitchell durst venture on the 


streets. J Cape 
n consequence of this 

ebullition, the military were sent 
Aberdeen and Perth, to k the peace, 
but on the 14th they again dh Brechin - 
and the same scenes were repeated, and the 
clamours of the people were not quieted 
until it was announced to them that the 
majority of the council, upon a second con. 
sideration of the subject, had decided to vote 
for Mr Hume. It is likely that, in conse. 
quence of these B pepe his election 
will be questioned in the House of Com. 
mons. 

| 28. Trial of Mr Hunt.—On the 16th 
instant, the trial of Mr Hunt, and nine 
others, upon charges connected with the 
reform meeting at Manchester on the 16th 
August last, came on at York, before Mr 
Justice Bailey, and a special jury, and did 
not terminate till yesterday. The indict. 
ment charged the defendants with a con. 
spiracy to alter the legal trame of the go. 
vernment and constitution of these realms, 
and with meeting tumultuously at Man. 
chester, on the 16th August last, with 
60,000 persons, many armed with sticks, 
which they carried on their shoulders like 
fire-arms, and with bearing flags and ban- 
ners, on which were inscriptions and de- 
vices calculated to inflame the minds of his 
Majesty’s subjects against the constituted 
authorities of the State. There were seve- 
ral counts, varying the form of the indict- 
ment. The prosecution was conducted by 
Mr Scarlett. His evidence closed on the 
4th day, when Mr Barrow addressed the 
jury for Moorhouse, and Mr Holt on be- 
half of Saxton. Mr Hunt on the 5th day 
entered upon his defence, which occu- 
pied him from ten in the morning till three 
in the afternoon. On the four following 
days, he examined witnesses to disprove 
the allegations in the indictment, and at 
the end of the 9th day Mr Scarlett replied 
in an animated speech of three hours and a 
half. The evidence proved that the people 
had no sticks, but walking sticks; that no 
arms were carried to the meeting ; that no 
orders were given to resist the military ; 
that till the yeomanry advanced all were 
peaceable ; that Nadin never attempted to 
serve his warrant without the assistance of an 
armed force; that no resistance was made 
when the crowd was attacked ; that there 
was no riot, no riot act read, no time given 
for dispersion. The principal evidence a-, 


gainst Mr Hunt was his having attended 


a meeting at Smithfield, at which, amongst 
the resolutions moved, was one, that 

the Ist of January 1820, they could not 
trust any who were not entatives of 
the whole male population of the kingdom. 


At this meeting Mr Hunt was chairman.” 


Against Johnson it was proved, that he was 
repeatedly seen as Hunt's companion. The 
same was proved against Knight. The 4 
dence against Healey seemed to centre 
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his having headed a party of reformers, and streets of Glasgow $ of which, after a. long 


having ha:l a black flag, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “* Equal Representation or Death.” 
Bamford was found connected with dril- 
ling, but it was drilling merely to keep 
the step, that they might march in an or- 
derly manner to the meetings. In the 
afternoon of the 9th day Mr Justice Bailey 
commenced his charge to the jury, which 
he did not finish till the 10th day. The 
learned judge, at some length, descanted on 
the nature of conspiracy, and the elements 
of which it was composed, together with 
the objects and meaning of unlawful assem- 
blies. He said, the great question for the 
jury to decide was, first, if the meeting of 
the 16th August were orderly and peace- 
able; and in the second place, if it were 
legally assembled ? In conclusion he made 
some strong and pointed observations to 
the jury upon the illegal nature of Mr 
Hunt’s resolutions at Smithfield, which 
went to refuse the payment of taxes, in 
case the demand of universal suffrage was 
not complied with. The defendants had 
given no evidence as to what was the na- 
ture of the resolutions intended to have 
been passed at Manchester, and it was for 
the jury to infer, whether they might not 
be presumed to have been of a similar na- 
ture; and whether the inscription on some 
of the banners did not warrant that infer- 
ence. His Lordship concluded his charge 
at a quarter before twelve, and the jury re- 
tired ; and at twenty minutes to five they 
returned into court. The Foreman being 
asked whether. they found the defendants 
guilty or not guilty, replied, ** We find 
James Moorhouse, John Thacker Saxton, 
Joseph Robert Jones, George Swift, and 
Robert Wild, Not Guilty. Henry Hunt, 
Joseph Johnson, John Knight, Joseph 
Healey, and Samuel Bramford,—Guilty 
of assembling with unlawful banners, at an 
unlawful meeting, for the purpose of mov- 
ing and inciting the subjects of our Lord 
the King to contempt and hatred of the 
Government and Constitution of the realm, 
as by law established.” 

Court or JusTrc1ary.—On 
the 13th instant, John Robertson, convicted 
of housebreaking, was sentenced to 14 years 
transportation.. And on the 16th, William 
Grant, a young man, belonging to Edin- 
burgh, pleaded guilty of theft, and re- 
ceived sentence of transportation for seven 
years. The same day, David Craw, carter 
at Newhaven, was put to the bar, accused 
of stealing a large quantity of old metal 
from Houston colliery, and after a trial, 
Was convicted, and sentenced to 18 months 

labour in Bridewell. 

On the 16th, Alexander M‘Donald, a 
well known character in Edinburgh, was 
put to the bar, along with Margaret Smith, 
% woman with whom he cohabited, accused 
of assault and robbery committed on the 


trial, they were clearly convicted, and sen- 
tenced to 14 years transportation. 

Fraud and Imposition.—On the 22d, 
Patrick Branan, Isaac Eccles, William 
Brown, and Mary Fisher, alias M‘Quire, 
were placed at the bar, charged with false- 
hood, fraud, and wilful imposition. The 
indictment contained four distinct charges, 
of a similar nature. viz. that the said Pa. 
trick Branan, Isaac Eccles. William Brown, 
and Mary Fisher, alias M‘Quire, did, up- 
on the 17th day of January 1820, at Cor. 
storphine, fraudulently use or utter 24, or 
thereby, false and forged passes or certifi- 
cates, by presenting the same to the said 
Alexander Simpson, as genuine, they know- 
ing them to be false and forged, and fraudu- 
lently claiming allowances as due thereon 
for 24 women and children, who they false- 
ly pretended were then travelling on. the 
road to Glasgow ; whereby they did cozen 
and impose upon the said Alexander Simp- 
son, and did preveil on him to pay to them, 
or to one or other of them, and did defraud him 
of four pounds four shillings or thereby. The 
witnesses being examined, the Jury, after 
retiring for about half an hour, returned 
with the following verdict :—Mary Fisher, 
alias M‘Quire, Guilty of the lst charge as 
restricted; Branan and Eccles. Guilty of 
the 2d and 3d charges as restricted ; Brown 
and Fisher Guilty of the 4th charges as re« 
stricted ; and not proven against Branan 
and Eccles on this charge. On account of 
the good character Brown had received, the 
Jury unanimously recommended him to 
the mercy of the Court. The Lord Justice 
Clerk then pronounced the sentence of the 
Court, which was, that Mary Fisher or 
M‘Quire be transported for 7 years, and 
William Brown for 5 years ; Patrick Bra- 
nan and Isaac Eccles to be imprisoned in 
the Bridewell of this city for one year, and 
to be kept to hard labour. 

APRIL. 

Ireland.—It is with much pleasure we 
learn, that the disturbances in the west of 
Ireland, which lately assumed so mena- 
cing a character, are gradually diminish- 
ing, and there is every reason to hope tran- 

uillity will soon be restored. This bene- 
cial change has been produced, partly by 
the increased firmness and activity of the 
local magistracy and gentry, and partly by 
the convictions which were obtained at the 
late Roscommon assizes, against a number 
of the Ribbonmen. Resolutions have been 
sed by the grand jury of Mayo, declar- 
ing that good order and loyalty prevail in 
every part of that county. Mr Grant, the 
chief secretary for Ireland, is thanked for 
the energy and zeal with which he assist- 
ed the efforts of the magistracy and gentry 
—and a letter to this effect, signed by Mr 
Jackson, the high shetiff of the county, has 
been addressed to him. The letter: states, 
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moreover, that the peasantry are in a state 
of active industry, tranquillity and con- 
tentment, and free from those poisonous 

inciples which have filled their neigh- 


3. Disturbanees at Huddersficld.—On 
the 3lst ult. a parcel arrived at Hudders- 
field by the Regulator coach from Birming- 
ham, addressed to John Payne, Castlegate, 
Huddersfield, which exciting icion, the 
deputy constable, Mr Whitehead, thought 
it proper to await the arrival of the person 
who should call for it. Towards the even- 
ing a notorious Radical named Gill called 
for it, and was immediately apprehended, 
and after examination held to bail to the 
assizes. The same day the Magistrates re- 
ceived information that great numbers of 
the lower orders in the neighbourhood were 
armed with pikes and pistols, and that an 
attack before the town was to be nade in 
the course of the night by several bodies of 
pikemen, 200 in each. Arrangements for 

ce were accordingly made, and de- 
tachments of the 85th infantry and 24th 
dragoons were on the alert, and late in the 
evening the yeomanry were called out. At 
two o’clock in the morning of Saturday a 
fire balloon, the appointed signal of the in- 
surgents, was observed in the direction of 
the Castle Hill. At the same time several 
parties of men were seen advancing upon 
the town in regular order; none of them, 
however, entered it. The nearest approach 
was the advance of one column to the 
marsh turnpike. It is probable the insur- 
gents were deterred by the preparations of 
the Magistrates. A number of persons 
have been apprehended in Huddersfield 
and its neighbourhood, in consequence of 
these proceedings. 

— the whole of Saturday, the vigi- 
lance and activity of the Magistrates were 
indefatigable ; large quantities of pikes and 
pike-staves were detected. The pikes 
are extremely coarse and clumsy, fixed 
with a screw, by which they can be fixed 
into a handle. The staves are generally 
— ae long, and have been re- 
cen n from tations in the neigh- 
About” four miles from Hud. 
dersfield another assembly was observed on 
Saturday night, but they dispersed before 
the military could be brought to act against 


15. Disturbances in the West of Scot- 
land.—1n our last number, we stated that 


_ @ number of persons had been apprehended 


in Glasgow and Paisley, suspected of be- 
ing concerned in schemes to disturb the 
of the country ; but we were scarcely 


hen prepared to believe that the visionar 
reformers in the west entertained the me 


project of open resistance to the established 
order of government. That “oil as the 
fact, however, has, we are sorry to say, been 
Proved by subsequent events. These in- 


ei 


fatuated madmen, called Radicals, 
carried their outrages to a length, acme 
we believe no man of any party was pre. 
pared ; because, in Scotland at least, the 
very lowest of the people have been hither. 
to characterized by a degree of caution and 
shtewdness, which has always prevented 
them from acting like downright fools, al- 
though it may not have always prevented 
them from being the dupes, to a certain de. 
gree, of selfish and wicked knaves. Had 
any one ventured to prognosticate a few 
weeks since, that any portion of the com- 
munity would rise into open rebellion a- 
gainst the State, and wilfully and by set- 
tled premeditation peril their lives in so in- 
sane a cause, what conclusion would have 
been formed, but that he spoke the language 
of terror or ignorance ? And yet this match- 
less folly has actually been committed. 
The result, however, of the short-lived re- 
bellion, will certainly convince its abettors, 
that any attempts in this country to resist 
the authority of government, must ulti- 
mately terminate in the destruction of its 
contrivers. 

Between the night of Saturday the Ist, 
and morning of Sunday the 2d April, pla- 


_cards were posted upon the walls in 


Glasgow, Paisley, and in all the manufac- 
turing villages for twenty miles round, ad- 
dressed to the people of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, calling upon them to come 
forward instantly, and to effect by force, if 
resisted, a revolution in the Government. 
These placards further enjoined that peo- 
ple should abstain from work from the Ist 
April. This order was but too implicitly 
obeyed. All the weavers and other work- 
men in Glasgow, Paisley, and in the coun- 
try for many miles round, immediately 
struck work, and the streets were covered 
with crowds of idle and discontented work- 
men. 

The civil.authorities instantly took the 
necessary measures for securing the public 
tranquillity. A proclamation was issued, 
warning the populace that all attempts to 
disturb the peace would be instantly put 
down by a military force. Other procla- 
mations were issued, directing the shops to 
be shut at six o'clock, and recommending 
all the peaceable inhabitants to withdraw 
from the streets as soon as possible after that « 
hour. 

A large military force was also immedi- 
ately collected in and round Glasgow ; and 
the volunteers and yeomanry corps in 1.a- 
narkshire, and the. surrounding counties, 
were instantly in arms; which had the ef 
06 of overawing the reformers in jem 
and G w, and preventing any 
collision these several days, 
however, the peaceably disposed inh 
tants were on the rack of ap gee 
and business was entirely suspe . 
of the reformers continued to assemble ™ 
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and the suburbs; and in the even- wounded by a shot in the side, and by a 
appeared frequently armed with pike. Three horses cvebotesaee 
ings they ap 
pikes, muskets, and pistols; but the instant Four of the radicals were wounded, one of 
a military force opposed itself, they skulk- whom was left on the field, 5 muskets, 
ed into corners, or took toflight. In Pais- 2 pistols, 18 pikes, and about 100 round 
ley the mob attempted to obstruct a peace of ball cartridges, were taken. Lieutenant 
oe while posting up a proclamation of Hodgson has reported to Major-General 
the magistrates, and so annoyed and pelt- Sir I’. Bradford, that no troops could be- 
ed the military escort, that they were forced have better than the whole party under his 
to turn about and fire a few shots, by one command.” 
of which a servant girl passing at thetime One of the — taken in this affair 
was wounded in the neck. This was was so seriously wounded, that he was left 
the only serious casualty which occur- inthe house of a neighbouring farmer, 
red in either of these large towns. In from which he was forcibly carried by his 
the country, however, the operations ef friends in the evening. Fifteen of them 
the radicals were more daring. Many far- have been brought to Edinburgh Castle, 
mers and gentlemen residing there were and three remain wounded at Stirling. 
distressed with nocturnal visits by bands of These will shortly be tried on charges of 
these madmen ; who, on pretence of search. high treason and rebellion against the 
ing for arms, frequently plundered the king. 
houses. On one occasion, a gentleman at ‘The result of this attempt seems to have 
Foxbar, near Paisley, resisted, and warned awakened the reformers to a sense of the 
the assailants of his determination to de- hopelessness of their cause. From that pe- 
fend his property. ‘They however attempt- riod the weavers and others about Glasgow 
ed to force his house, from which a shot and Paisley shewed a disposition to return 
was tired, which killed one of the radicals to their employments ; and at the end of'a 
on the spot, and the others instantly fled. | week from the commencement of the dis- 
Engagement with the Radicals at Bonny- turbances, tranquillity appeared to be re- 
muir.—On Wednesday the 5th, a party of stored. At present all is quiet ; ‘and the 
about 50 radicals, chiefly from Glasgow, manufacturers of Glasgow, as a body, have 
and supposed to be on their way to Carron come to the resolution of employing none 
works, gave battle to a party of the 10th of the workmen who cannot shew satisfac- 
Hussars, and Stirlingshire Yeomanry, torily that their late strike of work was the 
which was the first attempt at systematic consequence of intimidation. In the in- 
resistance on the part of the reformers; terval, the most active search has been made 
and from its result there is little doubt of throughout the country, to discover the 
its being the last. The following account leaders and instigators of the disturbance ; 
of the affair was published by authority: and a vast number of persons have, in 
“‘ Wednesday morning, about seven o’- consequence, been apprehended and lodged 
clock, one of the Stirlingshire Yeomanry, in various jails. Quantities of arms of va- 
in proceeding to join his troop at Falkirk, rious descriptions, chiefly pikes, have also 
was stopt on the high road, within a few been discovered and secured; thus lessen- 
iniles of Kilsyth, by a party of armed ra- ing the means of future tumult or resist- : 
dicals, who refused to allow him to pass. ance. | dt 
On his return he met an orderly of the Kil- © We wish we could close our account of 
syth troop, with dispatches, proceeding in these wicked and foolish proceedings here ;_ | 
the same direction, and both came into Kil- but a more deplorable event remains to be 
syth, where they acquainted the officer with recorded, which took place at Greenock on Be Lait 
what had occurred. Lieutenant Hodgson Saturday the 8th instant. | Bist 
of the 10th Hussars, and Lieutenant Da- Outrage at Greenock.—On Saturday Ae ate 
vidson of the Stirlingshire Yeomanry, im- forenoon it became generally known in o a 
if 


mediately marched with a party of each of Greenock that some prisoners would short- 
| _ these corpsin pursuit of themen, whom they ly arrive from Paisley. Accordingly, about € 
; overtock near Bonnybridge. On observ- duiee in the afternoon a party of 80 men, i 
_ Ing this force the radicals cheered and ad- of the Port-Glasgow armed association, who 7 
vanced to a wall, over which they com- were on their way home from Paisley, arri- A eae 
menced firing at the military. Some shots ved at Greenock, escorting oners: 
were then fired by the soldiers in return, in a cart,'whom they succeeded in safely ~ yay? 
and, after some time, the cavalry got lodging in the jail. On their retarh, hove 
h an opening in the wall, ‘and at- ever, they were assailed by an immense 
tacked the party, who resisted till over- crowd of people, who, from the knowledge 
powered by the troops, who succeeded in of the event, had collected ‘in the streets, 
taking nineteen of them prisoners, who are and who immediately began hooting, his- 
d in Stirling Castle. Inthisencount- sing, and throwing stones at the volunteéré, — 
‘t Lieutenant Hodgson received a pike ‘The party, to intimidate the inob, fired — 
wound through the right hard, and a ser- some shots in theair. This, however, had 
Jeant of the 10th Hussars was severely only the effect of irritating then.” Tlic © 
VOl. Vi. 3B 
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mob continued to increase, throwing stones, 
bottles, &c. from windows and closes, by 
which many of the volunteers were hurt 
and cut. When towards Rue-end-street, 
those in the rear turned round and sponta- 
neously commenced a straggling fire on 
the crowd in self-defence. The mob con- 
tinued to follow the military to Cartsdyke 
Bridge, where they left them and returned 
to Greenock. The mob then assembled 
before one of the gates of the jail, and were 
making preparations to force it open, when 
they were addressed by one of the magis- 
trates from the top of the wall, and desired 
to desist. ‘This they would not, they said, 
till the five prisoners were released; and 
the magistrates, having no military force 
to assist them, were unable to resist, and 
the meb effected their purpose. The five 
prisoners got off, and have not since been 
discovered. The Port-Glasgow Volunteers, 
and many of the respectable inhabitants, 
were under arms all night, and barricadoed 
the bridge at the west end of the town, to 
prevent an attack from the Greenock mob, 
which had been threatened. Indeed, alarge 
party of them advanced for that purpose, 
preceded by a bag-piper, but finding the 
Port-Glasgow folks on the alert, they re- 
turned. The result of this disastrous affair 
is stated below. Of the Port-Glasgow de- 
tachment only three or four escaped un- 
hurt ; ahd many of them received sucht se- 
vere bruises as to confine them to bed. 
Of this number is the serjeant-major, a 
very stout man, who is unable to rise. 
The adjutant was also severely hurt. 


List of Killed and Wounded on the even- 
ing of Saturday the 8th inst. as collected 
Srom the several Medical Practitioners 
in Greenock, Lith April 1820. 


Adam Clephane, aged 48, dead. —Archi- 
bald Drummond, aged 20, shot dead.— 
James Kerr, aged 17, dead.—John M‘. 
Whinnie, aged 65, dead.—Hugh Patterson, 
aged 14, through the leg, leg amputated. 
---John Patrick, aged 30, through the thigh, 
doing well.——David M‘Bride, aged 14, 
through cheek and jaw, doing well.—<A. 
M‘Kinnon, aged 17, through chest and 
arm, doubtful.—Catherine Turner, aged 
‘55, through the leg, leg amputated.—7'he 
above in the Infirmary.—John Boyce, aged 
33, dead. — George Tillery, aged 25, 
through the thigh, doing well.-—Robert 
Spence, aged 11, slightly in the foot— 
William Lindsay, aged 15, shot dead on 
the spot.—James M‘Gilp, aged 8, ball in 


‘right thigh.—Gilbert M‘Arthur, aged 18, 


through the left thigh, flesh wound. —John 
Turner, aged 22, through calf of the leg, 


CApril 

flesh wound.—Peter Cameron 

through the right leg, flesh 

Gunn, aged 24, through calf of left leg. 
The loyalty of the inhabitants of Greey. 

ock has been so well known, that military 

were never stationed in that town. An 
event like the foregoing was therefore little 
expected, and is much deplored. All ac. 
counts, however, from Port-Glasgow and 

Greenock agree in stating, that a number 

of strangers had been observed lately in 

these towns, probably some of the leaders 
of the disaffected from Glasgow, Paisley, 

&c. flying from justice, and who, it is not 

to be doubted, were the instigators of the 

melancholy affray. 

_ Political Ofences.—The following is 

list of recent convictions in Kngland for 

political offences :— 

Assassination.—J. M‘Innes and M. Bruce. 
at Chester, April 8. 

Manufacturing Pikes.—J. Knowles and J. 
Morris, at Lancaster, March 30. 

Seditious Language at a public meeting.— 
Sir C. Wolseley, and Harrison, at 
Chester, April 11. 

Seditious Meeting, with pikes.—J. Knight, 
and five others, at Lancaster, April 2. 
Seditious Meeting, with unlawful banners. 
-—Hunt, Knight, and three others, at 

York, March 27. 

Seditious Libel.—Sir F. Burdett, at Lei- 
cester, March 23. G. Rag, and 
Osborne, at Warwick, March 31. —— 
Wroe and three others at Lancaster, A- 
pril4. P. Francis, and —— Cahuac, 
at Surrey, March 27. —— Shorter. 
W. Waiting, Whithorn, and —— 
Sainsbury, at London, Feb. 24. 

Blasphemous and Seditious Words. — 
—— Wedderburn, at London, February 
25. 


Revenue.—The abstract of the nett pro- 
duce of the revenue for the quarter ended 
5th April 1819, and the 5th April 1620, 
is as follows :— 


1819. 1820. 

Customs L. 2,119,350 1,960,703 
Excise 5,377,878 5,876,330 
Stamps 1,570,757 1,453,224 
Post Office 855,000 341,000 
Assessed Taxes 835,246 873,716 
Land Taxes — 148,440 149,409 
Miscellaneous 75,245 48,860 


L. 10,481,916 10,703,247 
The increase on divers heads in 


the quarter just ended is L. 537,86 
The decrease on others 316,009 
Increase 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Register.— Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Acts passed in the 60th Year of the Reign of George ITT., or in the Second Session of 


the Sixth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Cap. CXXI. To make farther regula- 
tions for the prevention of Smuggling.— 
July 12, 1819. 

Cap. CXXII. To permit Vessels un- 
der a certain Tonnage to trade between the 
United Kingdom and New South Wales. 
—July 12, 1819. 

Cap. CXXIH. To empower the Offi- 
cers of the Customs in Great Britain to 
allow Reports of Vessels Cargoes to be 
amended ; to require Goods which have 
been warehoused without payment of Du- 
ties, or being prohibited, warehoused for 
Exportation, to be put on board Vessels 
by Persons licensed for that Purpose; to 
direct that Cocquet and Bond shall be re- 
quired for Slate and Stone carried Coast- 
wise ; and to empower Officers of the Cus- 
toms to administer Oaths—July 12, 1819. 

Cap. CXXIV. For amending an Act 
made in the Forty-third year of the Reign 
of His present Majesty, for regulating the 
Vessels carrying Passengers from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom to His Majesty’s Plantations 
and Settlements abroad, or to Foreign 
Parts, with respect to the Number of such 
Passengers, and for making farther provi- 
sion for that pw —July 12, 1819. 

_ Cap. CXXV. To admit certain Goods 
imported from the East Indies to Entry 
and Payment of Duty without being ware- 
housed ; and to permit the Exportation of 
certain East India Goods to Guernsey and 
Jersey, and the Removal of certain East 
India Goods to Liverpool, Lancaster, Bris- 


tol, hoop Glasgow, for Exportation.—July 
12, 1819. 

Cap. CXXVI._ For requiring the like 
Proof, to obtain Drawback of Duty on 
Coals used or consumed in calcining or 
smelting Tin, Copper, or Lead Ores in the 
Counties of Devon and Cornwall, as is re- 
quired on Coals used in Mines of Tin, Cop- 

r, or Lead, in the said Counties.—July 

2, 1819. 

Cap. CXXVII. For making Provision 
for the better Care of Pauper Lunatics in 
England.—July 12, 1819. 

Cap. CXXVIILL. For the further Pro- 
tection and Encouragement of Friendly So- 
cieties, and for preventing Frauds and 
Abuses therein. —July 12, 1819. 

Cap. CXXIX. To continue ir force, 
until the Expiration of Three Calendar 
Months after the Commencement of the 
next Sessions of Parliament, Three Acts of 
His present Majesty, for the Relief of In- 
Debtors in England.—July 12, 

819. 

Cap. CXXX. To continue the several 
Acts for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in 
Jreland, until the First Day of June One 
thousand eight hundred and twenty.—July 
12, 1819. 

Cap. CXXXI. For raising the Sum 
of Sixteen Millions Five Hundred Thou- 
sand Pounds, by Exchequer Bills, for Ser- 
vice of the Year One Thousand eight hun- 
dred and nineteen.—July 12, 1819. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

March 11. George Tait, Esq. advocate, is ap- 
pointed Sherif-substitute of the county of Edin- 
bon in room of H. Davidson, Esq. who has re- 

»0. The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed. under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
Granting the dignity of a Baronet of the said United 

ingdom to Walter Seott of Abbotsford, in the 
county of Roxburgh, Esq. and to the heirs-male 
of his body lawfull otten. 

F April 1, The Right Honourable the Earl of Fife 
tbe Rector of the Marischal Callege of 


If. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

March 9. The Rev, James Harkness, former! 
— in the parish of St Quivox, wasordained, 
y the Rev. Alexander Cuthill, Moderator of the 

‘resbytery of Ayr, to the charge of the Presbyte- 
nan Chureh of St Andrew, in the city of Quebec, 
and provinee of Lower Canada. 

mi" The Rev. John Wilson, A. M. of North 

chan an appointment to the 
par rvine, Ayrshire, vacant 

the death of the Rev. J. 


“5. Lord Montague and the Hon. Mr Douglas, 


tutors to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, hav® 

been pleased to present the Rev. James Greens 

hong er of the Gospel, to the parish of Wester~ 

aoa as assistant and successor to the Rev. W- 
ittle. 

23. The Magistrates and Town Council of Perth 
unanimously appointed the fiev. Samuel Ken- 
nedy, of Leith Wynd Chapel, Edinburgh, and eld- 
est son of the Rev. Mr Kennedy of 5t Madoes, 
to be Minister of the West Church of Perth, va- 
cant by the death of the late Rev. Mr Kay. 

23. ‘The Rev, Alexander Campbell, of the In- 
verness Academy, was ordained and admitted mi- 
nister of the parish of Dores, Presbytery of Inver- 
ness. 

April 1. The King has been pleased to present 
the Mev. Alexander Stewart, D. D. Minister of 
Dingwall, to the vacant charge of the parish of 
Canongate, Edinburgh. 


II. MILITARY. 


Bt. Major Hon. F, Catheart, 2 Dr. to be 
Lt.-Culonel 24th Feb, 1820, 
Capt. Frye, 4 F. Major 12th Aug. 1819. 
——— Cowell, Coldst. Gds. Major 
17th Feb, 1820. 
1 Dr G. General Gwyn, fm. 22 Dr, Colonel, vice 
dead 


Sir D, Dundas 19th do, 
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1 Dr. = Lieut. Elmsall, Capt. by pur. vice Naylor, 
ret, 2d March 1 20. 
B come Grierson, Lieut. by pur. do. 
T. Aleock, Cornet by pur, do. 
Ramsden, Cornet by pur. vice = ob. 
e 
Ensign Dalzell, fm. 45 F. Cornet, vice 
Marriott, 67 F. 18th July 
A. B. Bromwich, Comet, vice Nixon, 
dead 17th Feb. 
Cornet Bebb, Lieut. vice Taunton, dead 
2d Sept. 1817. 
F. W. E. Barrell, Cornet, vice Davis, 
dead 17th Feb. 1820, 
Lieut. Clyne, Capt. vice Butler, dead 
9th Mareh 
Anderson, fm, h. p. 97 F. Paym. 
vice Lonsdale, h. p. 0. 
Thaine, Capt, vice 
celled 17th Feb. 
Ensign Hopkins, Lieut. vice Smith, 8 
Vet. Bn. 2d March 
Mac Duff Watt, Ens do. 
Ensign Cain, Lieut. vice Maw, dead 
12th June 1819. 
G. D. Young, Ensign 6th April 
Ensign Lesli ie, fm. 46 F. Ensign, vice 
Gordon, h. p. 85 F. ree. diff. 
Pa 2d March 
ieut, Craster, vur, vice 
ret. 24th Fe 
Ensign Butler, Lieut. do. 
J. B. Gough, Ensign do. 
2d Lieut. Cennedy, Ist Lieut. vice Trot- 
ter, 9 Vet. Bn. 2d March 
G. Buller, 2d Lieut. do. 
Lieut. Berwick, fm. 24 Dr. Lieut. vice 
Smith, Adjut. 19th Dee. 1818. 
Ensign Dore, Lieut. 2ist Aug. 1819, 
M. Schorff, Ensign, vice Chamberlin, 
dead Ist Feb. 1820, 
Ist Sept, 1819, 


15 Dr. 
17 


24 


G. Frankland, Ensign 


Lieut, Robertson, Capt. vice Juxon, 10 

Vet. Bn. 2d March 1820. 
Ensign Blackwell, Lieut. do. 
T. Robinson, Ensigt do. 
Lieut. Popham, €ay apt. vice Patison, 8 

Vet. Bn, 9th do, 
Ensign Parker, Lieut. do. 


Lieut. Spratt, fm.h. p. 4 W. I, R. Lieut. 
vice Ross, 4 Vet. Bn. 2d do. 
Ensign Chambers, Lieut. vice Hearne, 


dead 5th July 1819, 
Lieut. ay Capt. by pur. viee Fane, 
2d March 1820. 
M‘ Eonale, Capt. vice Chisholm, 4 
Vet. Bn. do. 
Ensign M‘Iver, Lieut. do, 
R. Macdonald, Ensign do. 
Ensign Cradock, Lieut. vice Madden, 92 
F. 24th 
Ferguson, Ensign 
T. Emap, Ensign, vice Dalzell, wr Dr 
do. 
N. Sykes, Ensign, ur. vice W ‘item 
son, 75 F. by P 9th March 


Ensign Orange, Lieut. vice Watts, 73 F. 
17th Feb. 
W.N. Hutchinson, Ensi 24th do, 
Ensign Tait, fm. h. p. 85 F. Ensi n, pay- 
ing diff. vice Leslie, 18 F. Marc 
Weston, Lieut. vice 6 Vet. 
n. 


do. 

Codd, Ensign do. 
Lieut. Gen, Sir M. Nightingall, Colonel, 
ajor » Ma ur. vice 
Ormsby, oth 9th March 
Lieut. Lamont, Capt. by pur. do. 

Ensign Sanders, Lieut. by pur. do. 
Gent. Cadet G. Ross, fm. R. Mil. Col. 


aaa , Vice Power, cancelled 2d do, 

ones, h. p. 1 F. Surg. bie Ross, h. 

17th Feb. 

ut: ‘coh, Fleming, fm. 2 Ceylon Tt Lt.- 
Col. viee Brereton, h. p. York Ran. 

24th do, 

erson, 

dead 3th do. 


——— Mulkern, Lieut. vice Thomson, 
dead 15th July 
Ww. Fitz Maurice, Ensign 
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~Q Lt. Col. Smelt, fm, h. 


[April 


67 Cornet Marriott, fm. 17 Dr. Lieut. vice 
jeu. Mack 1819, 
70 Lieut. mache, Capt. vice Cameron § 
Gent. Cadet J, L. Clarke, fm, R. 
Coll. Ensign _ 
73 Lieut. Watts, fm. 46 F. Capt, vice Va). 
lanee, dead 24th Feb, 
15 Troop Qua. Mast. M. M‘Phail, Qua 
vice Murray, dead 9th March 
eut. Cameron, m. h, p. 
M‘Arthur, 2 Vet. Bn. Litt 
84 — Ingilby, Lieut. vice 
dead 30th May rth, 
G. P. Clarke, Ensign 17th Feb. 1820, 
86 Surg. Rule, fm. h. p. 58 F.  - viee 
Bellairs, h. p- 58 F. 24th do. 
87 Lieut. Caroll, Adj. vice Hutchinson, pro, 
25th May 1819, 
89 Macdonald, Lieut, vice 
26th June 
King, Ensign Ist Mareh 1817. 
90 Ensign Sneyd, fm. h. p. 59 F. Ensign 
9th March 1820, 
91 Trimmer, Lieut. vice Hood, 9 
Vet. Bn. 2d 
D. Macdowall, Ensign 
92 Lt. Meiklejohn, fm, h. p. 56 
vice Gordon, h, p. 
93  % Sparks, Capt. vice Boulger, 7 Vet 
17th Feb 
Ensign Arthur, Lieut. 2d March 


Spens, Ensign do. 
Rifle Brig. Field Marshal The Duke of Welling- 
ton, K. G. and G. C. B. Colonel in 

Chief, vice Sir D. Dundas, = 


1W. 1. R. Capt. fm, 56 F. Major puch 
vice Irby, r Mar. 

C. Vise, Beauchamp, Ens. do, 

vice Myers, prom. 24th Feb. 

2 ar. 

M'Lean, fm. h. p. Afr. 
Os 


Lie 
1Ceyl. R. 2d Lieut. Gray, Ist Lieut, vice Tulloh, 
dead Ist June 1819, 
York Ra. Lt. 
Col. vice Fleming, 53 F. 
24th Feb. 1820. 
York Chas. A. Boetefeur, Ensign by purch. vice 


Dormer, prom. 9th Mar. 
Med, Dep. J. Campbell, Hosp. Assist. vice Cou- 
sens, ead 24th Feb. 


Garrisons. Gen. Sir Samuel Hulse, oes, 3 Chel- 
sea Hospital, vice Dundas, dead 


19th do. 
Lt. Gen. Sir Harry Calvert, Bt. G.C.B. 
Lt. Gov. of Che 


Hospital do. 
Exchanges. 


Bt. Lt. Col. O'Malley, fm. 38 F, with Major Cuy- 
ler, h. p. 60 F. 

-—— Bourchier, fm. 11 Dr. with Major 
Smith, 22 Dr. 

Bt. Major Milner, fm. 4 F. with Bt. Major Frye, 


h. p. 3 F. 
Cc fm. 14th F. ree, diff. with Capt. 


nollis, h. p. 
Browns, rec. diff. with Capt. 
tley,h. p.5 Gar, Bn. 
70 F. ree. diff, with Capt. Reed, 
h. p. 4 W. 


Lieut. M‘Kenzie, fm. 22 Dr. with Lieut, Robison, 


24 F. 
Mullenger, fm. 10 F. with Lieut. Blane, 


h. p. 1 F. G. 
fm. 21 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


tin, 46 Free diff. with Lieut. 

ree diff, with Lieut. Ma- 
_ hep fm. 81 with Lieut, Dixon, p- 
fm. 2 Ceylon Regt. with Lieut. 
G. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
fm. 18 F. tec. diff, with Lieut 

Lynar, h. p. 49 
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h. 14 F. 
fm. 41 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


h. 1 F. 
Borrowes, 41 F. with Lieut, Purdon, 


liams, h. p. 61 F. 
be pe Weide 
Cally, fm. 11 Dr. with Cornet Wymer, 
2 Dr. 
mi. Forbes, fm. 22 F. with Ensign Smith, 89 


pallas, fm. F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
lington, h. p- 
Qua, Mat. Smith, fm. 14 Dr. with Qua. Mast. 


hton, h. p. 25 Dr. : 
g fm. 40 F. with Qua. Mast. 


Hales, h. Pp 67 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Colonel Cooke, 3 West York Mil, 
ieut. Colonel Irby, 1 W. I, R. 

Ormsby, 49 F. 

Major Naylor, 1 Dr. G, 

Captain Lay, 22 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Captain Mullingar, 10 F. 
Cornet Erskine, 21 Dr. 
Ensign Power, 50 F. 
Assist. Surg. Greig, 67 F. 


Dismissed. 
Dep. Assist. Commis. Gen. Phillips. 
Deaths. 


alker, Roy. Art, at Chelsea 
mentite 14th Mar. 1820, 
Harteup, Roy. Eng. in London 28th Feb. 
Lieut. General Cheney, from Gren. Gds. at Be- 


verley 9th Mar. 
Major General P. Mackenzie, Col. of 3 Vet. Bn. 
at Sheffield 7th Mar. 


C. Irvine 
Hamil R. Wag. Tr. London 
lonel D. Rattray, h. p. York Lt. Inf. Vol. 
24th Feb. 
Sheldrake, R, Art. at Reading 23d do. 
Lieut. Colonel R. French, h. p. 89 F. 
Hailes, h. p. Canadian Fence. at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, a to 
Major Gen. Smyth 50th Dee. 1819. 
Middleton, R. Mar, Chatham 
5th Mar. 1820, 
Major A. Macdonald, h. p. Portugueze Service 


April 18190 


Gilbert Elliott, R. Mar. on from 
Mediter, 17th\Feb. 1820. 
Nixon, 10 25th Jan. 
et. Bn. 
mee 18th Oct. 1819. 
19th 
—— Montgomerie, 57 F. Clonmell an. 
—— A. F. von Brandis, late Germ. Leg. 
Lieut, S, Swiny, h. p. 38 F. 26th Nov. 1819. 
—— Ross, late t. rnsey 
3d March 1820. 
—— James Fraser Dunlop, h. p. 58 F. London- 
derry, lreland 9th Mar. 


oberts, late 5 Vet. Bn 


——— Green, 67 F. Bombay 20th July 
——— Burton, 5 Vet. Un. late Gar. Bn. 
Aberdeen Feb. 1820. 
Ensign James Fraser, 1 Vet. Bn. 15th Feb. 
——— F. Sander, late Germ. Leg. 
Paymast. A. Macdonald, h. p. Rifle 
urgess, 24 Lancashire Mili 
14th Feb. 1820, 
Dee. 1819. 


Ruhstadt, do. 21th Oct, 
Dep. Assist. Commis. Gen. Rankin, Canada, 
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19th do. 


Alterations and Additions. 


1 Life G. Capt. E. of Uxbridge, fm. 7 Sauss. to 
_ be Capt. vice Mayne, ex. ree, diff. 

8th March 1820. 

1Dr. G. Lieut. Dames, fm. h. p. 56 F. Lt. vice 

Waldron, exch, rec. diff, 16th do. 

2Dr. Capt. Spooner, Major by purch. vice 

ames, ret. do. 

Lieut. Graham, Capt. by purch. do. 

Cornet Shawe, Lieut. by pureh. do. 

A. W. Wyndham, Cornet, by purch. do. 

7 Capt. Mayne, from 1 Life Capt. 

vice E. of Uxbridge, exch. 8thdo. 

7F. Lt. Black, fm. h.p. Rifle Brig. Lt. vice 

Payne, exch, rec. diff. 16th do. 

3F.G. J. Berners, Ens, & Lt. by purch. vice 

Armit, ret. do, 

1F. Qua. Mast. vice 


eac Os 

u Lieut. St John, fm. h. p. Meuron’s R. 

Lt. vice Robinson, exch. do. 

10 Lieut. Mac Nair, fm. h. p. § F. Lieut. 

vice Sims, exch. ree, ditt. do. 

28 Lieut. Arbuthnot, fm. h. p. 11 Dr. 
eo by purch, vice Teulon, prom. 

29 R. P. Douglas, Ensign, vice war 

do. 

53 


prom. 
Lieut. Emery, Capt. vice Whannel, 
dead do. 
Lieut. Prideaux, fm. h. p. 80 F. Lieut. 


do. 

55 Lieut. Pack, fm. h. p. 71 F. Lieut. vice 
Clements, exch. ree. diff. do, 

60 Lieut Chichester, fm. h, p. 14 F. Lieut. 
vice O’ Hehir, exch. rec. diff. do. 

80 Capt. Addison, fm. h. a 62 F. or 
vice Dick, ex. rec. diff. O. 

84 Lieut. Spottiswood, Capt. by purch. 
vice Rowe, ret. do. 

90 Conroy, Capt. vice Wood, 3 
0. 

Rifle Br. Qua. Mast. Serj. W. Hill, Qua. Mast. 
vice Surtees, 4 Vet. Bn. do. 

2W. 1. R. Major Bradley, Lt. Col, vice Ross, 7 
et. Bn. do. 

Captain Lord, Major do. 

Lieut. Anderson, Captain do. 


Ensign Redman, Licut. do. 
Ensign Holt, fm. h. p. 4 W. I. R. En- 


sign do. 
1 Vet. Bn, Lieut. Worlledge, from h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 


Lieutenant 24th Feb. 
2 Bt. Maj. M‘Intyre, from 2 W. I. R, 
Captain 


do, 
Lieut. Williams, from 60 F. Lieut. vice 
Semple, cancelled do. 
3 Maj. Gen. St George, Colonel, vice Mac- 
kenzie, dead 16th Mar. 
Assist. Surg, Tonge, M.D. fm. h. p. 13 
Vet. Bn. As, Surg. vice Da Cloehe, 
exch, 24th Feb. 
Qua. Mast. Surtees, from Rifle Brig. 
Ensign, vice Fraser, 7 Vet. Bn. do. 
Bt. Major Ebrington, fm. h. p. 21 F. 
Capt. vice Campbell, cancelled do. 
Lieut. Menzies, fm. h. p. 25 F. Lieut. 


do. 
Ensign Walker, fm. h. Ww. I. Rang. 
Ensign, vice Bradley, cancelled do. 
7 Lieut. Col. Ross, fm. 2 W. I. R, Lieut, 
Col. vice Walker, cancelled do. 
Lieut. Tubb, fm. 5 Vet. Bn, Lieut. 

Ist Nov. 1819, 

Lieut. Balderson, fm. h. pe 100 F, Lt. 

9 Capt. Logan, from tain 
vice Frederick, cancelled — do. 
Ensign Renwick, fm. h. p. 2 Gar. Bn, 
Ensign kay, fm. h, p. Cape Regt. 

*Pherson, cancelled 


y Vice M 
10 Lieut. fm. h. p. 92 F. Lieut, 
vice Taylor, cancelled do. 


Ensign M‘Phail, fm. h, p. 35 F. Ensign, 

vice Hay, cancelled 

Med. Dep. Hosp. Assist. —— Arthur, from h. p, 

Hosp. Assist. vice Moir, anes 

Ss Maj. Gen. Sir Torrens, K, C. B. 
to be Adjutant to his Ma 

ty’s Forees 25th Mar. 
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Registen—Appointments, Promotions, §c. 
Horse Guards, 25th March 1820. 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chiet 

to appoint Major General Sir 
Herbert Taylor to be his Military Secretary. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Roy, Art. 2d Capt. Stopford, from h. p. 2d Capt. 


26th Dec. 1819, 


April 
Ist Lt. Tomkins, from b. p. Ist Lt. 


th Devem 
2a Lt. Stow, Ist Licut. ber 1819, 


May, from h. p. 2d Lieut, = 


Roy. Eng. 1st Lieut, Baddeley, from h. p. lst Lt. 


2d Lieut. Foster, Ist Lieut. Oo. 
Smith, from. h. p. 2d Lt. do. 


Medical. 2d Assist. Surg. Parratt, from h. p. 2¢ 


Flag-Lieutenant, 


Secretary, 


Surg. vice Humphreys, h. p. 
Ist Lt. Campbell, 2d Captain do, ist 
IV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names. . Names, Names. 
Commanders. Lieutenants. J. B. Toker 
0. V. Vernon Edward P. Cox J. E. Griffith 
John M‘ Dougall (b) W. D. Smethurst Thomas Caswell 
John Branford George Spong 
Edward Wavell Surgeon. 
Superannuated Commanders. |W. A. Longmore James Rankin 
John Alexander F. R, Dashwood 
Charles Rundle 
Appointments. 


Vice- Admiral Sir Graham Moore, Commandecr-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. 
Harrv Munro. 

Rear-Admiral William Charles Fahie, Commander-in-Chief at the Leeward Islands. 
Flag-Lieutenant, Joseph R. Thomas.—Secretary, E. E. Vidal, 


10 


Names. Ships. | Names, Ships. 
Captains. Lloyd Edwards Egeria 
Roger Hall Carnation Geo. Patterson Favourite 
Oo. B. Vernon Drake N. Johnson Pandora 
J, T. Nicolas Egeria M. Brown Wasp 
Lieutenants, Surgeons. 
Charles Hills Brazen Robt. Somerville (act.) Bann 
R. G. Welsh (act.) Confiance W. H. Clunes (act,) Confiance 
E. P. Cox Creole Jas. Dobbie Egeria 
J.B. Toker Drake Chas. Kent Favourite 
K. C. Curry Egeria Chas, Linton Sybille 
Robert Stuart Ditto John Rainey a do. 
Robert Loweay Ditto Peter Comrie \e do. 
F. R. Dashwood Euryalus Chas, Cameron Do. do. 
Charles Gosset _ Favourite Gilbert King Do. do. 
Joseph Roche Harlequin Wm. Anderson (2) Tamar _ 
Geo, Spong Liverpool 
Edward Luscombe Minden Assistant Surgeons. 
Edward Wavell Nautilus John Baird Clinker 
J. H. Boteler Northumberland || R@. Warwick Egeria 
Wm. Maxwell (act.) Ontario ||Edward Finucane Favourite 
J. Billingsley (act.) Parthian John Isatt Kangaroo 
Edw. Sparshott Revolutionnaire || Robt. Gourley Liffey 
Arthur Morrell Ditto Andw, Ramsay Serapis 
Charles Parker (act.) Sapphire A. D. Wilson Severn 
Thomas Edye Shamrock Rt. Morrison Sir F, Drake 
V. Munbee Sir F. Drake James Adair Sybille 
Francis Roberts {Tamar Rt. Lamont Ditto 
W. D.Smethurst Tees Wm. Black Ditto 
G. C, Gambier Topaze Wm. M‘Ghee Ditto 
Wm. Picking Tribune Dd, Gelatlie Ditto 
J. R. Thomas, F. L. Ditto C. O’Friell Tamur 
G. R. Lambert, F. L. Vigo C. France Vigo 
Hon. M. Stopford Will, & Mary yac. 
Wm, Edwar Cheerful Rev. Cr, Pursers. ~~ 
H. B. H, Long Bann 
_ Royal Marines. Henry Ennis Confianee 
Ist Lieut. W, S. Knapman Vigo Wm. Turner Cygnet 
Wm. Webb Egeria 
_.. Masters. Fk. Dillon Fly 
Alex. Watson Alban Robt. Golding Queen Charlotte 
Wm, Ramey Arab W. H. Bond Serapis 
Edw, Franklin (act.) Confiance Wm. Smith (act.) Tyne 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 


Resident Commissioners of the Victualling at P outh and Portsmouth, respecti —Capt. Richd, 
R. N. and Capt, Henry Garrett, RON. 

Clerk of the Survey, Deptford-yard—Daniel B. Dawes, 

Surgeon of Chatham-yard—David Rowlands, M. D. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, andeight 


o'clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register Ther- 
mometer- 


> 


March Attach. March 
1890, | Phers Ther. |ind.| Weather. | jgoo. | Ther. | Baro. " Weather, 
i{ M. 253/29.159|M. 57\{N. W./Hail morn. i7{ M. Fair, but 
E. 35 |28.977|E- 595 |brisk |Frost da "UE. 45 isk fdull, 
of |M. -977|M. Frost an ig f |M. 28 Ditto with 
wet = high |Snow { 45 sunshine. 
M, 0738 Whe * e M. 29 0.121 . 
33) high [Frost 194 OE: = 
M. 2! Licble. |Snow M. 27 /29.998|M. 
a{ mod morn, 20{ E. EB. morn. 
Me % Coble. Frost Me 
5{ 29.999] mod |morn, E. 45 
M. M. (iM. 27 ‘old foren, 
E. 905] E. 36} mod |Ditto. | E. 40 
M. 57 M. 5035/2 Yull with 
E. moa |Mild 25 { E. showers 
M. -902|M. N. W./Dull, but M, 27 
8{ 45S |high fair. E. 37 ween 
of M. -654)M. 46 934 |M. 25 Snow morn. 
E. E. 45$|nigh [Faire 35 [29.520/E. 40 f}mod |shwrs, hail. 
104 M. 44 Cble. Fair, but 26 M. 24 .208! M. 58) |Snow morn. 
E. E. 41 thigh |eold. 54 41 {dull day 
il { M. M. o7 |M. 52] .220)M. 45) |S. W.|Fair foren. 
E. 231K. 435 \nigh |Prost morn. E. 44] .247|E. 44f|high |sh. aftern. 
12{ M. -205)M. 1s. E. ogf |M. 52} .504M. 47) [Fair 
E. 205/E. 40 {Ditto. { E. 45] 49$thigh aftern. 
15{|M- 359 go f|M. 40 | .518]M. 50)|S. W. |Pair day, 
“UE. mod |Fair. 50 ASHE. 50 f thigh pain 
M. JM. 49 L1Cble. M. 36 | .519|/M. 50) \Cble. [Showers 
E. E. 495 }high [Slight shrs. 50{ E. 46 | .603/E. high rain, 
15{ M M. 51 N. W. 31 53 440 M. 50 S. Ww. Cold, 
E. 99NE. mod { E. 48] *490\E. 4 } high {rain aftern. 
16 { M. 33 | .999(M. | 
le.” 46 E. {brisk Quantity of rain, 1.097. 
id 
ang 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
TE labours of the husbandman have met with little or no interruption since our 8. 
last. The severe frosts in winter, followed by dry weather, and frequent nightly frosts” Re 
in the spring months, rendered harrowing clay lands a more easy process than it has aoe 
been for many years past. In the west country, and towards the Highlands, heavy ae 
falls of snow and sleet, about the beginuing of the present month, were rather unfavour- rie 
able to the operations of seedtime, but even in the latest districts the oat seed is nearly eI 
in the ground, and in general the whole spring seeds have been got in under the most ci 
favourable circumstances. Near large towns early potatoes were planted in the field be- ony 
tween the middle and end of March, and planting of late potatoes has already com- oa 
menced in low lying, or early situations. On high grounds fallow wheat looks. rather Vag 
shy, but in general the appearance is flattering, and the good effect of the late passing igs 


showers is quite visible on wheat and clover fields. On humid soils sown grass has been 
partially thrown out by the spring frosts. On dry lands the plants stand thick, and 
have the earth settled to their roots by the roller. Turnips are over almost every where, 
and great numbers of half fed sheep are at present offered to the butcher at prices in- 
ferior to those at which they were purchased in autumn. The failure of the turnip 
crop has also reduced the profits which the farmer should derive from the feeding byre. 
The prices of grain too are rather declining. Potatoes for seed are in request, and 
bring higher prices than at any period since they were taken up. The rents obtained 
for grass parks are somewhat less than last year; parks of good pasture, however, go 
off readily, and lean stock are now in.request. Milch cows maintain high prices. Good 
draught horses have been rare in the spring markets, and what were offered to sale 
brought high prices. In orchards the appearance of blossom buds is promising, and 
should the weather prove favourable when they are expanded, a good crop of fruit may 
be expected. Pears in particular offer a most abundant blossom.—April 12, 1820. 


Notwithstanding of the general indications of an early spring and favourable seedtime, 
Vegetation is just now about six days later than at this period last season, as may appear 
by the following statement : 
1819. 1820. | 1819. 1820. 
Mar. 18. Orobus vernus, in flower, Mar. 25. | Apr. 3. Sanguinaria Canadensis, do. Apr. 10. 
26. Dog’s tooth violet, 31. — Hyacinthus betryoides, do. 10. 
27. Larch tree, in leaf, April 4. 4, Gooseberries, - do. 9. 


30. Fumaria bulbosa, in flower, 5. 7. Balsam poplar, in leaf, il. 
Perthshire, \2th April. 
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CORN MARKETS.—E£dinburgh. 


1820, Oats. | Pease. |/Potat. Oatmeal, |B.&P. Meal 
Boll] Prices. Barley. Loaf. peck Bls.|Peck. ||Bis.| Peck . 
; s.d.s.d.J s. d. fis. d,s. d.js.d.s.d.js. d.s. d. d. d. 8. d. 
Mar. 5461346 590/56 11 0 28 250/170 21 OF 10 
56 0 290/17 0 240]17 0 20 6) 10 10 540; 1 4 66) 1 1 
April 5} 456)540 386156 7 029 0/170 21 6/17 020 OF 10 10 $9411 4164/1 1 
4 |}25.0500)17 6 250)17 02009 10 64) 1 1 
1820 Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 264 Ibs. Barley, tbs. 
& Ss djs. Ss. 8. 8. dj} Ss. 
Mar. 22157 39 030 = 58 0120025 0) 18 26.0 |] — 
2957 59 O50 56/52 59 0200230) 18 26 0 — 
April 5} 37 39 0/50 58 011200250) 18 260} — 
257 59 0150 56/152: 58 01200226, 18 260 — 
Wheat. ley. Pease. | Beans. || 1820. 
4 a s. d. d. Ss. da, 8. s. 8. d. Ss. 8s. d. 8s. 8. 8s. s. d. 
Mar. 24] 308 | 53 0 38 36 4 26618 24 13 18 Of 14 19 Mar, 6 20 1 5 
Si} 411 |} 50 37 0135 7 22: 280/20 25 0113 17 6135 176 2718 O19 O 1 5 
Apnl 7] 246 | 54 0 37 Of SE Lb 280/16 22 135 180/135 18 O}April 5/17 6 1891 5 
14] 524/53 6 380) 56 21 176 135 176 0 19 0) 5 
Wheat. Oats. Beans. Pease. Flour, 2801.) Quar. 
1820. per qr. Potat.}} Pigeon. | Tick. tou ng.| Grey.}| Fine. | 2d. ‘Loaf’ 
Mar. 20]60 80154 36] 30 42] 20 28428 Soll 40 44|34 581] 44 59/40 65 651! 
th 27] 60 80154 56) 26 40 20 28)27 40 42154 44 48/42 70/60 65 
April 5) 60 78|54 26 40 20 29|27 42|34 44 48}]42 46})60 65/55 60]! 
60 76 ing 55 24 40 |} 18 26/24 38 42/50 42 46/40 60 65/55 60)0 11 
Liverpool. 
1820. Oats. Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, Amer. 
‘ 45 Ib. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr- | per qr. fleas trish. Hog irish. 
sd. djs. d. djs.d. S 8 | | S. 8 S. |S. Sof S 
Mar. 0.10 913 7311/46 5 10] 58 40 | 44 54] 42 GO 1148 49/45 47] 52 42955 S527 352 
238010 915 45 944 5 9] 38 40] 45 52 | 40 58 1147 48/44 46) 51 42955 5527 52 
April 0 10 1015 45 9144 5 91 38 40 | 43 52 | 40 58 1147 48/44 46150 42135 S527 52 
18010 45 9144 5 58 40] 435 52 | 40 58 48/44 46150 42955 35526 S52 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
ie aa 1820. | Wht.| Rye. [8rley-| Oats.| Beans. |Pease. am Wht. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats. |Beans.| Pease. 
sd] s. dfs djs. d] s. dfs. djs. djs djs. djs. 4. 
Mar. 11)68 4] 41 0 [35 9] 45 218 5/95 4) 34 7 [23 67 5 
18}70 1} 41 5 [356 512410] 45 5 [48 5126 Ol169 8] 41 11} 34 6 [25 10)45 11)46 4 
70 9) 41 9 [56 1025 4] 45 O78 8/26 1)42 35 2 4/45 
April 1)6910] 41 1 [56 4/925 5] 44 9 48 1/25 4)41 54 6 24 642 4/16 0 
oat Price i cotla ] 
c s of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding ( 
25th March 1820. 
Wheat, 65s. 56s. 5d.—Barley, 56s, 10d.—Onts, 23s. Gd.—Beans, 55s, 4d.—Pease, 52s, 6d. 
Vatineal, per boll, 18s. 8d.—Bear or Big, 24s. Od. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLoNIAL Propuce.—Sugars.—The British Plantation sugar market has been 
dull, but prices remain little varied, particularly of good qualities. In foreign sugars 
little has been done, the market being bare of both Brazil and Havannah. In refined, 
the contracts have been at full prices. The stock of B. P. sugar is now 439 casks more 
than last year’s at this time; present prices 9s. per cwt. lower per Gazette average. 
Coffte.—The market has been very dull, and sales have been made ata considerable 
decline of prices. The stock of W. I. coffee is now 3023 tons, being 127 less than at 
this time last year, present prices 12s. per cwt. higher. Tea has been in steady de- 
mand, and an advance of $d. to 1d. per lb. on the prices of the late sale has been gene- 
rally paid. Cotton——There has been little inquiry for cotton, and prices of most 
kinds, except India, have declined about 4d. per lb. The general market’ continues, 
depressed, in consequence of late heavy arrivals. Imports at Liverpool last week, 
14,119 bags.» The delivery of East India for home consumption during last month 
has been larger than usual. Rum.—The rum market has been very quiet ; prices, 
however, are steady, and low Leewards are ld. per gallon higher. The present stoek 
of rum is 13,765 puncheons, and price of proofs 2s. 4d. per gallon. Stock last year, 
same date, 10,814 puncheons, and price of proofs 3s. per gallon. T'obacco.—There is 
a fair retail for tobacco generally, and prices continue without alteration. Oi/s.— 
Southern oil, at a public sale of 90 tuns, sold at L. 29 a L. 29, 15s. which has rather 
improved the market. Greenland is steady. Rape oil is rather lower. Linseed has 
been in good demand, and the market is looking up. 


EuROPEAN Propuce.——The Tallow market has been dull, and prices are 2s. to 
3s. per cwt. lower. Zemp is quoted lower. Riga hemp at L. 47 a ton; Petersburgh 
clean at L. 42, 10s. to L. 43. Flax is higher ; Riga L.62 aton. Brandy and Geneva 
are also lower. Bourdeaux 2s. 8d. to 2s. 9d.; Geneva 2s. 3d. to 2s. Gd. 


Course of Exchange, London, April 11.—Amsterdam, 12: 1. Ditto, at sight, 
11: 18. Rotterdam, 2. Antwerp, 12 : 3. Hamburgh, 36: 7. Altona, 
36: 8. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 40. Bourdeaux, 25: 70. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 1524. Madrid, 344. Cadiz, 344. Gibraltar, 30. Leghorn, 47}. Genoa, 44}. 


Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. Rio Janeiro, 554. Dublin, 83 per cent. Cork, 83 per 
cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz—Foreign gold in bars, L. 0: 17 : 104. New doubloons, 
L.4:4: ll. Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 5 $ Be 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 15s,—Cork or Dublin 


15s, 9d.—-Belfast 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh 10s. 6d.—Madeira 20s.—Jamaica 30s.—Green- 
land out and home 4gs. to 5 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from March 15 to April 12, 1820. 


March 15.|March 22.|March 29.| April 7. | April 12. 
3 per cent. reduced, al 
3 per cent. consols, 683 683 683 684 683 
33 per cent. do. — — — 
4 per cent. do. nd 
5 per cent. navy annuities 1044 1044 104 104 104g 
~—— Bonds 16 pr. | 16 pr. | 7 Spr. | lO pr. [14 16 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 2 1 2 dis. | 23 1 2 dis. lpar. 3 
Consols for account, me 683 683 | - 68} 683 69 
French 5 per cents, 74fr. 75c.\74fr. 30c.|73fr. 70c.|73fr. 70c.) — 

VOL. VI, | 3c 


. 
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386 Register.—Commercial Report. [April 
PRICES CURRENT.—Aprnit 8, 1620. 


LEITH. GLascow. | LivErroor.| Lonpoy. 
TEA, Bohea, per Ib. @ @ @ 2 
Sucar, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, .« | 60s. 65 | 57 G4 | 54 55 | 59 61 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.) 76 86 | 65 80 | 62 83 | 63 72 
Fine and very fine, . | 84 96 | — — | 84 88 | 76 86 
Brazil, Brown, + — | 24 34 | 30 2 
White, — | 36 48 | 38 54 
Refined, Double Loaves, {130 145 | — ax | — | 12 db) 14 
Powder ditto, . . |108 LIS | — | 94 106 
Single ditto, ..... {108 112 | — — |103 106 | 91 106 
Smail Lumps, .| 94 98 | — — {105 108 | 98 104 
Large ditto, _. ~. ~ | 92 96 | — — | 92 98 | 89 92 
Crushed Lumps, . - | 47 60) — — | 48 52|— _ 
Mo assEs, British, . . 30 30 30 6] 316 — | 27 om 
CoFFrEE, Jamaica, * . 
Ord. good, and fine ord.| 98 110; — — 118 128 | 97 129 
Fine and very fine, «| — —_—|— — |146 150 |133 152 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.| 85 96 | — — |100 118) — ~ 
Ord. good, & fine ord. |102 12) — — |120 130 | — _ 
St Domingo,. . . | 95 105 | — — i118 120; — 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 8 | 74 84) 8 9|— 
SrinitsJam. Rum160.P.|} 3s 8d 36/211 3 0] 30 32/210 46 
Brandy, ga. . | 4 0 46/ — —|— 36 40 
Geneva, |2 9 3O|— —|2 426 
Aqua, . . 69 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. “hha. 60 64 — — | 350 65 0 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 38 54) — _—-ji— — | 500 54 0 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 |— —_|— — | 300 65 0 
Teneriffe, pipe, | 30 35 | — 
Madeira, . . 60 70 om == | 35 45 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £7 —/510 515|6 0 6 7 0 
Honduras, . . 8 —/|515 6 7 610 7 0 
Campeachy, . 8 —|610 7 0 710|— 
FustTic, Jamaica,.. . 7 —/710 8 01/7 0710/8 8 90 
ke Inv1Go, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 9s Gd 11 6 76 8 6}9 010 0} 100 106 
TimBER, Amer. Pine, foot,} 1 7 111) — 
Honduras ‘Mahogany, Ld 28/73 1% 
aa Tan, American, brl.. . | 20 —|— —{170 180;210 — 
Archangel, 20 22 — — — 92 0 
Tattow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 68 — | 68 70 | 65 
Home melted, cwt. . | 68 72\— 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton, 50 52 | an | == — | 49 
Fax, Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra.| 56 =n. |. 90 72 
Mats, Archangel, . | 80 90 | — — | 85 
BristLeEs, Peters. Firsts,} 13 10 — | — om | am 
Asnts, Petersburgh Pearl, | 34 35 | — —|— 
ae “Montreal ditto, ewt. | 41 46 | 39 40 | 39 —|46 — 
war tun, . 132 - 33188 - 
84 (p.brl. 30 31 — _ 
Topacco, Virg. fine, Ib. 9 91,0 640 7 09 
inferior, . . 6 Gi] 4 510 380 5 0 
Cottons, Bowed Geo Ut 01° 
Sea Island, fine, . |]. 2 2 2 3/1 9 2? 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —/!13 1 5/3 141 44 
wer? 854% 3 8! 
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ALPHARETICAL List of Enorisn BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th Fe- 
bruary and 20th March 1829 5 extracted from the London Gazettes. 


Arnott, J. Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, sta- 
tioner 

Asquith, T. G. and D, Asquith, Fenchureh-street, 
merehants 

Austin, J. Manchester, brick-maker 

Austin, G. Long-aere, coach plater 

Angular, D. Devonshire-square, wine-merehant 

Asquith, ‘T. and D., and T. Mellish, Bermondsey, 
ship-owners 

Aunger, J. Exeter, woollen-draper - \ 

Atkinson, J., and T. Bradford, Yorkshire, wine- 
merchants 

Ashley, E. Liverpool, sail-maker 

Atkinson, J. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, broker 

Brookes, J. Great Windmill-street, Westminster, 
butcher 

Block, W. Bathwick, Somersetshire, cabinet- 
maker 

Bilbrough, S. Gildersome, Yorkshire, cloth mer- 
chant 

Booker, T. Emsworth, Hampshire, miller 

Bunker, J. Gratton-street, Soho, ready furnishing 
ironmonger 

Bouzer, F. W. Bristol, sugar-refiner 

Barnard, W. H. and C. Liverpool, merchants 

Bollard, A. Poole, grocer 

Birmingham, W. Manchester, manufacturer 

Birch, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner 

Blyth, E. Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn, dealer 

Cheetham, J. Stockport, cotton-spinner, and W. 
Wright, Glossop, Derby, machine-maker 

Carter, W. jun. ficaton, Warwickshire, silk 
manufacturer 

Comber, C. Dorking, Surrey, carpenter 

Cook, J. Helmsley, Yorkshire, merchant 

Chesmer, H, Brompton, merchant 

Clark, J. T. Tothill-street, Westminster, vie- 
tualler . 

Clarke, D. T. Gerrard-strect, Soho, laceman 

Daniels, H.,and M. Daniels, Bury-street, St Mary- 
axe, merehants 

Dickenson, J. Marsh-side, Lower Edmonton, cat- 
tle dealer 

Down, R. Bridgewater, iron-founder 

Yale, W. Richmond, Yorkshire, woollen-draper 

Dickens, Macclesfield, victualler, 

Elhs, J. Wellingore, Lincoln, maltster 

hdwards, D. Newport, Monimouth, corn-dcaler 

Emmitt, D. Chippenham, butcher 

Ellison, T, Liverpool, corn-dealer 

Edwards, W. Dartford, Kent, grocer 

France, E. Huddersfield, plumber 

Forster, J. H., and C. Dobson, Norwich, manu- 

facturers 

Freeman, T. Cheltenham, surgeon 

Flear, W. Turn-again-Lane, painter and glazier 

Foulkes, E., and J. Darnton, Maachester, cabi- 
net-makers 

Gratwieck, E. Melton, Kent, innkeeper 

Gidney, J. F. Gravel-hill, Kent, vietualler 

Gray, M. J. Cannon-street-read, wine-merchant 

Glover, C, Braintree, Essex, linen-draper 

Griftin, T. jun Trentham, Staffordshire, dealer 

Gleave, S. Warrington, shopkeeper 

Hatch, W. Eeeleston, Lancashire, com-merchant 

Hodgson, M. Sunderland, grocer 

Hamilton, G., and J. Saxon, Queen-street, Cheap- 

_ side, warehousemen 

Hindle, W. Leeds, draper 

sae J. Gildersome, Yorkshire, cloth-mer- 
enant 

Horley, E. T. Harbury, Warwickshire, miller 

llayley, T. Long-acre, coach lace-manufacturer 

Hatch, W. P. Shipdam, Norfolk, tanner 

Hopkins, J, Liverpool, merchant 

Hay, HM. High-row, Kensington-gravel-pits, Ken- 
sington, Boarding house Keeper 

Hoggatt, 1. Boscastle, Cornwall, draper 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES and DivipENDS, announced 
Marck, 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Archer, William, and Co. Newburgh, merchants 
Areher, Charles, and Son, Pertir, merchants 
Berrie, James, Leith Walk, plasterer 


Herbert, C. Warminster, farmer 

Hould, 8. Laystone, Essex, butcher 

Holliday, S. Stockport, victualler 

Jackson, R. Otley, Yorkshire, linen-dtraper 
King, J. Birmingham, wire worker 

Kelty, A. Colonade, Pall Mall, jeweller 

Kniil, H. Duke-street, West Sinithfield, buteher 
Keates, J. Leek, Statford, innholder 

Longdew, J. Gloucester, coal-merehant 
Lawrenee, J. Hatton-garden, woollen-draper 
Levy, J. Carter-street, Houndsditch, dealer 
Leigh, R. Liverpool, soap-maker 

Levi, J. Wells, Norfolk, cabinet-maker 
Langley, J. N. Neweastle-street, Strand, apothe- 


cary 

C. Copthall-buildings, Coleman-street, 
tailor 

Lister, J., and J. Bankslay, Longroyd-bridge, 
Hudderstield, dyers 

Lyne, J., and C, Lyne, Finsbury-square, mer- 
chants 

Littlewood, S. Manchester, dealer 

M‘ Master, J. Norfolk-street, New-road, Mile-end, 
Old Town, master mariner 

Morris, S. Blymhill Lawn, Staffordshire, butcher 

Martin, W. Great Ormond-yard, Ormond-street, 
Queen-square, livery stable keeper 

Mackintosh, J. Kingston, Surrey, maltster 

M‘Intyre, J. Tenby, Pembroke, cattle-dealer 

Makeen, J. Liverpool, livery stable keeper 

Mathewson, A. H. Gateshead, groeer 

Oliver, J. Durham, cattle-dealer 

Potter, G. Poplar, grocer 

Peters, W. Breeknock, innkeeper 

Percival, G. G. Walcot, Somersetshire, common 
brewer 

Parkinson, A. J. Duckett, and S, Alsop, Manches- 
ter, calico printers 

Robinson, Cambridge, buteher 

Russ, J. Devizes, innkeeper 

Ritchie, J. Woolwich, baker 

Rogerson, J. Hardshaw, Laneashire, auctioneer 

Ringdon, C. Westonsuper Mare, Somersetshire, 
innholder 

Richards, W. Penzance, merchant tailor 

Roantree, W. Prince’s-strect, Westiminster, coach 
builder 

Samson, M. Dorset-plaee, Clapham-road, Surrey, 
Exchange broker 

Sandbach, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Symons, T. S. Falmouth, merghant 

Salisbury, T. Preston, grocer 

Smith, J. Doncaster, Yorkshire, grocer 

Smith, J. S. Brighthelmstone, Su..ex, druggist 

‘Taylor, W. Birmingham, dealer in bullion 

Thompson, J. Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, 
provision-broker 

Tomlinson, W. Hinckley, innkeeper 

Turner, W., and J. North Mold-green, Yorkshire, 
fancy clothier 

Tanner, B, Burt-street, merchant 

Tebbits, J. Birroingham, vietualler 

Voysey, J. S. Ratet:ffe-highway, grocer ; 

Vaughan, W. Compton Dands, Somersetshire, 
maltster 

Welimnan, C. Iminster, Somerset, linen-draper 

Wood, J., and J. Thomas, Yorkshire, dyers 

Waison, Liverpool, merchant 

Wainwright, J. Birmingham, bellowsmaker 

Warwick,:T. Hitchin, draper 

Wilkinson, R. Lindley, Yorkshire, copperas- 
manufacturer 

White, G, Great Drifficld, Yorkshire, cabinct- 
maker 

Wilbee, G. Eltham, Kent, carpenter 

Wilkins, G. Bradford, Wiltshire, victualler 

Ward, 5. Boston, Lincolnshire, miller 


Bowman, Thomas, Dundee, grocer and iron- 
monger 

Dawson _ Mitchell, Rockvilla, near Glasgow, 
distillers 


Douglas, Lachlan, Oban, merchant 
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eo and Buchanan, Glasgow, wood-mer- 

chants 

Hood, William and John, Ladyburn, Greenock, 
tanners 

Laing, Francis, Newburgh, merchant 

Lancaster, Daniel, Denny, merchant 

eae Robert, Thurso, writer, fish-eurer, and 

ealer 

M‘Coull, Robert, Irvine, merchant 

M‘Gill, William, Drummullen, Ayrshire, farmer 
and ecattle-dealer 

M‘Gowan, James, and Co. Glasgow, manufactur- 
ers 

Melvin and Son, G1 w, dyers 

Morgan, Andrew, Kir caldy, dealer in flax 

Morgan, John, Kirkaldy, dealer in flax 

Ness, Alexander, Edinburgh, merchant 

Perth Foundery Company 

Pride, William, Kettle, Fifeshire, merchant 

Stevenson, John, and Co, Govan Croft, dyers 


Register.— Births, Marriages. 


[April 
Vallance, H 
cham ugh, and Co Paisley, timber-mer- 


Wilson, Anthony, Aberdeen, merchant and ship- 
owner 
DIVIDENDS, 
Andrew, Thomas, Linlithgow, brewer; 
trustee, 19th April ‘ $ Dy the 
Arnott, George, Leith, merchant; by J. Smart 
merchant there, 16th April 
Bennet, William, Banff, merchant; by George 
i illiam, Dundee, surgeon and apothecary ; 
by Archibald Criehton, the trustee 20th June 
Fife, Charles, and Co. Aberdeen, merchant ; by 
J. Ewing, advoeate there, 22d April 
M‘Farquhar, Campbell, and Co. Glasgow, mer- 


chants; by A. Lawson, merchant there 5th 
May. 


- Reith, James, and Co. Dundee, grocers; by 


George Mill, merchant there, 4th April. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Feb. 21, At Douglas, near Cork, the 


Hon. Mrs Henry Murray, a son. 
20. The lady of Alexander Grant, Esq. 
Adam Street, Adelphi, London, a son. 


March 3. (N. 5.) At Riga, the lady of 


Alexander Renny, Esq. # son. 


8. At Shottesbrook, the Hon. Mrs Van- 


sittart, a son. 


— The lady of Major Martin, Brough- 


ton Place, a daughter. 


9. At Dundalk, Ireland, the lady of Ma- 
jor Wallace, of the King’s Dragoon Guards, 


a son. 


10. In Bedford Square, London, the 
lady of A. Spottiswoode, Esq. a daughter. 
li. At Shandwick Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. a 


son. 


13. At Altyre, the lady of Sir William 
G. Gordon Cumming, of Altyre and Gor- 


donstown, Bart. a son. 


14. At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton of Skeldon, 


a daughter. 


15. In Lower Grosvenor Street, London, 
the Right Hon. Lady Catherine Whyte 


Melville, a daughter. 


16. At Perth, Mrs Latta, spouse cf Dr 


Latta, physician there, a still-born son. 


18. In Great Portland Street, London, 
the lady of William Anderson, Esq. a son. 
20. At Pilrig House, Mrs Balfour, a 


son. 


21. At Kilravock Castle, Mrs Rose of 


Kilravock, a son. 


25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Hunt of Pitten- 


.crieff, a daughter. 


26. Mrs Patrick Gibson, George Street, 


Edinburgh, a daughter. 


— At Hampstead House, the Countess 


of Huntingdon, a son, her tenth child. 
27. Lady Fitzherbert, a son. 


April 7. Mrs Gordon, Heriot Row, E- 


dinburgh, a daughter. 
Lately, In Portugal, the lady of Major 


Mackintosh, 10th Portuguese Cavalry, a 
son. 
MARRIAGES. 

March 11. At Beaconsfield Church, the 
Hon.’ Charles Augustus Fitzroy, of the 
Royal Horse Guards, (Blue,) to Lady Mary 
Lennox, daughter of the late and sister to 
the present Duke of Richmond. 

13. At Wells, Alexander Fraser, Esq. of 
Thavies Inn, London, to Eliza, second 
daughter of Robert Brooks, Esq. of Coxley, 
Gloucestershire. 

— At Leith, William Henry Roberts, 
Esq. Albany, Surrey, to Anne, daughter 
of John Crawford, Esq. Leith. 

14. At Taunton, Gilbert Grant, Esq. of 
the 4th Light Dragoons, youngest son of 
Sir Archibald Grant, Bart. of Monymusk, 
Aberdeenshire, to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late William Walter Yea, 
Esq. of Pyrland Hall, in the county of So- 
merset. 

20. At Kirkcudbright, Benjamin Welsh, 
Esq. M. PD. Haddington, to Miss Jane 
Blair, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr Muter, of Kirkcudbright. 

— At Paisley, Mr George Miller, ma- 
nufacturer, to Agnes, second daughter of 
William J.angmuir, Esq. 

21. At Brownhills, Mr Thomas [en- 
nox, merchant in Glasgow, to Miss Janet 
Gilmour, only daughter to the late Mr Al- 
lan Gilmour in Brownhills. 

23. Valentine H. Mairis, Esq. of the 
78th Highland regiment, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of T. Edwards, Esq. ° 
Bishop’s Lavington. 

27, William’ Dixon, jun. Esq. of Go- 
vanhill, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late John Strang, Esq. 

— At Gallauton, James Hutchison, Esq: 
East Weems, to Agnes Ann, fourth daugh- 
ter of Mr William Roper. sh 

28. At Lochside, the Rev. Robert Smt, 
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minister of Lochwinnoch, to Margery, eld- 
est daughter of the late William Barr, 
Esq. of Lochside. 

29. At George Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Robert Ritchie, ironmonger, Edinburgh, 
to Marion, daughter of the late James Se- 
ton, Esq. of Drummaird, Fifeshire. 

30. At Glasgow, Robert Brown, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Miss Ann Rainy, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. George 
Rainy, late minister of Creech. 

April 3. At Dumfries, Mr Robert Mil- 
ligan, writer, to Miss Margaret Rorrison, 
daughter of the late Hugh Rorrison, Esq. 
writer, Kirkcudbright. 

4. At Blochairn, near Glasgow, Roder- 
ick Reach, Esq. writer, Inverness, to Miss 
Ann Bethune, fourth daughter of the late 
Rev. Angus Bethune, minister of Alness. 

Lately, At Calder Bank, Andrew Grey, 
Esq. Glasgow, to Ann, only daughter of 
John Drummond Esq. Calder Bank. 

In Portman Square, London, the Hon. 
R. W. Penn Curzon, to Lady G. Harriet 
Brudenell, second daughter of the Karl of 
Cardigan. 

DEATHS. 

April 12, 1818. At Berhampore, in the 
East Indies, Lieutenant Alexander Mac- 
leod, of the Madras lnfantry ;. and at Ba- 
dulla, in the [sland of Ceylon, on the 25th 
May last, in consequence of over fatigue 
during the Candian war, Norman Macleod, 
Esq. Assistaut-Surgeon to the Forces, both 
sons of the late Major Macleod of Baline- 
anach, Isle of Skye. 

August 26, 1819. In India, three months 
after his arrival, George Anderson, Esq. 
Surgeon, Madras esteblishment, 

January 8, 1820. At Trinidad, Robert 
Hill, sq. late merchant ‘in Glasgow. 

— At Cumberland Island, Georgia, Mr 
James Shaw. 

27. At Oporto, Mr C. De Monti, jun. of 
Glasgow. 

30. In the Island of Grenada, Mr Charles 
Brown, youngest son of Mr John Osburn 
Brown, W. S. 

_February 1. At the Villa Pen, near Spa- 
nish Town, Jamaica, Francis Graham, Esq. 
formerly a Representative in Assembly for 
the parish of St Thomas. 

5. At Savannah, Georgia, James Forrest, 
Esq. of Oakland, eldest son of John For- 
rest, Esq. Annan. 

ll. At Skibo, Sutherlandshire, in the 
94th year of her age, Mrs Jane Nicholson, 
relict of the late John Macdonald, Esq. 
Breakish. 

12. At eae, Patrick Stewart, senior, 


15. At St Petersburgh, Mr Brown, a 
King’s Messenger. He had been sent out 
with dispatches to the Russian Government, 
announcing the death of our late King, and 
the accession of his present Majesty. 
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17. At Star Bank, Thomas Simpson, 
Esq. of Star, aged 79. 

22. At Leslie, Thomas Inglis, Esq. of 
Feal, aged 69. 

— At Tracton, Ireland, Mrs Catharine 
M‘Carthy, aged 102 years, widow of Mr 
Michael M‘Carthy, formerly revenue offi- 
cer in Dublin. She was daughter to Syl- 
vester Sheppard, Esq. who, at eleven years 
of age, had been page to her Majesty. 
Queen Anne, and afterwards an officer in 
the 27th regiment of foot, and who, for 
his soldierly and gentlemanly behaviour, 
was presented with the freedom of London- 
derry in a gold box. She was also grand- 
daughter to the Rev. Septimus Dunster- 
ville, of Timoleague. She could read and 
write till within a fortnight of her death, 
and was remarkable for a sound memory, 
and for preserving a fine complexion to her 
last moments, and had never lost her teeth. 
—She recollected to have been put into 
mourning in the year 1727, for the demise 
of George I. : and remembered the circum- 
stance of the great frost, as if occurrences 
of only a few years back. ) 

23. At Savil, in the island of Sanday, 
Orkney, Mrs Helen Douglas. 

— At Thenurst Cottage, Berks, Colo- 
nel Sheldrake, of the royal artillery. 

24. At Ayr, Mr Gilbert M‘Clure, mer- 
chant, aged 82. 

26. At Kirkwall, William Erskine, 
youngest son of Alexander Peterkin, Esq. 

27. At his house, Burntsfield Links, 
Mr Richard Dick, late tobacconist in K- 
dinburgh. 

— At the manse of Turriff, Mrs Stu- 
art, wife of the Rev. William Stuart, mi- 
nister of that parish. 

28. At No. 10, Abbeyhill, Edinburgh, 
Miss Janet Macdonald. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Niven, of Thorn- 
ton. 

29. At Selkirk, Mrs Mann, spouse of E. 
Mann, Esq. 

March 1. Captain James Aberdour, 
Royal Navy, a native of Edinburgh, much 
and justly regretted. 

2. By shipwreck, on the coast of France, 
Mr Daniel Lane, jun. late of Hamburgh, 
in the 24th year of his 

3. At the manse of Tain, Mrs Marga- 
ret Brodie, widow of the late Reverend 
Charles Calder, minister of Urquhart. 

4. At Montrose, Miss Dickson, eldest 
daughter of the late James Dickson, Esq. 
merchant in Montrose. 

5. At Rosemarkie, Charles Matheson, 


6. At Manchester, James Knox, Esq. 
late of Glasgow. 

— At Burnside Cottage, Campsie, Ro- 
bert Bryson, Esq. 

— At Irvine, David Dale, Esq. 

7. At Sharrow Head, near Sheffield, Ma- 
jor-General Patrick Mackenzie, Colonel of 
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the 2d Royal Veteran Battalion, after 42 
years active employment in the service of 
his country. 

8. At Bennals, Hugh Ronald, Esq. of 
Bennals. 

9. At Queensferry, Mrs Mary Macken- 
zie, wife of the Reverend John Henderson, 
minister of that parish. 

— At Beverly, of typhus fever, Lieu- 
tenant-General Cheney. 

— At Torresdale, Major-General Keith 
Macalister, of Loup. 

10. At his house, Leith Walk, James 
Peat, Esq. Collector of Excise. 

— At his house in Newman Street, 
London, Benjamin West, Esq. President 
of the Royal Academy, in the 82d year of 
his age. 

— At Glennan, Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Duncan Macdougall, Esq. 
Ardintrive. 

— At Torwoodlee, Mrs Pringle, of Tor- 
woodlee. 

11. At her house in Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Balfour, widow of John 
Balfour, Esq. of Balbirny. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Paterson, 
Ksq. youngest son of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Paterson, late of the 22d Light 
Dragoons. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Buiter, 
widow of Mungo Fleming, Esq: Prince’s 
Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Peterhead, Mrs Jane Arbuthnot, 
spouse of Alexander Gordon, Esq. of In- 
vernettie, daughter of the late Dr 
Thomas Arbuthnot of Montrose. 

— At Salutation, near Darlington, in 
his 105th year, Mr Benjamin Garnet. 
He never experienced one day’s illness, 
and walked about till a few hours before 
his death, and had the use of his faculties 
to the last. 

12. At Dumfries, aged 45, Mrs Marga- 
ret ‘Tait, spouse to Thomas Glendinning, 
merchant, after a lingering and painful 
illness. 

— At Burntisland, Mrs John Young, sen. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Susanna Harries, 
wife of Captain Pierie, R. N. 

— At Kaster Moffat, Miss Jane Wad- 
dell, of Easter Moffat. 

13. At Paisley, Mrs Fanny Orr, wife of 
Alexander Campbell, Esq. Sheriff Substi- 
tute, Paisley. 

— At Davidstone, Miss Calder, of Da- 
vidstone. 

— At Maxwellton, Miss Ann Maxwell, 
of Carruchan. 

14. In Sloane Street, London, General 
Walker, Royal Artillery. 

— At Knightsbridge, aged 84, Dr Mi- 
chael Underwood, many years Physician to 
the British Lying-in-Hospital, and . the 
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Accoucheur who was engaged at the bir 
of her late Royal Highness the sm 
Charlotte. 

15. At Kirkcudbright, Sarah, wife of 
William Mure, Esq. of Twynholm Mains, 
aged 39. 

16. At 103, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh 
Edmond Livingston, Esq. aged 89 years, 

— In Queen Street, Edinburgh, Miss 
Greme Hepburn, youngest daughter of 
the late Colonel Rickart Hepburn of Rick- 
arton. 

— At Edinburgh, Sarah Nobcott, spouse 
of William Maule, Esq. 

— At London, Catherine, widow of 
John Hunter, Ksq. Brunswick Square. 
a At Leith, Mr Hugh Waters, aged 

— At Paisley, Mrs M‘Kerrell, wife of 
Fulton M‘Kerrell, Esq. 

17. At Epsom Wells, Mr William Hit- 
chener. 

18. At Banff, Mr James Imlach, mer- 
chant. 

— In Cleveland Row, St James's, Lon- 
don, Major-General Hamilton, Colonel of 
the Royal Waggon Train. 

19. At his residence in Park Lane, Lon- 
don, of an inflammation in the lungs, Ed- 
ward Cooke, Lisq. late Under Secretary of 
State in his Majesty's Office for Foreign 
Affairs. 

— At Edinburgh, at the early age of 
18, Francis Alexander Gatherar, third son 
of John Gatherar, Esq. surveyor of taxes 
for Banffshire. 

— At Newton, Mrs Elizabeth Bu- 
chanan, relict of John Craig, Esq. Belle- 
wan. 

20. At his house, in Manchester Street, 
Manchester Square, London, Gilbert Hall, 


_ Esq. 


— In St Giles’s, Norwich, in his $0th 
year, Mr Joseph Leonard Monsigny, by 
birth a Frenchman, and many years in the 
service of the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
holding the post of private Secretary till 
the death of that Monarch. 

— At Edinburgh, at the house of her 
nephew, the Rev. Doctor Meiklejohn, Mrs 
Margaret Cree, eldest surviving daughter 
of the late Hugh Cree, Esq. of Saline 
Shaw. 

21. At Ettrickbank, near Selkirk, Wil- 


liam Scott, Esq. of Ettrickbank, late of the 


island of Jamaica. 

— At Ardoch, Capt. Charles Moray, 
youngest son of the late Colonel Charles 
Moray Stirling, of Abercairny. 

— At his house, in Lower Brook Street, 
London, in the 92d year of his age, Vis- 
count Curzon. 

24. At her house, James’s Square, Mrs 
Ferguson, relict of Mr A. Ferguson, write 
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